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Your business ls Diflerentf 





Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 


—a modern method of financing—suited to 





your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 


ital is made available through your accounts 





receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NCH, 80 FEDERAL § 
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When Looms were built by the “try and fit’ method—with 
plenty of filing while being assembled—there was considerable 
leeway in making repairs 


That was the general practice of all textile machine builders 
when we brought out the first Northrop loom 


Experience soon proved that certain parts on an automatic loom 
must be made with a nearer approach to accuracy 


Over the years the increasing demands upon the automatic loom 
have called for an increasing degree of accuracy in the making 
of separate parts—and of the many mechanisms as a whole—to 
insure satisfactory results on the many fabrics to which the loom 
has been: adapted 





Looms today Require Precision Parts 


We sell you looms to do the job you specify «+ + We stand 
behind them 


Substitute repair parts are Mongrels + + They are made 
by those who have no responsibility for continued satisfa¢tory 
operation of your looms + + Their use endangers both the 
quantity and quality of your product 


Use only Loom Repair Parts made by those who know and will 
stand by you on results 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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Establishment of a “Working Party” to control the 
British cotton-textile industry probably means that again 
a branch of the world’s textile industry is being used as a 
guinea pig—this time by socialists. 

The new plan for the British cotton-textile industry 
involves control by a Working Party consisting of four 
representatives of labor, four af employers, and four of 
the public, with a chairman appointed by the govern- 
ment. Originally, it was feared that the soci: Siite: would 
nationalize the textile industry; the industry was warned 
to thrive, or else—! (Texte Wortp, September, 
page 115.) 


Nationalization was held as a threat if the industry did 
not respond to the government's goals for the industry. 
But it soon became ries ir that the government would not 
actually operate the textile mills. Tt could not afford to, 
it was rumored, because it could not pay the deficit fore- 
seen! Now the plan evidently is to control but to let 
the industry pay the bill for experiments, social reform, 
even oper: ition of plants in a manner contrary to the 
owners’ notions. Evidently that bill will be big. How 
the industry will be able to pav it is not clear. 

How an industry got itself into such a predicament as 
now envelops British textiles might serve as a lesson to 
American business men. In the first place, the British 
cotton-textile industry is far from blameless for its situ- 
ation. For example, it tried to keep world textile domi- 
nance with a ratio of 473,500 non-automatic looms to 
18,300 modern automatic looms. (The U. S. ratio is 
22,222 non-automatic to 507,191 automatic.) Without 
high production per operator and low unit costs, how 
could it thrive? 


For years, British textile executives knew of their difh- 
cult predicament. But what steps did they take? For 
one, they begged the government for assistance. The 
result was the Cotton Reorganiz: ition Act of 1939—an 
act designed to regulate conditions of entrance into the 
industry, its size, and minimum prices! 

Evidently, some British textile men still believe that 
they can best export (British economy is based on 
export ) by operating their mills somewhat as a combine. 
What has happened is that the reduction of competi- 
tion among themselves has made them less competitive 
in their w orld position. 
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Intra-Industry Competition 


Another step the British took in an attempt to 
improve their operations was to establish an experi- 
mental mill which somehow is reminiscent of Germany’s 
Denkendorf model plant. Its main purpose, lhowever, 
was to set up new machinery with which to establish 
new work loads acceptable to labor unions. Individual 
mills had been unsuccessful, as is well known, in 
increasing the number of machines an_ operator 
attended; and thus, there was little incentive to replace 
old machines with automatic machines. 


Contrast the modernization and expansion ideas of 
the British textile industry with what U. S. textile mills 
are planning and doing, as pointed out in the story 
beginning on page 149 of this issue. The enormous 
plans of the U. S. industry are not the result of a model 
mill run by or for any group, nor are they plans seriously 
impaired by narrow-minded union restrictions. They 
demonstrate what can be done when individuals supple- 
ment each other's efforts through competition. 


No U. textile manufacturer is obliged to ask 
whether the industry “needs” additional or better 
capacity—nor, usually, whether operators will accept 


larger machine assignments when improved equipment 
is installed. He goes ahead on his own judgment; and 
the record of competitive enterprise has shown that it 
is less costly, as a whole, for more efficient mills to put 
inefhicient ones out of business (or force them to mod- 
ernize) than it is for an industry or a governmental 
agency to try to hold on to the ragged fringe of the 
industry. 

Consider the plans for industrial progress now being 
developed all over the United States under our free- 
enterprise system as exemplified by the textile cases 
reported in this issue. Carrying out these plans should 
continue to give us a textile industry which is the 
world’s most efficient as measured by productivit\ 
achieved per unit of human effort expended. We should 
not lose sight of the elements which have made our 
industry great, nor hold lightly the fact that it remains 
a stronghold of private enterprise in a world which is 
experimenting, by force or by choice, with various forms 
of industrial collectivism. 


CY fork 
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Vira-CLOR FINISHES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


For textile products 





WATER-RESISTANT 


- WEATHER-RESISTANT | 


/ita-Clor Finishes will make natural and synthetic fibres, or 
their mixtures 
Flame Weather 


Resistant to Mildew Water 


Finishes for textiles or fabrics can be coated, impregnated and 
f treated by your standard finishing-room methods. Vita-Clor Finishes are 
» supplied clear or in colors. 
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Write for Your Copy of the VITA-VAR Product Finishes Folder 
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PAINT ENGINEERS SINCE 1888 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Paint ENGINEERS 
Sin 












ADDITIONAL FACTS 
ABOUT THE TEST 


Cards were reset before test was started so that 
settings of various parts were the same. 

























At start of the test cylinders and doffer wires 
were examined and found to be in very good 
condition. 





At finish of the test, wire was again checked on 
each card and cards equipped with Continuous 
Stripper were found to be in better condition than 
the wire on cards without the stripper. 





During the test every can of sliver delivered from 
the cards had four yards of sliver taken from it 
and weighed. 








During the test ten flat strips were weighed from 
each card and it was found that the flat strips 
on Cards with the Continuous Stripper were 
much lighter. 
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‘$0 They Dumped an we 
Compress” in Oar Lap!” 


“It’s Yours, Old Man,” said the Sullivan Machinery Co. 
to the Allis-Chalmers engineer. “All that compressor 
needs to make it happy is a motor. But it’s got to 
have the right qualifications before it can keep com- 
pany with my machine!” 


*] Don't Want This! Looks like the motors in San Fran- Well, That Compressor Manufacturer made our heads 
cisco and the compressor’s in New York. What I whirl. Lighter . . . more compact . . . simple design 
want is a motor that'll hug that compressor so close . . . tugged construction . . . trouble-free . . . these 
you can’t tell where one starts and the other ends. were only part of what he wanted. So we measured 
It’s got to...” and figured and made designs . 





We Cut Overall Size by pressing the rotor on the com- Result: A completely integrated package unit with a 
pressor shaft. That eliminated motor bearings and mighty saving in space. To install it you only had to 
with it lubrication worries and any chance of misa- connect the leads and it began to purr. Speaking of 
lignment. A new type of housing reduced weight, purring — you should have heard Mr. Compressor 
helped pack more hp into less space. Builder when he saw the finished product. oe 


There’s a Moral: Every time Allis-Chalmers NTS 
engineering solves special motor problems, WYP at hha 
we discover new ways to build better stand- e Xe) 


ard motors for you. Watch for these new 
and better motors from A-C. 





HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
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Scott & Williams, Inc. 
e Announces the 


PRIZE WINNERS 


IN THE “STOCKING OF THE FUTURE’’” CONTEST 


Ist PRIZE — $1000 WAR BOND 
SIGMUND IWANSKI 
2820 LaGrange, Toledo 8, Ohio 


2nd PRIZE— $500 WAR BOND 3rd PRIZE—$300 IN WAR BONDS 
HELEN M. STIKEMAN BARBARA M. NEWTON 
29 Taber Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 192 Cline Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


$100 WAR BOND 


MRS. EULA MAE CADWELL 
Bartow, Florida 

MRS. VIOLET R. COADY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

MABEL COCHRAN 
Burlington, Kansas 

MYRTLE DANLEY 


Belton, Texas 


MRS. ELLA BANKARD 
Detroit, Michigan 
BEVERLY BEAUFORT 
Baltimore, Maryland 
MRS. A. E. BROCK 
Judsonia, Arkansas 
MRS. BEATRICE K. BURNS 
Sea Gate Gardens, New York 
MRS. JACQUES J. BURQUET 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
MABEL O. COAN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FUNA G. DORMAN 
Durham, North Carolina 


ANABEL BURKHARDT 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

MRS. BARBARA BYZON 
Lowber, Pennsylvania 

MRS. H. O. CALDWELL 
St. Joseph, Missouri 

HERBERT DAWSON CHILDRESS 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 

MRS. NAIDA R. DICKSON 
Ogden, Utah 

HARRIET C. GREVE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

MRS. ROBERTA M. GUY 
Richmond, Virginia 

MRS. M. J. HEALY 
Oakdale, Louisiana 

MRS. MARGARET M. HEALY 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

CHARLES E. HOFFMASTER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

MRS. N. M. JACOBS 
Tacoma, Washington 

MRS. P. B. J. JOHNSTON 
North Hollywood, California 

1. E. JONES 
Grandview, Missouri 


MARY T. FATH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
MRS. BETH P. FESSEY 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
A. GINGRAS 
New York, New York 


MARY JOANIDES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


$50 WAR BOND 


MRS. GERTRUDE E. FOX 
Bradenton, Florida 

MRS. EVA Y. HOWARD 
Bedford, Indiana 

ALLENE E. KUHEL 
Peoria, Illinois 


CATHERINE F. LYDON 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


GEORGIA MC COY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
PETER F. MROK 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


$25 WAR BOND 


MRS. ALICE MAE KNEECE 
Bartow, Florida 
BERTHA LONG 
Burlington, North Carolina 
MRS. DORA MATTESON 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
PARM MAYER 
Alma, Michigan 
MRS. R. E. MELLEN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MRS. DORA W. PEARSON 
Wamego, Kansas 
J. KR. PLEASANTS 
Durham, North Carolina 
MRS. JAMES E. RICHARDSON 
Zanesville, Ohio 
MARY EVELYN ROGERS 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
WERNER ROTHSCHILD 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
STANLEY RUBINSTEIN 
Danbury, Connecticut 
EMMA SCHUTTE 
Silver City, New Mexico 
MURRAY SCHWARTZ 
Bronx, New York 
V. GORDON SEARS 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


MAXINE LEWIS 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
MARGARET MERRELL 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MRS. ESTHER JOAN NORMAN 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


MRS. W. T. WILCOX 


Newburgh, New York 


JEN PENNINGTON 
Louisville, Kentucky 
MRS. W. F. ROBB 
New Haven, Connecticut 


MRS. GERTRUDE A. SCHLESSINGER 


Hollywood, California 
CAROLYN SCHWAB 
Louisville, Kentucky 
CHARLES JAMES THOMPSON 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
SARAH MIE. WARTCKI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MRS. LUCILLE ZAHNER 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MRS. A. R. SERVICE 
Rodessa, Louisiana 
VICTORIA SIGNET 
Detroit, Michigan 
MARIE SNYDER 
Kingston, Ohio 
MRS. R. L. SPAIN 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
MRS. EVELYN STRANGE 
Grand Ledge, Michigan 
MRS. HENRY L. THACKER 
Waleska, Georgia 
MRS. JESSIE TUCKER 
Atlanta, Georgia 
MRS. STELLA M. VAN HORN 
Chesaning, Michigan 
MRS. ELLA W ALDON 
Glendive, Montana 
THOMAS S. WALLER 
Cumberland, Maryland 
MRS. LEILA S. WARD 
Mt. Penn, Reading, Pennsylvania 
IANTHA WATSON 
Birmingham, Alabama 
A. ELIZABETH WILSON 


Nova Scotia, Canada 
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*The “Stocking of the Future” is the new type no-seam nylon stock- 





ing which will be produced exclusively by Scott & Williams machines 
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The American woman will experience a thrill when 
she wears this brand new type of nylon stocking. It 
represents such a tremendous step forward in the art 
of hosiery manufacture that hosiery history is actually 
in the making. 

The “Stocking of the Future,” which will be available 
to the retail trade early next spring, features a patented 
heel construction which increases foot comfort and 
molds the stocking to fit the slenderest ankle without a 
shadow of a wrinkle. Ample proportioning at the top 
assures the wearer of a smooth-fitting stocking from 
top to toe. 

The gossamer-like sheerness of the “Stocking of the 


Future,” and absence of troublesome leg seams add 
glamour to even the most perfect leg...and these un- 
believably delicate stockings retain their shapeliness 


through long wear and repeated washings. 





SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


Empire State Building . New York 1,N. Y. 
DIVISIONAL OFFICES: High Point, N.C. + Reading, Pa. + Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Watch for the December issue of this publication for further news about 
the ‘Stocking of the Future’’ 
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All you have to do is compress air in the type of machine which best suits 





Ar MPT t- l et tL Lg Yd Type ‘‘G'' Motorblower 


Type 30 Air-Cooled Compressor 4 
Akad ¢ ¢ For continuous duty, 10 to 125 hp % 4% 


Pay i ey) 


Then pipe it to the spots where your troubles occur,... 


¢ ¢ For low pressures, 2 to 30 hp 





} 
: 
| 





Oil atomizers on woolen mixing picker i alan paiva ci ics aaah ills Air-operated guiders on semi-decator 
Lombard continuous washer 
. o . i.) 
Acoule: \ncreased production, uniform quality, less handling, less seconds. 


Compressed air has proved itself to be such an efficient, flexible, and 
economical source of power that its uses have increased from the origi- Bir 
nal humidification and cleaning applications of 50 years ago to a long | 
list of services of which the following are but a few: 


DECKERS . . . TEMPERATURE CONTROL . . . GUIDERS . . . SQUEEZE ROLLS... 
ATOMIZERS ... DRYERS ... CALENDERS ... CONVEYORS ... HOISTS . . . PRESSES | 
.-- CARD STRIPPERS ... VACUUM CLEANERS... AIR TOOLS... DRY CLEANERS... ta 
YARN CONDITIONERS. | 


Ingersoll-Rand Company pioneered in the manufacture of air com- 
pressors and today makes just the compressor you need. (Over 1000 th 
sizes and types.) Consult an I-R Engineer. He knows your problems hy 
and is always ready to discuss them with you. | 


Ingersoll -Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 1-792 
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@ This ball bearing pulley runs with less power, has easily accessible non- 
drip oiler. Relubrication needed only infrequently. is done quickly by 
injection needle. 

These exceptional features are made possible by the New Departure 
self{-sealed Ball Bearing illustrated at right—and a rigid. light and inertia- 


free pulley construction, which, incidentally, has a rugged guard to prevent 


——— 


tape from leaving pulley. Seven thousand of these pulleys have operated 
with perfect satisfaction for more than 32.500 hours. 

The installation is in a Saco-Lowell glass twister frame in the plant of 
the Owens Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Ashton, R. L., and is reproduced 


by permission of both companies. rT 


NEW DEPARTURE 


792 BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. « Branches in DETROIT » CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES and other principal cities 
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Note how bearing inner 
race forms a hollow shaft 
fitted with a self-closing oil 
reservoir and a felt wick 
which filters and meters the 
oil before use for long serv- 
ice without attention. 
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SEAT FIRMLY 
IN THE 
FOUNDATION 


PARALLEL 


STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 





W AND SHARP” 


Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 
guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 


and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 
longer life and greater production! 
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Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, | 


Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett | 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. "Fr. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Austin Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories 
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HERE’S nothing more important 
ie successful carding than effici- 
ent operation of your comb boxes. 
With doffer combs meshing from 
1200 to 1400 strokes per minute, 
comb boxes can be the source of con- 
tinuous trouble. Or, they can operate 
for long periods with minimum heat- 
ing, wear and leakage. 


Much depends on your selection 
of the right oil. For here, you need 
an oil that not only resists rupture 
under continuous pounding, but 
also one that does not thicken or 
cause deposits that can clog small 
oil passageways. 

You can depend on Gargoyle Vac- 
tra Oil to do both these jobs—and 
do them well. Specially developed 
for this kind of work, this famous 
Socony-Vacuum Oil forms strong, 
persistent films that resist metal-to- 
metal contact and minimize heating, 
wear and leakage. At the same time, 
this oil stands up in long service and 
assures freedom from clogged oil 
passageways. 


Put Gargoyle Vactra Oil in your 
comb boxes now and make sure 
that it’s always kept at the correct 
level for trouble-free operation. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. - White Star 
Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company - General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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‘lothing, 
Garnett 
Patented 
Heddles. 
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Lubricants 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"’— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E. S .T.—NBC 
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The Clean Air ‘Zone 
PROTECTS 


TEXTILE MILL 


PRODUCTION 
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SAVING MILLIONS ANNUALLY 
IN SPOILAGE AND REJECTS 


Super clean air—free from dust, soot and smoke particles— has been a recognized | 
necessity for textile mills for a number of years, but until the advent of the Electronic 

air filter the problem of keeping production absolutely clean remained unsolved. This 

need is met in a most efficient, practical and economical way with AAF Electro-Matic 
Electronic air filters. The Electro-Matic removes the largest to smallest soot particles 
which can sabotage production. Many leaders in the industry are installing this equip- 
ment. Write for Bulletin No. 250-D. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 304 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. | 


-MATIC 


THE -V\e ELECTRONIC AIR FILTER |: 
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CAN BEAT STATIC ELECTRICITY. f PRE ML AIT 


\ I'M STATICRESISTING SUPER-7, MY - R Guide to “How to 

\\ BUILT-IN CONDUCTING ELEMENT; : ’ 
CARRIES CHARGES TO MACHINES PN Take Reconversion 
WHERE THEYRE GROUNDED. USE ; \ Inventory” of Drives, 


Motors, Pumps 


| 





Help in the big job of reconverting for 
peacetime production is now offered to 
plants everywhere by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., its district offices and dis- 
— y | tributors. To all who request it, we're 
NOTHING ELSE TAKES HEAT THEM =| «= Sending the new “Reconversion Inven- 
fi ~ aap — on \ tory Kit’, planned to speed the task of 
sor tear Oana determining the condition of your ex- 

f isting equipment — V-belt drives, mo- 

ZN tors, and centrifugal pumps — which 
will be used in reconverted production, 


SUGGESTS PROCEDURE, 
STATES STANDARDS 


Used by foremen, maintenance men, 
and engineers, the Kit is a real time- 
saver... leads efficiently to probable 


gute. trouble spots, helps clear them up. 

, Bi NcOPRENE. rt pha nn ntl Ae Gives bearing tolerances, resistance for- 

SWIM IN OIL OR GREASE. I'M SUPER-7 mulae, etc., in compact, easily-used form. 

Check List appraisal charts help deter- 

mine present and future condition of 
units inventoried. 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT 


For your free Reconversion Inventory 
Kit, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
distributor or district office, or write 
Dept. 82, ALLIs-CHALMERS MEG. Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 82, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send Reconversion Inventory 
Kit free of charge to: 


y Texrope V-belts are available nation-wide through Allis- 
Chalmers Dealers and Sales Offices. It pays to make Allis- 
Chalmers your V-belt drive headquarters. 


| ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great com- 


panies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. ‘aaa 
1960 
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A VIRTUE 2 


When you buy an air conditioning system, look carefully at 
ar the compressor . . . the “heat pump” that makes it work. 
You want a compressor of compact design. One that is easy to handle 

and install, one that saves valuable floor space. If it has those 


important elements of design it will require no special 





foundations and thus provide lower installation costs. 7 

The service-proved Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed 
Compressor is clean-cut and compact . . . designed 
for easy accessibility when repairs are needed, too. 


Famous for dependable performance, it is the result of more 





than 20 years of research and development. Its completely 


Sse ; Fads enclosed, hermetically-sealed operating mechanism 
Write for YOUR COPY of this Free Book , tii 


a ll it means sealed-in power, sealed-out trouble. 


installation you intend to buy. It should be planned in 
complete detail now to avoid lost time later! Westinghouse 
' 


has published a book to help make your planning job easier. ‘ . so ; , : 
Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas—Sunday 2:30 p m., E.S.T., N.B.C. | 


Tune in Ted Malone— Monday through Friday, 11:45 a.m., E.S.T., A.B.C. 


e 
A safes 
Nir Conditioning 


Ask for your free copy of “How to Plan Correct Air Condi- 
tioning.” “Phone any Westinghouse office or write to West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., 150 Pacific Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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-aled By Goodall Fabrics, Inc. 


ened 
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Krom time immemorial. man has (,oodall Fabries, Ine.— like so many acid blue on the market: Br 
eal yen-expression to his moods by trans- other famous names in textiles ine Alizarine Milling Blue BL (Pat.) \ 
ting them into colors. gay or sombre, = cludes Sandoz among its suppliers... combines fastness-to-fulling a 


etely rough the medium of hand-woven knowing that for such successful dram- to an unusual degree. 

; rics. tizations of mood — from subtly-muted For dyes... acid. chron 
nism 
famous weavers like Goodall are pastels to vibrant, rich gold —it can... or auxiliary chemi 


vuble. rroducing, for the decorator, the — rely upon Sandoz for colors that are — natural and synthetic fibres ...1 
est achievements of present-day — true. easy to handle, and dependable. — ber Sandoz “color achievements. 
nderafters. For example: the artful Thinking ahead with textiles means — special problems, get in’ touch 


chine translations shown above to Sandoz—the foresight and inge- Sandoz application laboratories 


very heavy lustrous fabric called nuity to help the dyer meet many New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

Ik Tweed”; skillful blends of mo- — problems. Los Angeles, Charlotte or Toronto. A 
cotton and rayon—are_ based In Blues for wools, Sandoz has de- — wide range of stocks are maintained 

mn the hand-woven creations of an veloped Alizarine Light Blue 4GL those cities. Other branches are in 


erican designer. (Pat.), recognized as the fastest-to-light Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


ANDBOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 1H C.,..69 VAM BAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, Net. 








When space is a problem . . . when piping water is difficult 
when locations are not readily accessible, then the 


Gardner-Denver ‘“‘WB” Vertical Two-Stage Compressor fits 


oie 


the “‘air situation” to a “T”’’. 


A self-contained unit as far as cooling water is concerned, 
the ‘‘WB”’ requires no outside water piping. It provides the 
convenience of the air-cooled compressor, yet retains all the 


efficiency and economy of a water-cooled compressor. 


Cylinders and heads are completely water jacketed. A 
combination radiator and intercooler serves to cool the air 


between stages and to cool the cylinder jacket water. A cen- 





trifugal pump circulates the water through the jackets. 


OTHER “WB” FEATURES 


1. Combines exceptional compactness with effi- 
ciency equal to that of large Two-Stage Hori- 


zontal Compressors. 





2. Drop-forged crankshafts mounted on Timken 
roller main bearings assure compactness and 


rigidity. 


4 
i 
4 
4 


3. Extra strength and long life assured by cast- 
ings of GarDurloy—the special high-strength 


metal. 


4. Capacities range from 42 to 445 cubic feet dis- 


placement per minute. 


5. To assure maximum life for hose and tools 
““Clean-Air"’ after-cooler will remove moisture 
and further reduce air temperature. Available 


as additional equipment. 





For complete information on the “WB”, send for descriptive bulletin. Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; | 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


Dee 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


cane TT 
Ce ue 


For Heavy-Duty Mill Drives 


7) left-hand lay 


Tatar) load-carrying cords on one side 


of the belt are right-hand twist — CU ett 
side, left-hand twist 


construction insures a Tol late ts] 
belt that will not ’ travel 


ree tlt ys) eT Tl r ty 
true-running 
CURL Soe 





s and 
TTHEN you're after trouble- tinuously so that there is no drives — want to keep mainte- 
cast- W ire, constant-speed, no- splice. Because this patented nance costs at the minimum - 
ength slip performance on such criti- endless construction gives the consult the G. T. M. — Goodyear 
cal heavy-duty drives as slub- helt so much greater strength, Technical Man — or write 
aii bers, spoolers and traverse Compass Belts are approx- Goodyear, Akron 16. Ohio or 


speeders — you'll find your 
answer in Goodyear Compass 


imately 25% thinner than other 
helts of equal power rating — 


Los Angeles 54. California. 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compan 

— Cord Belts. assuring far longer flex life. 
ied Why? Because Compass is vir- Wherever Compass is on the 

tually stretch-free — has far less job — in large mills or small - 

than any other cord or fabric- it often averages from two to 

hodied belt being built today. four or more times the service 

Because with Compass the load life of other belts. If you want 

is carried by a layer of heavy- consistently trouble-free serv- 

duty rope cords spiraled con- ice on all your heaviest-duty 


oe! 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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To Cut 
Operating Time 
of Your Scrubber 


Cleansers Specially Compounded 
for Machine-Scrubbing 
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All Finnell Cleaning Powders are com- 
pounded to give cleaning action compatible 
with the speed of machine-scrubbing. They 
act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and grease, so 
+ that your scrubber can remove the accumula- 
CENTURY i | ASESCO | tion in minimum operating time. ‘All rhe 
ert | | | Rr Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own 
' “NG powder mill, and containers range from 5-lb. 


. condition® ee" ew bags to 300-lb. barrels. For consultation or 


Fo nild abra- . . : 
ae literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 


quitiné ae 
awe cleanser branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1911 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Gb aS 
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Typical mill installation of 
Super-Draft Roving Frames 





is not an accident. Leading mills, everywhere, have been 
quick to realize the benefits of their correct design and 
high quality workmanship. Their adaptability to handling 
a wide range of fibers is described below. 


4/ 
a : 
CUM ¢ «¢ e WHITIN’S leadership in building Roving Frames 


LONG DRAFT 


A three roll system, with cradles and bands, designed for drafts 
6 to 10 on carded work, up to 12 on combed work. Capable of 
eliminating either Slubbers or one Intermediate process, it is ideal 
where two process Roving is desirable. 


INTER-DRAFT 


A four roll system, without cradles or bands, designed to run 
drafts 10 to 18. Between drafting zones full fiber control is main- 


‘tained by means of a special Quarter Turn Guide. Produces hank 


roving for finisher frames for making 5.00 hank roving or finer. 


SUPER-DRAFT 


This is a combination four roll system employing cradles and 
bands and also the special Quarter Turn Guide. Designed for drafts 
of 18 and over. It is especially effective in mixed fibers of different 


types and lengths. 
Whilin 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 


in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 

You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE é 

Clipper products. cn lige 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. . ek ee 


-operation. 






























The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 


well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 





1 TER 


We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! 














CLIPPER CLIPPER 


SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
















You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 
VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


CLIPPER BELT LAC ER | COM PANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
e 


=. Sn 2 ee ! 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper . 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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9 YEARS OF SALT SEAS AXD TROPIC HUMIDITY 





LLEGHENY METAL des have 
A superb strength and stamina, 
in the face of heat, wear and most 
corrosive influences. That 9-year- 
old all-stainless seaplane is merely 
an example under one set of service 
conditions. Thousands of other in- 
stances are ready to hand in homes, 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants and 
stores—in trains, trucks and buses 
—and in almost any dairy, food, 
chemical, paper, textile finishing or 
oil refining plant. 

The point is that stainless steel 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
The time-tested Stainless- Stee 


ALSO HANDLED AND STOCKED BY ALL JOSEPH Tf. 


1945 


| HAVE AO EFFECT ON Staseless Steel 


is the world’s most versatile, and 
probably longest-lasting, metal for 
commercial purposes. In Allegheny 
Metal, 


steels, 


pioneer among stainless 
these qualities are highly 
developed, uniform and depend- 
able. Where can you use them to 
advantage? Let our engineers and 
technical staff work with you on 
your problems of today, and your 
plans for the future. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporatiom 
Brackenridge, Pa. 





RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 





Water-borne 


polyvinyl resins provide 


safer, simpler coating methods 


GEON latex is a film-forming plastic material used 
to apply thin coatings to fabric, paper, fibre, thread, 
wire or any other material to which coatings can be 
applied by conventional methods. It is a true latex— 
a water dispersion containing a solid content of ap- 
proximately 50% vinyl resin. Especially suitable for 
use in continuous processes, GEON latex is an easy- 
flowing, milk-like liquid of remarkably high stability. 
It is mot rubber and contains vo rubber. 

When suitably formulated GEON latex can be used 
with standard coating equipment. Variations in viscos- 
ity can be obtained to make GEON latex 
suitable for use with such machines as 
knife spreaders, air knife coaters, roller 
applicators and continuous dip tanks. 


In addition to the natural economy 





and simplicity of processing, GEON latex, being a 
water system, offers safety advantages not to be found 
in solvent systems. The dangers of toxicity and ex- 
plosion are eliminated. Dangerous, expensive and 
cumbersome solvent recovery systems are unnecessary 
because no solvent is used. 


GEON latex, like all latices, has its limitations. It 
is not a “miracle material”, that will do away with 
other coating methods. Yet already its use in military 
and related applications has proved that entire new 
fields in coatings will be opened up by this new mate- 
rial, the development of which was a 
true scientific achievement. For more 
information, write Department HH-6, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ne 
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YES, THE ELASTIC STOP NUT 


‘Textile men will recognize this picker 
-tick as a potential trouble spot, a con- 
stant threat of interrupted production 


and high maintenance costs. 


But loom fixers will recognize the red- 
collar remedy applied here — because 
there is growing familiarity with Elastic 
~elf-Loecking Stop Nuts, the famous 
d-collar nuts with the earned repu- 
tion for overcoming shock, impact 


d vibration. 


scores of Elastic Stop Nuts are used 
a single loom, absorbing violent 


nishment in many places, as in the 


| boit and lug strap connections of 


STOP 


ENTILI 


the picker illustrated. In all its appli- 


eations, the nut with the red collar 


proves it can hold fast and stay put. 


The red collar of the Elastic Stop Nut 


eliminates the loosening effects of 


shock, impact and vibration. The collar 
is unthreaded and gauged slightly 
smaller than the bolt. It 
tough, strong, durable material. The 
bolt threads force their Way in, do not 
cut. The result is a two-sided friction 
grip on the bolt threads that grips 
firmly. And because the collar is resil- 
ient, the Elastic Stop Nut may be used 


over and over again. 


NUT 


Union. New Jersey 


WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 


is made of 


CORPORATION OF 


Solve your loose nut problems by 
equipping your machines with Elastic 


Stop Nuts and keep them running. 


[OOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 


THE SYMBOL OF SECU! 


THE COLLAR 

1S ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN BE 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN 


LOCKED ON 
f.] elo] aae bd 
THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING 
RED COLLAR 


——— 


aN 
MADE IN All SIZES AND TYPES — WITH 
THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS 





ESNA 


TRADE MARK 


AMERICA 
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HOW TO PICK A BOBBIN 
that can “sweat out” conditioning... 





A “STEAM BATH” at temperatures up to 200° - 
necessary in some rayon processing -is a severe 
test for the toughest bobbins. To take this punish- 
ment, U S builds a super-resistant bobbin with 
special transparent enamel finish, and rust-resist- 
ing rings and brass bushings, that has long since 
proved it can “sweat it out” and stay in service. 





FOR INTERMEDIATE CONDITIONING, where tem- 
peratures hit 150°, you'll find the U S 150 finish 
stands up to your best expectations. For Hygrolit 
conditioning of filling yarns, the USSR finish has 
exceptional durability. U S Bobbins also withstand 
the warping effect of conditioning heat and mois- 
ture because they are made from straight grain 
split stock, and scientifically seasoned. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT- 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 





THE HIGH POLISH necessary to prevent filling 
from catching while winding and unwinding is 
assured by the USSRC finish. It is especially suit- 
able for fine numbers of soft twist yarns. For 
coarse numbers, the USSR finish offers the proper 


smoothness. In any style bobbin, U S can meet the | 


highest standards of precision. 





IF YOU’VE HAD TROUBLE getting the perform- 
ance you want from bobbins, tell a U S representa- 
tive your requirements, and he'll help you select 
U S equipment that will stand up longer and lower 


your costs,— whether you need Bobbins, Shuttles, | 
Cones, Rolls, or Spools. You'll find him thoroughly [7 
equipped to advise you on any phase of processing 7 


any fiber. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 





ESTABLISHED 185” 
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How Up-to-Date are you on ALUMINUM! 


filling 
ing is |) 
7 suit- | 

For | 
yroper | 
et the | 





* Reynolds Aluminum sheet, 


ii. plate, extruded shapes, tub- 
thanks to ALUMINUM °° 3°35" 
| able in various alloys, tem- 


pers and sizes as required. 
They are also available in 





HIGH HUMIDITY is, of course, extremely important in 


many types of textile production. quantity, fabricated into 

4 Of necessity, this tends to create a high atmospheric corro- oy ready for assembly. 

' . ~ . “fo . . S Saves > > ¢ =< 

4 sion factor, which not only reduces the life of equipment, but lis saves time, eliminates 

fa , ere ; scrap problem. 

4 also causes condensation, which, in the presence of rust and 

ki os f sitet ieneseiitilieees Wealth ata iene Note: Thicknesses less 

j Stains, often renders worthless hundreds of yards of material. | sheet SOON an dhiahiatatl 

" . ot . | ° aa 

; Tough, corrosion-resisting Reynolds Aluminum sheet or sheet; thicknesses .250" and 

_ plate, used in the construction of dryers, slashers, and other greater are termed plate. 

, equipment, means longer life and even more important, in- Write today for Catalog 

. . . yge = W > ¢ > Ps 

? sures colorless, stain-free condensation or drip. together with detaied infos 
f | mation. Address: Reynolds 
ror Whatever your interest . . . whether you are manufacturer Metals Company, Aluminum 
oe : or user of textile equipment . . . Reynolds engineers will Textile Sales Division, 2535 

ct . IR . ; ‘tree 

nr gladly cooperate with your engineers. Consider Aluminum South Third Street, Louis- 


| lower 
1uttles, 
oughly cs 


... Consult Reynolds. ville 1, Kentucky. 


Buy Victory Bonds . . . and HOLD Them 
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From the riches of rayon comes a wide range of benefits for 
all the people. Beautiful. useful fabrics for fashion and the home. 
Increasing uses in industry...secure jobs in even greater 


numbers... expanding opportunities for the employment of capital. 





With the added impetus given rayon by wartime ingenuity, 


AYON..-.WELL-SPRING OF RICHES 
: 


its future looks vast and inviting. 


ee i 

r e ka 
TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION + 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Wo | 
ane: [ 


feetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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OU don’t have to worry about pro- 
duction losses caused by the pre- 
mature wearing or scuffing of indi- 
vidual when you use Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. 
Accotex Aprons give you uniformly 
good service for 


ap rons 


a uniformly long 
period of time because the tough syn- 
thetic rubber composition of Accotex 
is exactly alike in every apron. This 
composition is scientifically formulated 
and laboratory controlled, and_ that 
eliminates variations which cause un- 
even wearing in natural products. 

Moreover, the special seamless con- 
struction of Accotex Aprons—with a 
sturdy cord interliner sandwiched be- 
tween two thick layers of synthetic 
rubber—provides added assurance that 
they will not tear, break open, or 
stretch during operation. 

In addition to these important fea- 


tures, Accotex Aprons offer the follow- 
ing operating advantages: 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than three years 
show little sign of wear. 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 
they assure cleaner-running work. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They perform 
with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons minimizes slippage. 
Check these mill-proved advantages 
on your own frames. For complete in- 
formation and free samples of Arm- 
strong’s Aprons, see 
representative. Or 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Dept., 8311 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Accotex 
A rmstrong 


your 
write 


o 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK 


COTS @¢ ACCOTEX COTS 












Is The Man With Ee 
The "WET MOP” 


Losing Money For You? 








Costly, outmoded wet mopping has no place 
in a modern textile mill. It is slow . . . wastes 
labor . . . makes floors dark and dingy and 
frays them thus hastening decay. And it 
slows up production, adds to spoilage losses 
and encourages accidents, too. Don’t waste 
money, time and manpower by wet mopping! 











CLEAN, DRY, HARD FLOORS ARE 
IMPORTANT TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


Speedy, low cost maintenance with the popular, “‘textile- 
proved”’ TENNANT SYSTEM keeps your floors in topnotch 
shape for speeded-up production. Jt assures floors that 
actually add to your mills profits! 

Floor cleaning the TENNANT way takes minutes, not 
hours . . . doesn’t interfere with mill operations, .. . re- 
duces daily cleaning costs as much as 50%. Eliminating 
mopping, TENNANT-maintained floors stay like new: 
bright-surfaced, lustrously clean, non-slippery, hard and 
dry. 

Floors like this give benefits shared by your entire 
\ plant—bright rooms, boosted morale, increased effi- 

\ ciency, greater safety. You'll notice the speed-up 





REFLECT MORE LIGHT! A typical Tennant-maintained hard 










































maple floor in a textile mill showing how rooms are bright- in production. 
ened when this System is used. (Laros Silk Mills) ‘ . 2 
Here's what the TENNANT SYSTEM does: [| 

vata RESTORES FLOOR SURFACES. Frayed, softened § 

BCE top wood fibers (caused by scrubbing) are & 

dogo. Weomhamnaang, Sayabiien rapidly removed in one operation with a & 

Tennant Floor Machine. Leaves a smooth, §§ 


hard, brilliant surface that’s sound and vig- 3 

- orous, looks like new. Brightens dingy floors FF 
like magic, regardless of their age. 9 

HARDENS FLOOR SURFACES. Application 77 
of a quick drying, vegetable oil seal 
effectively fills, binds and hardens 
wood fibers. Rapidly burnished by the 





Tennant Floor Machine, the seal 4 
becomes a part of the wood. m= fre 
KEEPS FLOOR SMOOTH, CLEAN, BRIGHT 7 

One operation with the Tennant 9% cr 


machine and traffic stain and 
dirt is burnished from the floor B . 

af leaving it smooth and spotless. B% 1€ 
¥ 5 gj Keeps floors in perfect condi- 

—s ‘ : — tion. Speedy one-man job; BF 

. no sweep-up is needed. ) Le 
More efficient and up to 

6 times faster than wet- 


= mopping. . th 


MAINTENANCE} * 
COSTS LESS | *° 


with the Tennant System F €X 
THAN WITH ANY 
OTHER METHOD! fF ‘he 


to 


TYPICAL VIEW of weave-room floor of top-nailed hard- ¢ 
wood, kept clean, smooth and bright with Tennant dry- 
cleaning. (Copeland Fabrics Corp.) 


FREE FROM OIL, DIRT, LINT, 
OLD FLOORS BECOME LIKE NEW! 


Cleaned and sealed against oil and dirt penetration, 
splintering and even against wear of steel truck wheels, 
Tennant maintained floors stay like new for years. 
Their bright, hard, non-slippery surfaces reflect ‘‘good 
housekeeping’’— the kind that marks a modern, efficient 
mill. 





CHECK THE TENNANT SYSTEM TODAY! 


TT ae ee me Ty se 


Tennant System in textile mills. Let us show you how to obtain PT TT Tt Te 


finer floors with less effort, time and expense. Tye Oe ek eee eee 
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--- for EASTERN 


--- for STAINLESS 


ARE 
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extile- 
ynotch 
rs that § 
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«ae x da ph En Bh T < 
inating a ey LD Dae’ a at DNS 
. new: : 
rd and 


entire my » >) Sa 4 ke Bl ‘ 
3 STAINLESS STEEI 
ed effi- Ff N 4 4 y Ne Pe Me ye OD 


eed-up 


oneal of UNEXCELLED QUALITY 
ing) are a 
aoe $ 
ey boss 
aaa , be seeing much of the new WRITE TODAY. . . FOR NEW 96 PAGE CATALOG! 


oil seal Be . ° es 
hardens ' Eastern Stainless blue and black trade mark — ES — It’s hot off the presses...an office-handy encyclopedia giving 
the seal fm es ail h d f skilled authentic information on modern applications of Stainless 
BRIGHT , teproduced above. identifying the product of skile Steels in many great industries including your own. Contains 
Tennant craftsmen —all of whom are specialists in Stainless — much technical data compiled by Eastern Stainless specialists. 


tain and § 
‘ Be sure to get your free copy. 


the floor BF . . is ™ 
| spotless. f) it stands for Stainless Steels of superior quality. 
act condi- 
aan job; 

needed 


all ap tof, Let this striking new emblem be a constant reminder 


than wet- 


ae P 6 Baltimore 3, Maryland 
that “Eastern has the answer when Stainless is the 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy 
of your valuable new 96 page catalog. 


~~ 
Firm Name 3 - cq S 
Address i (€ S 


STAINLESS 


lL SHEETS 


ASTERN STAINLESS ,:ronarion 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


a re Stainless Sheets Exclusively « Distributors’ stock available in most areas 
ee 
sh 1) CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT » LOS ANGELES * NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA 
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NANCE ' question.” Eastern Stainless furnishes twelve standard 
LESS | and several special grades, all of highest quality, in an 
ant System) Extensive range of sizes and finishes. And remember... 


'H ANY 
erHop! | the Eastern Stainless Technical Staff is ready always— 


Fe Se ee oe ee On ee a on oe an'4 


to give you prompt, helpful service. 


! 
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How This New Beamer Drive 
Maintains Tension on a Warper 


On a warper, yarn tension is determined primarily 
by (a) pressure applied at the creel tension cups and 
(b) the yarn speed. The former is fixed throughout the 
doff. The latter is held constant by this new G-E 
beamer drive, which operates as follows: 

A tachometer-generator is coupled to the compress 
roll. Since the speed of this roll is directly proportional 
to yarn speed, a voltage is generated which is, in 
turn, proportional to yarn speed. 

As the beam diameter increases, yarn speed and 
roll speed tend to increase. The tachometer gen- 
erator instantly and continuously transmits the 
increasing voltage signal to an electronic control 
panel which automatically and smoothly reduces the 
driving motor speed to compensate for the increasing 
beam diameter. Yarn speed is thus kept constant, 
thereby maintaining a consistent level of tension 
throughout the beaming operation. 
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Pumas 


TACHOMETER 
GENERATOR 


D-C DRIVE 


ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL PANEL 


G-E ee 
THY-MO-TROL 


PT SPEED 


SELECTOR 


eee geht ele ed 


If you’re processing yarns at 
HIGH TENSION....... 


Mill operators who are working with yarns 
at high tension will be interested in G.E.’s new 


high-tension, high-precision beamer drive. 
Now being successfully used on slashers, its 
close control over beaming tension has helped 
to reduce ‘‘seconds”’ and has contributed to 
higher product quality. Requires no friction 
clutches, slipping belts, or other mechanical 
equipment. 
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tension within very close limits 





Shc care in handling is not enough when you're & ° e 
| : Major Benefits of 
warping fine rayon, high-counts cotton, and other delicate 


yarns. Machines, too, should “pamper” the yarn. How? th e ay ew G - E B E A M E R D R I V E 


By holding tension to exact standards throughout the 





beaming operation. This is the function of a new, low- Maintains yarn tension within very close limits 


tension, high-precision beamer drive developed by G.E- throughout the doff. 
Using electronic control, this new drive automatically Installed easily and quickly. No cams or mechan- 
holds yarn speed constant throughout the doff (within ical linkages needed. 


imits of +0.5%). This cl trol of d i j ‘ 
nee 0.57). This close control of yarn speed is a There is no motor-generator set or mechanical 


fundamental requirement for maintaining tension in the speed changer to occupy valuable floor space. 


warping operation. The result is more uniform beams with 


Simple to operate. Yarn speeds are easily set by 


fewer breaks on the slasher. And because there are fewer simple dial adjustment. 
work stoppages, your output per machine increases. Beamer accelerates smoothly and ata rate which 
This new beamer drive is only one of a wide variety of is adjustable; decelerates quickly and smoothly 


when stop button is pressed. 
avtomatic tension-control systems developed by G.E. for P P 


Withstands severe mill-service conditions. Re- 


practically all textile manufacturing operations. These quires little maintenance. 


include drives for slashers, mercerizing ranges, yarn 
winders, and duo-dye-jigs. A G-E textile application 
engineer will be glad to discuss the characteristics of any 


one or all of these systems with you. Apparatus Dept., 





General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Keep en buying Bonds —and keep al! you buy 


e- Va w+ 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
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EXTILE MILLS are located in Alabama because here they find 


many intelligent women workers ready to accept employment. 


Other reasons are a state government that believes in fair treatment to 
business; a natural climate that is mild and makes tor low cost in 
textile manufacture; friendly towns away from congested industrial areas; 
native-born help which learns quickly; a dependable supply of low-cost 


electric power. 


Your correspondence relative to possible locations for your plant is 
invited. Write our Industrial Development Division, Birmingham. 
Our engineers will compile, without cxpense or obligation to you, facts 


to help you reach a decision. 


President 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
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You have only to imagine a world without COLOR to 
appreciate the importance of the latter. To ignore color in 
the styling of textile products is to overlook a selling force 
more appealing than the fabric itself. 

When styling and producing yarn dyed fabrics, use 
Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing and you get a four plant serv- 
ice, with a combined capacity of over 600,000 Ibs. per week, 
backed by 35 years of experience in selecting the proper dyes 
for the purpose. 

Whether one plant or all four plants serve you, color qual- 


ity will be uniform. 


” astirée 
LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


SSAA 


F OUCTS OF NARROW FABRIC AND BRAID MANUFACTURERS —TWO OF THE MANY BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY WHICH WE SERVE 
A 
GREENVILLE CHATTANOOGA —~—~ 


— t= 


ROVIDENCE Se S_ ~~ PHILADELPHIA 





WHAT DETERMINES THE QUALITY 
OF WOOLEN & WORSTED FABRICS? 


It takes more than good wool to 
make a good fabric. Good proc- 
essing is also essential and one 
of the most important processes 
is the carding. Good carding 
requires not only good card 
clothing, but also the right card 
clothing for the purpose. 


There’s no better card clothing 


4 


3 FACTORIES > ++ § REPAIR 


than Ashworth; and Ashworth 


representatives . . . all practical 


card men... will be glad to con- 
sult with you on your card cloth- 
ing problems. 


Ask for further details. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*+} Worcester*; Philadelphiatt; Atlantat? 
Greenvillet: Charlottet; Dallast: (Textile Sply. Co 


*Factory tRepair Shop :Distributing Plant 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK,RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
* LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE ° 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 


RECLOTHED . ° ° ° ° ° ° 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING 


POINTS. 





ia 
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“FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION—CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 





During the past few years the difficulty of obtain- 
ing natural oils from abroad has made it neces- 
sary for textile mills to use sulphonated oils made 
from domestic oils almost exclusively. Those 
who have used Cyanamid products have not only 
found them consistently high in quality but con- 
sistently avaslable. For Cyanamid has established 
completely reliable sources of supply for its 
domestic oils and employs modern, large scale 
equipment in processing them. For example, 
Cyanamid’s sulphonated castor oil has been avail- 
able in large quantities to meet the most exacting 
requirements and has helped many mills to main- 
tain high standards in the quality of their textile 
ICES products. Whatever your demands, you can de- 


pend on Cyanamid as a steady, reliable source of 





NOOL, supply for: 
sESTOS 
PPING 
en as 7 oe : i 
> AND One of Cyanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the produc IMPORTED— DOMESTIC— 
tion of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means greatest Sneaae Sustesamn 
POSES bossible uniformity in chemical supply. a — a 
Tea See i e i 
_—* AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 
METAL- FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Babassu Oil Corn Oil 
FLATS Penetrants + Softeners + Finishes Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Sizing Compounds » DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents : . 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialties Sperm Oil Seya Bean Oil 


and Heavy Chemicals 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 








tb He . 2 : re 


5 (A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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The tendency of warp and filler threads 
to slip and shift in otherwise good 
quality rayons, sheer cottons, nylons, 
and some wools, degrades those goods 
... reduces profits and satisfaction all 
along the line from manufacturer to 
ultimate user. 

How to control this slippage has 
been an old, unsolved problem in the 
textile world. 

Now, Monsanto’s new organic silica 
sol, Syton* W20. . . a colloidal disper- 
sion of silica...offers for the first 
time a practical solution. 


How Slippage Is Controlled 


Slippage in fabrics occurs because the 
slick, often frictionless surfaces of warp 
and filler threads have no adherence 
for each other. Under abrasion or un- 
even tension they are easily displaced. 
Syton W20 
overcomes 
this ten- 
dency by 


these threads with actual non-skid sur- 
faces. The greatly increased co-efficient 
of friction between the fibers hinders 
the degrading excess movement be- 
tween threads. 


How Syton W20 Does It 


Supplied as a water solution, Syton 
W20 is applied with regular padders 
and without heat. The tiny fibrils of 
silica suspended in the solution pene- 
trate the individual fibers, leaving the 
valuable non-tacky, non-skid deposit. 


Only low concentrations are re- 
quired. The fabric is left supple and 
resilient ... with a quality, dry, delus- 
tered finish. 


Ready Now 
Syton W20 is now available in com- 
mercial quantities. For full informa- 
tion, technical data and details about 
a trial in your mill or plant simp!y 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Textile Tech- 
nical Service, Everett Station, Boston 


ONSANTO providing 49, Massachusetts. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS“ PLASTICS The Textile 


SERVING “INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Whether you're a processor of rayon hosiery, knitted fabrics, 
or woven piece goods, Olate can help you turn out a finished 
job which has ‘‘sale-ability’’ written all over it. This pure, 
neutral, low titer soap has a firmly established reputation for 
exceptional detergent, lubricating, wetting out, and 


penetrating properties. And for unusual safety to fiber and fabric. 


FOR YARN FINISHING 


Olate-scoured yarns give fabrics the pleasing finish and 


handle which contribute so much to eye-appeal FOR HOSIERY 
and sales-appeal in the finished product. Scouring SCOURING AND DYEING 


is thorough . . . rinsing is fast and complete. Protection 
Count on unusual freedom from un- 


against oxidation, rancidity, and odor development ; 

: ; even dyeing when you scour hosiery 

is exceptional. : 
with Olate. Count on top speed, too, for Olate’s 


cleansing action starts the minute its fluid 


FOR SCOURING AND solutions penetrate the hosiery. Incidentally, Olate 
DYEING WOVEN PIECE GOODS 
AND KNIT FABRICS 


Olate’s gentle cleansing, lubricating, and wetting ProctervGe VA Z 
out properties provide important advantages in scouring 


and dyeing fabrics. You'll see these advantages in terms 


of exceptional freedom from such trouble makers as 
uneven shrinkage, streaks, dye blotches, and chafe marks. 
Countless textile mills report that Olate’s processing 
performance is helping them guard against cost'y, 
wasteful tie-ups and rejects. There's a place in your 


plant where Olate can be helpful. Safe and efficient for Wey 
lenile Loup usage ° 


@ bi 
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costs you less than most proprietary scouring oils. 
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34 MODERN REPAIR PLANTS—These plants are fully 
equipped to handle repairs on any electrical equip- 
ment, which is not too large to be moved. Equip- 
ment includes special apparatus for High Frequency 
Testing, Dynamic Balancing, Metal Spraying, Phos- 
Copper Brazing, etc. 





12 ENGINEERING AND SERVICE OFFICES—Factory- 
trained engineers are available to diagnose trouble, 
and work with your own engineers to speed up re- 
pairs. Portable field equipment assures accuracy. 





17 RENEWAL PARTS WAREHOUSES — Conveniently 
cated warehouses can give you prompt service on 
nuine Westinghouse renewal parts. A Maintenance 
-ngineer is available to discuss any of your problems. 
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A Local Service for the Textile Industry 


Whenever you need major electrical repairs in your 
plant—or repair and overhaul of equipment outside your 
plant—call Westinghouse. A nationwide maintenance or- 
ganization, with local branches as close as your telephone, 
is ready to help you get apparatus back on the job in the 
shortest possible time. 

This service offers 3-way flexibility to meet your needs: 
(1) A Local Repair Plant—completely equipped to handle 
repair and reconditioning of motors, generators, controls, 
transformers, etc. (2) Field Engineering and Service to 
handle major repair or overhaul jobs right in your plant. 
(3) Renewal Parts Warehouses to give you prompt service 
on genuine Westinghouse replacement parts. . 

To obtain any of these services, just phone your nearest 
Westinghouse Sales Office for a Maintenance Engineer. 


J-96005-3 


WHAT ‘‘FACTORY-PROVED’’ MAINTENANCE MEANS 


This tag, attached to every repair job 
handled by Westinghouse, means that the 
work has been handled according to rigid 
factory standards. ‘‘Factory-Proved”’ meth- 
ods and materials have been employed; the 
apparatus has been tested according to 
factory specifications; apparatus repairs 
carry the standard Westinghouse guarantee. 
This means better, longer-lasting repairs. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES - OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


y 


ENGINEERING SERVICE REPAIRS 
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Write for new 
24-page book 
explaining 
cost saving 
advantages. 


You can have : 


AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 


flutomatic 


OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


Let an American MonoRail 
Engineer explain these advantages 
and tell you the complete story of 
Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning for 
spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping operations. This inform- 
ation will be gladly given without 


cost or obligation on your part. 


e POR 


ex 
e 
ee 


THE AMERICAN: « ¢ co. 
13108 ATHENS AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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TENSIONLESS 
DYEING 


Rayon requires near-tensionless processing 

especially in the wet state. Van Vlaanderen has 
developed a complete line of tensionless equip- 
ment the Slack-strand Scouring or Boil-off 
Machine, the Loose-form Conveyor-type Scouring 
Machine, the Continuous Slack-strand Dyeing 
Machine, the Loose-form Conveyor-type Dryer 
and the Tensionless Dyeing Machine shown here. 


This machine prevents harmful tension because 
both rolls are driven. Uniform dyeing results 
are obtained by nearly-constant cloth speed 
through the dye bath. 34” batches are possible 


because tension does not build up as roll in- 
creases in size. 


There are other advantages. Write for folder 
giving full information. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 
370 Straight Street Paterson, N. J. 


World’s largest) manufacturer of machinery for 
processing modern fabrics. 
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Tycol jubricants 
ment. Their performance Proves jubrica 
engineering and rigid testing. The line includes 
“ 
a 
DIESEL OILS of 100% paraffine pase, refined DUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
py the most modern processes for all types of machinery in 
to eliminat unstable com all types of industry from 
pounds that would oxidize in steel to textile. 
e Water 


ere is 3 Tid 
Y Diesel 


service- 
ted Oil for ever 


Associa 


requirement. 
e from paraffine 


GREEN cAST GREASES, mad 
base cylinder oil with 4 mini- 
cs extremely 


mum of soap - 
economical. giving greater 
ication pet pound than do 


conventional greases. 
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OIL, refined from 100% Penn 
CYLINDER OILS refined from 100°% Pennsyl- sylvania Crude by ide Water 
GE vania Crude. They have ex- Associated s triple refining 
ceptionally high resistance to “process which produces that 
preakdow® under high tem tough film of protection — fa- 
perature operation. mous all yer the worl 
Any Tide Water Associate office willhelp YOU selectthe oilor grease best suited to your needs. 
“posit My { 
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ubrication 


FOR GREATER SERVICE...LONGER LIFE 
from everything that TURNS! 


All equipment will last longer — give better service — if the 
proper lubricant is used. That's why you will find it profitable 
to use Tycol oils and greases. 


There’s a reason! No matter what your lubricating need 
— extreme pressure”, high or low temperature, high speed, 
or any other service condition — there’s a Tycol Oil or 
Grease scientifically engineered exactly to suit your specific 
requirements. 


Refined from the highest grade crudes, Tycol lubricants 
are exceptionally resistant to breakdown which means 
greater economy ... longer machine life for every type of 
equipment. 

Tide Water Associated engineers will gladly recommend 
the Tycol lubricant that meets your particular requirements. 
Call, write or wire your nearest Tide Water Associated 
office today. 


Makers of the Famous VEEDOL Motor Oil 


*EXTREME PRESSURE! For clear, concise descriptions of the 


* basic tests used to determine important 
lubricant properties — Viscosity, Pour Point, Extreme Pressure and many 
others — consult Tide Water Associated's informative handbook “Lubri- 
cania’. For your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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L PBRICANTS all anger 


RVICE NEED 17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH - CHARLOTTE, WC. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
MACHINERY CAPABLE 
OF PRODUCING ALL 
QUALITIES AND TYPES 
OF WORSTED YARNS. 





ENGLISH DRAWING BOX 


ENGLISH, ANGLO - CONTINENTAL 
AND CONTINENTAL SYSTEMS. 




















STH 
tty, 
* Makers ¥ 
& KEIGHLEY ENG'S 


NO. 379 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL DRAWING BOX | 


WHEN YOU ARE CONSIDERING ANY 
EXTENSIONS OR ALTERATIONS TO YOUR 
PLANT MAY WE HAVE THE PLEASURE 
OF OFFERING YOU OUR SERVICES. 


Sole Agents U. S. A. and Canada 
ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO. 
211 Congress Street 
Boston 6, Mass. 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND ° | 
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Especially designed for spinning frames equipped astra ee a 
with flat clearers, where eyebrowing is a problem, 
- ea ! 
| the new Dayco Type “S” Roll Covering ie the , ... AND PROVIDES THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES, TOO! 
latest addition to the ever-growing Dayco line of sila ctinshieasseeainaiaaeacarcianine 
specialized synthetic rubber textile products that FY LO TaD Oe a 
are reducing costs, increasing production in lead- 3. Specially compounded for uniform wear, length- 
. ‘ : . ° ening service life. 
ing textile mills everywhere. Embodying all the | 
i ae 98 4. Equally effective for special types of synthetic 
advantages of the popular Dayco Type “C” Cot, sector f - 
7 x 5 ‘i ’ nO | and synthetic blends of yarn. 
including improved drafting, no grooving, longer ac tiiada caine 
; ‘ me = l 5. Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 
service life, lower net roller cost and many others, { : 
-p att ‘ oe 6. Produces more uniform yarn. 
the new Type “S” has been especially engineered I 
: 5 a - 3 2 j 7. Unaffected by temperature changes. 
to reduce eyebrowing to a minimum, Study its 
many PLUS advantages in the box at the right. 
Then write for full information about the new 
Type “S” Roll Covering for spinning frames with 
flat clearers, and the Type “C” for revolving a \ al 
cman: ia i (aia 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY sais ae 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. a 
— MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 4s | t a Bic 
THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
e 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 
Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 
Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Important 


Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for { 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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SARCO TR-40 lia! 
REGULATOR ELIMINATOR 
HOT WATER BY-PASS 


TO COOLER 


BY-PASS 
TO PUMP 





ed 


COMPRESSOR COOLING a ENGINE COOLING 


HOW MANY VALVES 


COULD YOU TURN IN A MINUTE? 


It depends on how fast you can run—for the points at which 
i simple temperature control is needed are distributed all over 
your plant. 
























Also, requirements for cooling water on engine, compressor | 


jackets and condenser, for heat in process work and even 
SARCO TR-40 


the hot water service for washing and showers, vary by the O BLEN | 

5 A simple cooling control for ° . SARCO BLENDER 
BH compressors, condensers and minute. An army of men couldn't run fast enough to keep Seip: diiiaih ‘Dhiiguatte | 
j 










stills — saves up to 50% of temperatures in line. process heating and 
» the cooling water. 5 : ‘ : cooling 2 
c And the cost of turning valves by hand is tremendous—in 





wasted heat and water—in rejects or delayed production. 
The cost of controlling temperatures with Sarco is low and 
soon forgotten. There is a simple, reliable, inexpensive Sarco 
control for every heating and cooling operation in your plant. 
Ask the nearest Sarco representative or send for the Sarco 
Hock-Up Book. 


REFRIGERATION , AIR COMPRESSOR 
2 nt so 


a. | oe) 






DIESEL 





v9 


FOUR STARS 

ON OUR E PENNANT 
TESTIFY TO SARCO 
PERFORMANCE 

IN THE WAR EFFORT 





F 
; Represented in Principal Cities 
SARCO COMPANY, INC., 475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. © Sarco Canada, Ltd.,85 Richmond St.,W., Toronto ?, Ont. 
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a U 5! COSTS INDUSTRY 


$100,000,000____ HOW MUCH 
pors It cost YOU 7? 


Answer _$ 


It would be well worth your while to fill in 


the answer... because that’s exactly how much we believe 


we Can Save you. 


Two Cities Service products, Rust Re- 
mover and Anti-Corrode, in grades for 
every specific industrial need, have 
quickly and effectively helped many 
companies eliminate this liability. 


Cities Service RUST REMOVER clears 
metals of rust or tarnish. Works quickly 
—easy to apply. 


Cities Service ANTI-CORRODE 
prevents rust, provides an impenetrable 
film that protects metals against rust 
or corrosion. 

Talk it over with your local Cities 
Service engineer . . . see for yourself 
what his rust prevention plan can do 
for you or... 


Cities Servis 


Oil Co. 


Room 518, 70 Pine Street. New York ». New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information on 


Prevention Plan. 


Name 
Vitle 


Company 


6 2s 06 2 Oo 6 © 8 6 2 08 e668 6 0 4 0.0:6 50 6 6 960 


Address 


Cities Service Rust 


228 8 6 2 0 268 60 69 6 008 66266 2 86'S 02 0600606 6 0 8 


eee ees 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 
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IS THE WORD FOR 


SULFRAMINE DT | 


Ultra’s amazing new POWDER detergent 


Leading textile mills are finding Sulframine DT 
an exceptionally efficient and economical deter- 
gent. Chemically classified as an alkylamino- 
sulphate, it can be utilized in almost every phase 
of boiling off and dyeing. As an emulsifier 
and foaming agent, Sulframine DT dissolves 
readily, and it will form rich suds even in dilu- 
tions of one to ten thousand or more parts of 
water. Not even the most severe water con- 
ditions can affect its phenomenal properties. 


Sulframine DT is totally immune to lime and mag- 
nesium salts... resistant to acids and alkalies... 
and will not deteriorate in storage. In fact, it can 
replace soap, eliminating the dangers of rancid- 
ity and stains left by unrinsed soap particles. 
Too, the thorough dispersing qualities of Sulfra- 
mine DT make it an ideal dyeing assistant for rayon 
and acetate fabrics. Let a test prove your need 
for Sulframine DT. One of our technicians will 
be glad to bring you a practical mill run sample. 


NOTE: Sulframine DT has potent commercial uses in dozens of other 





Paterson, N. J. 


industries: Dry Cleaning, Dairy, Steel, Insecticide, Cosmetics, and House- 
hold Preparations. Wire or write—today—for more detailed information. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 











Chicago, Illinois 


ALABAMA 
Owen-Richards Co. 
1009 Second Ave., N. 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA 


Edward D. Maltby Co. 
448 West Madison Street, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 

Boal Foundry & Machinery Co. 
S. 10th St. & Carnall Ave. 

Fort Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


Automotive Parts Co. 

Stockton 

Bearing Enginee ring Co. 

1019 Harrison St., Oakland 7 
Bearing Engineering Co 

1545 Mission Street 

San Francisco 3 

Hopper Machine Works 
Bakersfield 

FE. D. Maltby Co. 

1718 South Flower Street 

Los Angeles 15 

Motor Hardware & Equipment Co. 
1125 Columbia Street, San Diego 
Moty & Van Dyke 

Alturas 

Pacific Mill & Mine Supply Co. 
Fresno 


COLORADO 


Western Belting & Packing Co. 
1720-28 Wazce Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


The Bidwell Hardware Co. 
1293 Main Street, Hartford 


FLORIDA 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
3323 Turner, Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 


The Pye-Barker Supply Co. 
231 Pryor St., S.W., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Bearings Service Co. 

111 South Market St., Marion 
Factory Supplies Co. 

1528 7th Street, Rockford 
Illinois Bearing Co. 

513 Franklin Street, Peoria 
Power Transmission Equip. Co. 
130 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 


INDIANA 
Bearing Service Co. 
9 N.W. First Street, Evansville 


eet 


eet tee eres these 


There is no better authority on the solution of power transmission 
or conveyor chain problems than your WHITNEY authorized 
Distributor. His knowledge and experience are at your disposal — 
why not take advantage of it? 


Bearing Service Co. 

216A S. St. Joseph St., South Bend 
Berry Bearing Co. 

5811 Calumet Ave., Hammond 


IOWA 

ILlinois-lowa Bearing Co. 

214 East 4th Street, Davenport 
Illinois-lowa Bearing Co. 

510 12th Street, Des Moines 
Pecaut Industrial Supply Co. 
1819 East 4th Street, Sioux City 


KANSAS 

Warford Distributing Co. 

315 S. St. Francis Street, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Bearings Service Co. 

211 West Center Street, 
Madisonville 

Kentucky Bearings Co. 

415 South Second St., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Prager, Incorporated 

472 Howard Ave., New Orleans 
MAINE 

Edwards & Walker Co. 

5 Monument Square, Portland 
MARYLAND 

Slaysman & Co. 

813 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore 2 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Pulley & Shafting Co. 
87 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Bearing Co. 

1624 Harmon Place, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Bearings Co. 

409 E. Superior Street, Duluth 


MISSISSIPPI 


Soule Steam Feed Works 
Meridian 

J. S. Stilley 

419 South State Street, Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Langdon Supply Co. 
1317-19 Union Ave., Kansas City 


Transmission Supply Co. 
3511 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 


MONTANA 


Hall Perry Machine Co. 
802 East Iron Street, Butte 


NEBRASKA 
Central Supply & Rubber Co. 
Omaha 


NEW YORK 

Belt Rope Supply Co. 

218 State Street, Binghamton 
Belt Rope Supply Co. 

1132 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
Belt Rope Supply Co. 

520 John Street, Utica 

Bickford & Francis Belting Co. 
35 Pearl Street, Buffalo 

L. C. Biglow & Co., Inc. 

250 W. 54th Street, New York 19 
Industrial Equipment Co. 

82 State Street, Albany 

Ward Bros. Mill Supply Co., Inc. 
70-76 Market Street, Lockport 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
115 West 8th Street, Charlotte 


OHIO 


McCash Transmission Service 
32 East 13th Street, Cincinnati 
Smith Power Transmission Co 
1545 E. 23rd Street, Cleveland 14 


OKLAHOMA 


Mideke Supply Company 
100 East Main Street 
Oklahoma City 2 


OREGON 


Berg-Evans Chain Company 
116 S.W. Pine Street, Portland 
Fisher Brothers 

Astoria 

Loggers’ Supply Company 
Marshfield 

Moty & Van Dyke 

Bend 

Moty & Van Dyke 

John Day 

Moty & Van Dyke 

Klamath Fallas 

Moty & Van Dyke 

Lakeview 

Oregon Supply Company 
250 West 4th Street, Eugene 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Berks Engineering Company 

6th & Chestnut Streets, Reading 
Jackson Gear Company 

31st St. & Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
Shingle & Gibb Company 

4621 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Mill Supply Company 
389 Charles Street, Providence 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis Bearing & Supply Co. 
363 S. Main Street, Memphis 2 


TEXAS 

arenes. Krachy Company, Inc. 
703 Northport Avenue 

C orpus Christi 

Brance-Krachy Company, Inc. 

4411 Navigation Blvd., Houston 1 

General Engineering Corp. 

Monroe & 13th Streets, Ft. Worth 

A. D. Gugenheim Company 

227 West 7th Street, Amarillo 

Hirsch Bros. Machinery Company 

1901 Bassett Avenuc, El Paso 

The Continental Supply Company 

Continental Bldg., Dallas 


UTAH 

Bearing Service & Supply Co. 
68 West 4th South Street 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Taylor-Parker Co, 
47 Commercial Place, Norfolk 


W ASHINGTON 

Berg-Evans Chain Company 
1729 First Avenue, S., Seattle 
Morrison Harvester Supply Co. 
Walla Walla 

Morse Hardware Company 
Bellingham 

E. T. Pybus 

W enatchee 

Washington Mach. & Supply Co. 
W. 9 Cataldo Avenue, Spokane 
W hitcher Machinery Co. 
Aberdeen 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley Machine & Electric Co. 
Beckley 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Bearing Company 
426 East Wells Street, Milwaukee 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
544 Inspector Street 
Montreal, Quebec 

65 St. Anne Street 
Quebec City, Quebec 

11 West Front Street 
Toronto, Ontario 

301 Security Building 
Windsor, Ontario 


WHITNEY CHAINS 


ROLLER « SILENT « CONVEYOR 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORDB 2, CONN. 
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Veta ae aes 
of exacting certified colors, 
National Aniline maintains 
comparable standards yA 
uniformity in the production 
Me cm Ley ae ee Oe 
Osa Ae where color is used. 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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w To Remove 


As Recommended F(A) 
And Approved by 
‘The use and value of permanent magnets 
has increased in recent years, due to improve- 
ments in design of the physical magnet and 
composition of the metal itself. 


“The permanent magnet has sufficient 
strength to give complete satisfaction when 


properly installed. Proposed installations 
should be submitted to the insurance company 
having jurisdiction for approval. 

“The permanent magnet is simple, requires 


IRON AND STEEL From TEXTILES 
ON SRO ANN 
TRASH 


ln Process 


practically no maintenance other 
than cleaning of collected trash, easily 
understood and maintained by ordinary labor, 
not dependent upon outside source of power, 
relatively light in weight, extremely flexible 
in design, economic in cost and presents no 
additional fire hazard of its own to the process 
protected. 

‘‘Numerous installations of permanent mag- 
nets are operating with complete satisfaction 
in many textile mills.’’ 

Factory Insurance Association 
Hartford, Connecticut 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ccccecccccccccess eeeessvescese 


Address __ 


Your Name____ 


For Your Copy of Bulletin 103 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 501 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 





TYPICAL AIR LINE 


INSTALLATION City 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


$01 East 12th St. 


‘Say EAR’ EEZ 
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Erie, Penna. 








That’s easy. The man who has no 
loose sheets — no carbon fuss to deal 
with. The man whose forms are all 
set for writing, and who by a simple 
twist of the wrist will complete his 
Here’s convenience that 


UARCO Register 


transaction. 
means efficiency - 


convenience. 


UARCO has a complete line of 


registers — a register to suit every 
record-writing need from purchasing 


orders to bills “of lading. Forms, 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 


Who's got the edge on getting finished FIRST! 


sually 





enough for ; 
more — are cian: at one time. The 
firm writing base plus an ever-fresh 
roll of carbon assures clean, legible 
copies. Also, if desired, registers that 
automatically file duplicate copies of 


every record written can be had. 


Check UARCO’s story today. A 
UARCO representative will be glad to 
show you their complete line of Regis- 


ters free of charge. Or write today. 


REGISTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Gor Instance 


Here is one of UARCO’s many Regi 

ters—the Featherweight. This regi® 
ter is suited for order writing in the, 
field, for the taking of orders oveR, 


the phone. It gives you all the regi, 
ter advantages you want in a smal 
compact case. For further detaik® 
write today. 





>, 

ON 38 
5D Es us = , 
, SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS owe _ ' 
FORMS ; HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN ~- BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS y 
8 
BETTER BUSINESS FORMS o 
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STEX 


HEN you 
HERE you.need it 


AST. 


Ready... at che ait of a button . .... MEGATHERM’S 
megacycle energy puts heat where you want it .. . 


instantly! 


Induction . .. for thin-skin and contour harden- 
ing, annealing, brazing and soldering. Ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals quickly processed! 


Dielectric ... for uniformly heating plastic ma- 
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need it 


WithMEGATHERM 


terials, rubber, food, drugs, wood, textiles and cos- 
metics ... rapid defrosting of frozen food! 

There’s a MEGATHERM to fit your need... and a 
MEGATHERM Electronic Application Engineer to 
show you how MEGATHERM electronic heat can he Ip 
you do a better job... build a better product. 

Write on your letterhead today 
details. 


company for 
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@ Clean, live air at the right temperature and right 
humidity can reduce costs by increased production, 
reducing employee turnover . . . fewer "timeouts" 
for illness! "Buffalo" air conditioning equipment 
gives you this kind of air processing and ventilation 
in trouble-free, inexpensive, efficient performance. 


The dependable ''Buffalo"’ air conditioning cabinets 


pictured here are among several types and capaci- - 


ties designed to fill a variety of air requirements. 
Your need may be different . . . yet you may be 
assured, "Buffalo" equipment will handle it to speci- 
fication! For competent recommendations as to 
your air problems, simply call in a trained ''Buffalo" 
representative in any principal city. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


184 Mortimer Street Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


@9 





AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


58 


with good AIR 











“Buffalo’’ Type PC W Cabinet with By-Pass Damper 
Bulletin on request 





“Buffalo’’ Wet Glass Cell Humidifier—Capacity 85,000 
CFM. Write for Bulletin 3457. 
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"PLASTICS SURVEY 
Shows Many Textile Uses 





Reduced Reproduc- 


ness 
tion of pages from \_—__. 
“Plastics Survey’’ me 


by C. Norris Rabold, 
published in Textile 
World. 


CHICAGO - 6 
201 


SVtlLDERS OF QUALITY 


1 1 ee D 












In his valuable survey, part of which is 
illustrated above, Mr. Rabold lists 27 
plastics and 27 methods of applying 
them to textiles for as many textile uses. 
It is highly significant that for 25 out 
of the 27 there is now a time-tested 
WALDRON machine for the method of 
application suggested. 


Plastic coated or saturated cloth holds 
tremendous possibilities for new markets 
for new materials—materials of greater 
beauty, durability and versatility. The 
majority of these will stem from the 


|  \nsef Ca ae, your cloth 


into a glorious new 


material § 


Photo courtesy of Cleaveland Laboratories & Mfg. Co 


METHODS OF APPLICATION ARE PROVIDED WITH 


WALDRON MACHINES 


modern WALDRON machines designed 
to properly handle the required process- 
ing operations. 


Investigate the possibilities for your 
product. Whatever your requirements, 
WALDRON engineers possess the spe- 
cialized knowledge to properly advise 
you. Many of the most popular products 
already developed through a combina- 
tion of plastics and textiles are the re- 
sult of special processing on WALDRON 


machines. 


Copy of “Plastics Survey’ by C. Norris Rabold and our Catalog No. 112 
will be gladly furnished on request. 


JOHN WALDRON corp. 


Vain Office x Works - NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK - 17 
350 MADISON AVE. 


BOSTON - 9 
79 MILK ST. 










MACHINES SINCE 1827 
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spose sen 


Above: Built of stainless steel, steam-jacketed, strongly braced. Steam 
jacket prevents dilution because no steam enters size. Note cut-tooth 


gears. 


Right, top: View from other side. Ball bearings on size rolls. Ball 
bearing hangers on squeeze rolls hold them in perfect alignment and 


ore connected to handwheel to permit raising for washing purposes 


Right, below: View with rolls removed. Deep brass stuffing boxes 


will not leak size 


This size box is typical of the mill machinery 
developed and manufactured in our foundry and 
shop. We can help you to make your manu- 
facturing economical and more efficient. Often 
equipment you already have can be modernized 
at minimum cost. We will gladly make a study 
of your equipment without cost or obligation 
and submit proposals with estimates. If we can 
help, write us. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
(Bateon-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WAX MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


in this patented finish! 


ae 


The Johnson laboratories have perfected this new patented 
Wax- Fortified maintenance finish which gives a rich, no- 
glare beauty, is exceptionally dirt- and wear-resistant, and 


amazingly easy to clean. 


Wax protection for the life of the paint job 


Johnson’s Wax-Fortified Interior Finish is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with wax which is evenly distributed a// through it, 
not just on the surface. As a result, the wax protection lasts 
as long as any finish remains— steps up maintenance effi- 
ciency, cuts maintenance costs. No special preparation is 


necessary for application. Brushability is improved because 


ade by the makers of 
IHNSON’S WAX 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


* Now Buy Victory Bonds! 
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of the lubricating action of the wax. Broad coverage and 


great hiding power make for true painting economy. 


Repainting is no problem 
Because the wax is impregnated in the finish, it does not 
retard adhesion. Repainting may be done with Johnson's 
Wax-Fortified Interior Finish, or with ordinary paint. 

Its versatility and special advantages mean that Johnson's 
Wax- Fortified Interior Finish will fit the needs of bakeries, 
food plants, dairies, restaurants, factories, office buildings, 
department stores, schools and hospitals. For the complete 


story, fill out and mail the coupon today! 


Ue rm re em ee ee ee ee em ee eee ee ee wr ee em ee 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. T-115, Maintenance Products Dept. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Sure! ‘Wax Fortified”’ looks good to me. I'd like to see t!* 
“What's Ahead in Paints’’ brochure. 
Name 


Addre 


Business or institution 
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? 7 Want to stop worrying about temperature of 
e raw stock in Franklin Process machines? Control 


it automatically with Taylor Fulscope Recording 
Temperature Controllers. We installed these years 
ago for a famous New England mill, and they’re still 
going strong. 








Want to cook size without overflowing or over- 


oF ji Want to save labor for more important jobs than 
boiling? Put in Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 


watching temperatures on piece dye machines? 





Controllers. Once you have the ideal cooking sched- Let Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers do 
ule, you can reproduce it every time, with automatic it automatically. You’ll find temperatures controlled 


control of time and temperature. All the operator to a degree not previously thought possible, and 
has to do is load the kettle and push the button. timing equally precise. 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


ee ee 





5 Whatever your problem—the tougher the better 

we'd like the chance to work out a Taylor 
Automatic Control system for you. Send for your 
Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument 


t Want the last word in automatic control of yarn 
dyeing? This picture shows the latest Taylor setup 
contrasted with previous installation. One cam 


handles all schedules. Agitator motor always starts Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
in reverse direction so hanks of yarn are unkinked Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
immediately. temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
62 
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WELCOME 


always awaits merchandise that 
stands out for the quality of its 
knitting —for fine knitting is a 
mark of true value. You can rely 
on the precision and accuracy of 
machine-made Torrington Needles 
to help you achieve and maintain 
that controlled quality which is 


the essence of fine knitting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York ¢ Phi'cdelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. ¢ Eoston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 



















Give Your Spindles 
Higher Speeds—Larger Package) 








Capacities with Needle Bearings 


Given the anti-friction ease of Torrington 
Needle Bearings, spinning spindles turn 
faster... handle heavier packages... 
operate on less power...require less 
“shut down” for maintenance... help turn 
in a more efficient and economical job. 

That’s because these compact, effi- 
ciently lubricated bearings are specifically 
engineered to carry heavy friction loads 
at high speeds...to help moving parts 
do maximum work for minimum cost 
in power and upkeep. 

Whether you design, build or use tex- 


MMU | | Wl 


tile machinery you should know how 
Torrington Needle Bearings can help— 
give you a more profitable job. Our new 
Catalog 32 is packed with specific dati 
on types, sizes and applications to man— 
types of textile machinery. It is yours fo: 
the asking: write for your copy today 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY! 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles  Toront 


Clevelon 


London, England 
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4 + Other Republic Products include Carbon and A 
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Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel—the metal that’s 
clean and as easy to clean as glass—is the ideal 
material for textile processing equipment. 


With ENDURO equipment, you can switch from 
dark to light shades without tedious scrubbing or 
boiling out of the dyeing vat. A simple flushing 
with warm water followed by wiping removes all 
trace of former color ina hurry... eliminates danger 
of color contamination from the preceding batch 
and assures true color. 


And there is no need to worry either about the 


smooth, lustrous surface wearing away. Republic 
ENDURO is solid stainless steel throughout. 

For immediate and effective savings in both re- 
placement and maintenance costs, specify Republic 
ENDURO ‘Stainless Steel for all future dyeing, 
bleaching and other textile equipment. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ENDURO STAINLESS S 


Rex. U.S. Pat. - 
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"Wee frequently the accomplishments 
of Purchasing Agents and their staffs have 
been overlooked in discussions of American 
industrial might. In emphasizing produc- 
tion records, Purchasing achievements in 
providing raw materials often are omitted 
. . . in praising scientific and technical 
advances, the ingenuity of Purchasing men 
in locating and obtaining scarce products 


frequently Is unin ticed. 


Yes, through longhoursof diligent, resource 
ful work, American industrial Purchasing 
Agents have turned in a superlative job. 
In paying tribute to them, Columbia re- 
news its pledge of continued co-operation 
to its customers’ Purchasing Agents and 
; , their staffs as they face today’s new 


problems and responsibilities. 


& 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY ° COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 





Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda + Sodium Bicarbonate * Liquid Chlorine + Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) « Calcium Chloride + Soda Briquettes 
Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosfiake + Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) * Pittchlor 
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Better Irucks 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED e TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCK MEN 


“Thanks to Ford for a Truck That 
Can Take It 


- - e and for Real Dealer Service!”’ 


Whether you operate your own 
fleet, or buy your trucking by 
contract, the economy, reliability 
and endurance for which Ford 
Trucks are famous can have a 
definite bearing on the profits of 
your business. 


Mr. J. C. Howard, contract car- 
rier, of East Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
writes: 

“IT sincerely believe the biggest 
dollar values in transportation are 


Ford products. I have used Ford 
Trucks exclusively for years, and 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE 


68 


ROAD e 


have been able to keep my trucks in 
service despite the wear and tear of 
over-the-road hauling. So thanks to 
Ford for a product that can take it 
and for dealers who strive to render 
a high standard of service.” 


The new Ford Trucks being built 
today are still more economical, 
still more reliable and enduring, 
than those which have served 
American industry so well for 
years. Call your friendly Ford 
dealer and tell him you'd like to 
know the full facts. 


ON MORE JOBS 





for YOUR 
Business! 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING Z 


IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 


Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service ¢ NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs « NEW improvements in 
cooling * NEW efficiency in ignition « in 
carburetion «in lubrication « in ease and 
economy of servicing operations « And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units —the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for low-cost maintenance « 
Universal service facilities « Tough, forged 
front axles ¢ Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddle-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, 3/4-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others * 3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-ton unit) « 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cos! ¢ Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces « 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock optional at extra cos? 
en light duty units, standard on all others. 








J} 





FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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Type GRF Watertight 
Pilot Light Condulet 


Type C Condulet with 
No. 1706 Lamp Receptacle 






Type FS Lighting Fixture 

tor flush mounting in walls 

to light steps, tloors, walks 
and gardens 


A 


=> 


pe G Condulet with 
HSS6 Lamp Receptacle 


e 


ype reel Condulet with 
p Receptacle 


# 


ype GSC Condulet with 
Bracket Lighting Fixture 


= 


Type V Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet 
unting on machines 


% 


Type GS Condulet with Shock- 
Absorbing Lamp Receptacie 
r use on mochinery 


E 


Sten ene om eet ae 





Type FS Condulet with 
Pilot Light. Switch, 
and Lamp Receptacle 





Type VR Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet 
tor mounting on a hand ra 


N 





Type EGP Explosion-Proot 
Pilot Light Condulet 
tor pane] mounting 


Type MB Two-Gang 
Watertight Marine 
Pilot Light Condulet 


= 


EFS Explosion-Proot 
ndulet with Double 
Pilot Light 


f 


Type VDA Vaportight 
Observation Light Condulet 
for mounting in vats 


r 








~ VX) Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet 






Type V Vaportight Hea 


for use in the food indus 





a 
Bl 
LE 
oe , 
Type C Conciulet with 


Type ARC Vaportight 
Lighting Fixture 








Type LMKB 
Lichting Condulet 
Type VXHA Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet with 
Flush Hubs 





Type WV Vaportight 
Lighting Condulet 
with Fresnel! Lens 


Type LMG 
ting Condulet 









Type VDB Vaportight 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
with Dome Reflector 
500-Watt 


Type VPH Vaportight 
rect Lighting Condulet 





SONS 


The illustrations show a representative selection from 
the hundreds of different CROUSE-HINDS lighting 


fixtures—each designed for its own particular purpose. 


b 


tor making extensions trom 
concealed ccnduit wiring 


Duty Lighting Condulet 
with Shatterproot Globe 


Marine Lighting Condulet 


Lighting Fixture Condulet 


mplete listings of each type are in Condulet Catalog No. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse I, N. Y., U.S.A. 


*ttices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis 





en Type HNDS Condule 

with Lighted Sign 
No. 3 Type EVA Explosion Proot 
of a series of advertisements which demon- Sign Light Conduler 
strate that CROUSE-HINDS “complete 
line’ means much more than just a range 





of sizes—there is a wide variety of highly 
specialized types in each classification. 





Type EVA Explosion-Proof 
Pilot Light Condulet 


4 


Type EVH Explosion Proof 
Hand Lamp 


i 





Type EVS Explosion Proof 


Type LPH Safety 
Hand Lamp 


% 


Portable Lamp 


Type RMC Watertight 
Manne Lighting Fixture 


ay Type MLC Watertight 


Marine Lighting Condulet 
Shock-Absorbing Receptacle 





Type RCDE-8 Explosion-Proot 
Put Light 





Type VFC Vaportigh 
Gauge Lighting Condule 


Type VFC Vaportight 
Gauge Lightng Condule 


r 


Type ELG Expiosion-Proot 
Gauge Lighting Conduler 


Type VS91 Vaportight 
Hand Lamp 


ff 
| 
| 





Type RCD-8 Vaportight 
Lighnng Fixture 
tor tloor mounting 


wy 





Type EVG Explosion. Proof 
Lighting Condulet 
for gasoline pumps 


Type RCD-8 Vaportight 
Lighting Fixture 
for wall mounting 


é 


Type EVA Explosion. Proot 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 





Type MLC Watertight 





Type VLG Vaportight 
Gauge Lighting Condulet 
Fluorescent 


Type DLA Dust-Tight 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
with Flat Cone Reflector 


Type VC Vaportight 


Type ELG Explosion Proot 
Gauge Lighting Condule 
Fluorescent 





Type DLA Dust-Tight 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
500-Watt 


Type EVA Explosion Proot 
Lighting Fixture Condulet 
$00 Watt 


. 


2500 or in supplementary bulletins. 


Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee Minneapolis 
Washington. Resident Product Engineers: Albany Atlanta Charlotte 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA. LTD., Matn Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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T.. efficiency of tomorrow's produc- 
tion will be influenced by the handling 
capacity of freight elevators. 

The smooth dependable performance of 
OTIS Freight Elevators is an assurance of 
more tonnage hauled... more time saved. 

OTIS Freight Elevators can be arranged 
for dispatching to predetermined floors — 
to fit exactly the requirements of any cycle 
of operations. 

Ask your OTIS representative about 





Collective Control for high-speed freight 
elevators and Double Button Control for 
moderate-speed freight elevators. 

For the finest in vertical transportation 


tomorrow, call your OTIS representative 
today. 
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Houghton’s concentrated 


CNS Cy Me ath 2 tae rio 7 


Detergents have been scarce since war 
needs restricted the supply of basic in- 
gredients. But now the product which 
Houghton introduced so_ successfully 
some six years ago is again available 


to textile mills. 


It is N-100, a concentrated synthetic de- 
tergent in liquid form, having a wide 


range of uses, and operating well in 


neutral, mild acid or alkaline solutions. 
N-100 will be found to perform out- 
standingly in kier boiling operations .. . 
for scouring rayon or cotton hosiery... 
as a penetrant or wetting agent... asa 


dye-bath assistant. 


Its high concentration means economy. 
For prices write now. E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


OUGHTON’S TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 


WARP SIZES...SOFTENERS... RAYON OILS...WETTING AGENTS...WOOL OILS 
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SINCLAIR 


has the Answers to Your 
Lubrication Problems 


© By following the Sinclair Tex- 
tile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide, mill operators are able to 
simplify lubricant inventory, and 
dispensing and storing of oils and 
greases. Chance of error in appli- 


cation is eliminated and savings 


in power, down time and replace- 
ment costs can be effected. The 
chart will show you a specially 
designed Sinclair Lubricant for 
every textile machine require- 
ment. Write for a copy, today. 


It’s free. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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CID ALIZARINE *« ACID ANTHRACENE *« ALGOL * ALGOSOL « ALIZARINE 
: a 

LPHANOL * ANTHRACENE * ANTHRALAN * AZO * BENZO * BENZO FAST 

OPPER * BENZO VISCOSE * BENZOFORM + BRILLIANT INDIGO « CELLITAZOL 


ELLITON * CHROMOGENE 





| 


ALINE * NAPHTYLAMINE * NEOTOLYL * NEPTUNE * NIGROSINE * OXAMINE 


IXYDIAMINE * OXYDIAMINOGEN * PALATINE FAST * PARA * TANT: 
HENOFORM * PHLOXINE * PHOSPHINE * PLUTO * PLUTOFORM * PYRAMINE 
‘APID FAST * RAPIDOGEN * RAPIDAZOL * RESORCINE * RHODAMINE 
'HODULINE * SAFRANINE * STILBENE * SOLAR * SUDAN * SULPHON * SUPRA 
IGHT * SUPRAMINE * SUPRANOL * TARTRAZINE * THIAZINE * THIAZOL 
(OLUYLENE * VARIAMINE * VICTORIA * VULCAN FAST * WOOL FAST * ZAMBES|! 


DENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


FGM R-THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK - N. Y; 


a 


SOSTON - PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO  -. GHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
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CRANKSHAFT DEGREES 


Sy 


HERES WHY 


C & K’s 
LENO MOTION 


was changed 
from Crank-Drive 


to CAM-DRIVE w~ 


a) 


Here’s another “inside story”’ on the tireless work of C&K 
engineers, all directed toward making tomorrow’s loom- 
motions and parts better than today’s best: 
In weaving gauze, netting, curtains and other open cotton 
fabrics, the warp-ends (carried by the leno jumper harnesses) 
must be kept down—out of the way of the shuttle—as long as = , 4 
possible. For the longer they’re kept out of the way, the less - Pa hs EBs. 
the liability of warp-breakage. So with C&K’s present Leno Motion, warp-breakage 
The conventional spur-gear-crank drive was effective. Yet in lenos is now at an all-time low, while output and 
studies showed the crank had a tendency to start the warp quality are higher. 
rising in the path of the shuttle a fraction of a second too soon. In fact, a// motions on a// C&K Looms are under 
So the actuation was changed to a cam-operated mechanism, constant study by seasoned men who know how to 
with the results shown by the two curves above. The solid, employ or evolve the most advanced methods and equip- 
lower curve plainly shows that the jumper warp-ends are down ment to determine how—within inconceivably close 
out of the way for a longer period of time when they are cam- time-limits new ways may be developed to weave 
operated. And the shuttle, coming through, has a cleaner shed. your type of fabric better, faster, at lower cost. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. D 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ ALLENTOWN, PA it 
between Today's Knowledge ... 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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DIGEST FOR MOTOR BUYERS 


IT’S DIFFERENT because it doesn’t attempt 
to give you a lot of general technical data about 
motors and motor selection. 

This eight-page file-size folder assumes that you 
know what type of motor you need. It was designed 
to tell you, quickly, about STAR as a source of 
motors and generators. It shows what sizes and 
types are built by Star. It describes Star's way of 
working with customers... how Star becomes their 


“Motor Department”. It gives facts about Star’s 


pioneer achievements in motor design. It names 
many hard-to-satisfy motor buyers who are long- 
tine customers. 

To bring your file on leading motor sources up- 
to-date ... to learn why so many prominent con- 
cerns are turning to Star Motors to power their 
products and production . .. attach the coupon 
below to your letterhead. It will also register 
you to receive the Complete Catalog which is in 


preparation. 


Lary Ny 


‘oa POwer th 
hd LT 





TAR MOTORS 


POWER PACKAGED AS YOU NEED IT 
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STAR ELECTRIC MOTOR CO. ! 

- & 

212 Bloomfield Avenue i 

i Bloomfield, N. J. i 

1 1 

i Send 8-page Put me on list to t 

t bulletin about receive Complete 1 

i Star Motors Catalog 1 

; Name and position ; 

; Cara is rane oa imei vende cans ew sage desithseeaeanetee ' 

: Address ; 

1 : i 
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vor STANDARD GATES VULCO ROPES 
are TODAY out-performing 


ANY V-Belts EVER Built Before! 


During the war, our Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns required, for combat service, V-belts 
built to performance standards never dreamed of before. 
Gates developed these greatly superior V-belts through in- 
tensified, specialized research —and here is what this 
NOW means to you:— 


@ Every improvement developed by Gates 
for these Army V-belts has also been added, 


jen 

ww day by day, to the quality of the standard 

oh oS Gates Vulco Ropes which have been ‘delivered 
to you. 

Here is one rare instance in which you have received 
immediately the full advantage of war-time improvements 
developed primarily for military use. Ordinarily, you have 
to wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts, everyone recog- 
nized the vital role they played in maintaining the produc- 
tion that proved so essential in winning the war. 


That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, 
day by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our 
armed forces during the war — and that is why your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any 
V-belts ever built before! 


All Gates V-Belts Se’ 
are Built with THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
The Patented ; 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


aN = ) bil a ee a 

CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street 21-23 C & S National Bank Building 

CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Filth St) NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 


NAb lad 
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—a continuous-filament yarn preferred by weavers and knitters 
its uniform smooth-running qualities—identified with many of the leading fashion fabrics 


of today—and. by textile men looking ahead, with the finer fabrics of tomorrow. 


“EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 


For further information about KODA consult A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES. 10 East 40th Street, New York City 16, 


sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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GILMER V-BEORS: 
Space saving, site 
Built to lock in the groov 
slip grip. In standard and m8 


GILMER HEVALOID GAINER BEL 
Made under Hevaloid patent wit 
Neoprene compound, which provides & »** 
high coefficient of friction. Resist oil, 
heat, stretch ond slippage. 


BELTS 
struction’ Yo 
spindle sp 
strength, lo 


ane 


x: 
Ae 
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GILMER KABLE KORD BELTS AND 


a 
BELTING. Meet practical flat, A (| | amas ia 
power belt ‘ea talon “ae aoe — mas | Y pL TTT 


endless, ‘'two-belts-in-one’’—contactor 
ond power. Tight gripping, hard pull- 
ing, long wearing. 


GILMER CONE DRIVE BELTS. Rein- 
forced multiple jacket edges and 
rubber-locked internal structure check 
wear and unraveling from the action of 
shifter forks. Assure longer life in the 
toughest service. 


m belts...is the 
Mabric belt makers 
underst: nding of tex- 
Ained through 

ithe indus- 

Fline there 

1ose needs. 


or x : " 
four mill that is 
fin efficiency ? 
he's rp 
ineers. They 
bind and remedy 


baka ble for con- 
@bligation. 


4 BELTS include Endless 


Or carding machines, Endless Flat 


“Gens tor spinning frames, etc. All are com- 


va 


‘pletely described in the handbook, "Gilmer 


Belts for the Textile Industry’—a book that 
simplifies the specifying of belts for a large 
majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 


* * * L. H. GILMER COMPANY * * 6 


= PACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. ° 
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HIS carding machine requires a drive that 

starts smoothly and operates without vibra- 
tion. The textile manufacturer who operates the 
machine wanted to make sure he got just that 
kind of drive—so he specified Veelos—the ad- 
justable V-belt. 

Result? The Veelos V-belt has been in service 
since December, 1941—when it replaced a chain 
drive—and has operated 24 hours a day, six days 
a week ever since. You'll agree that by this time 
the operator is in a position to know if belt ser- 
vice is satisfactory. What does he say? “The per- 
formance of this Veelos V-belt has been excel- 
lent,” states the firm’s Vice President. ““We are 
also pleased with the Veelos V-belts we use on 
our line shaft drives.” 

You, too, can be sure of smooth starting and 
steady going with Veelos because: 

Veelos Tension Control Ends Vibration... Pro- 
tects Belts and Bearings. Control of tension— 
simply by removing links—on each strand of 
Veelos provides uxiform, controlled tension in 
the entire drive at all times. 

This is only one of 12 exclusive Veelos advan- 
tages—advantages that have won for Veelos 
approval in every type of industry—including 
yours! Write today for your free copy of the 
complete Veelos catalog. 


MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING CO. 
MANHEIM, PA. 
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ain MANY other manufacturers making precision 
products, International Detrola Corporation recognizes 
the fact that efficient production depends very largely 
on good seeing conditions. 


As its letter herewith testifies, this company has found 
that WHITE ceilings and walls, working as partners 
with a good lighting system, give the best seeing con- 
ditions obtainable. 


A paint of lasting whiteness is best for plant ceilings 
and walls because it reflects more light than paint of 
any other color. Furthermore, it distributes light and 
brightness evenly throughout the working area. Dark 
shadows and glare, which result ONLY when light is 
NOT properly distributed, are eliminated. 


For further data on the importance of light and paint 
to plant efficiency, send for a free copy of “Color for 
Industry” TODAY. 


BARKKELED | 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
'EXTILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 
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DATE spassousnetae’ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20-K Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 




















Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
16-page illustrated booklet, entitled ‘Color for Industry"’. 


COMPANY... 

STREET AND NUMBER 
CITY 
ATTENTION 


TITLE 


SUNLIGHT 


IN MAINTENANCE PAINTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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‘A well pioneers again, / 


Ampco Alloys are a group of super long- 
wearing alloys of Aluminum Bronze | 
developed exclusively by Ampco Metal, Inc. 


The new POWELL Line of Ampco Alloy Valves are made 
from patterns of special design. These include Globe, Gate, 
Check, Y, Relief and Flush Bottom Tank Valves, Cocks and | 
Liquid Level Gauges. 


Ampco Alloys are especially valuable to the chemical and 
refining industries, not only for their corrosion resistant | 
qualities, but because of their resistance to abrasion and their 
ability to withstand much higher temperatures than standard 
bronzes and brasses which have top temperature limits of 
about 500 F to 550 F. Also available are Powell Iron Body 
and Steel Valves in which the trim, or working parts, such 
as stems, seats, wedges and discs are made of Ampco Alloys. 


Powell Engineers will be glad to advise you on applications 
of Ampco Alloy Valves. Special bulletin on request. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Ampco Alloy Flange. 
End O.S.&Y 
Liquid Level Gauge 





125-pound Iron Body Globe 
Valve with Ampco Alloy Trim. 





Screwed End Gate Valve 





200-pound Ampco Alloy d 





125-pound Iron Body Gate Ampco Alloy Flush Ampco Ailoy Flanged ; 
alve ith 
Valve with Ampco Alloy Trim. Baitem Tank Aalve, bs ee : 
elef Valve. 





150-pound Ampco Alloy 
Swing Check Valve 





F ind Ampco Alloy O.S. & Y 150-pound Ampco 
150-pound Ampco Alioy Flanged Globe Valve, equipped with Alloy Screwed End 150-pound Ampco Alloy Flanged Ampco Alloy Flanged End 
End O.S. & Y. Globe Valve Powell Patented Seat Wiper O.S.& Y. Gate Valve End O.S.4Y. ‘‘Y”’ Valve. Ground Key Plug Cock. 
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In the slasher room of the Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn., where high temperatures create uncomfortable 


working conditions, Color Conditioning Green is used on walls to create, psychologically, an impression of coolness. 


CONCLUSIVELY PROVED in representative textile plants 
roughout the country, Du Pont Color Condition 

: has received widespread recognition as a practical 

n for increasing operating efficiency by improving 


rking conditions. 


olor Conditioning for industry is scientific, func- 
il. It is not “interior decoration.”’ It produces 
its by reducing eyestrain and fatigue. It improves 
ile by using color to psychological advantage. It 
s eliminate personal injuries, fosters better em- 


ee-management relations. 


in today for a safer, more efficient, more produc- 
plant through Color Conditioning. Increased 


uction of Du Pont Color Conditioning Paints 


will enable you to put this proved program to work 


in the very near future. 


Callin a Du Pont Paint Engineer or write to 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ALS U6. Pat OF 


@UnND CONDITIONING 
PAINTS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDER | ; 


£3 OB B/NS 
GO/VG //V 


Wounvo 
PACHAGES 





The moving assembly line principle has always been the essential feature of Abbott winders 


and is not available in other makes. 


The operator sits in one position, sets the full bobbins in a rotating magazine in front of her 


and doffs the full cones or cheeses at the same position. 


There is no walking all day, stooping to pick up the bobbins, reaching over to tie them in 
pushing trucks around the machine, etc. She works at the end of the winder out of the way 
of fly and dust. She does not have to strap a knotter to her hand and wiggle her thumb all 


day to tie knots. 


As a result there is very little operator fatigue and yet the production in bobbins tied in per 


hour will average more than on any other equipment. 


Any of the standard 6” traverse packages can be wound—warping cones, knitting cones, 


wood or paper tubes. 


The bobbins to be wound may be big or small, single or ply, warp, filling or combination wind, 


wood or paper. 
Operators are quickly taught and maintain an even steady production. 
The skill of winding is built into the machine. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 


Southern KRepresentative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville. S. C. 
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No objectionable noise, pipe hammering or shak- 
ing pipes with the exclusive “Pressurizer Piston” 
in the PICK INSTANTANEOUS HEATER. 
Acting as a part of the steam injection tube it 
stabilizes injection pressure and automatically 
compensates for changes in heater load. 


“Custom-selected”’to fit your needs Pick heaters are 
obtainable in 7 sizes with maximum capacities 
ranging from 10 to 200 gallons per minute. Every 
heater is capable of sustained and accurate de- 
livery of any volume from a mere trickle to its 
full capacity. Any temperature within the effective 
range of 40 to 180 degrees Fahrenheit can be in- 





HOT WATER 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATER 


stantly selected and accurately maintained by 
merely changing the setting of the thermostat. 


The versatility of the PICK INSTANTANEOUS 
HEATER fits it for all industrial needs. As a 
PRIMARY HEATER, capable of delivering any 
specified volume of water up to 200 gallons per 
minute. As a SUPPLEMENTARY HEATER for 
“spot” applications near the point of use. And 
as a BOOSTER HEATER easily installed in the 
discharge line to automatically “boost’’ and cor- 
rect temperature deficiencies. For complete in- 
formation and specifications write PICK MFG. 
CO., Dept. 1704, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


a. 


_ WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 





A BEER 








Curing (il Spots Is Costly! 


Prevent Them — with |\x 


TQ _ REGISTERED 


D OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & 


Hundreds of mills are finding that the most effective form of oil spot pre- 
vention is NON-FLUID OlL—the drip-less, waste-less modern lubricant 
that stays in bearings and off goods. 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates constantly and dependably, outlasting 
liquid oil 3 to 5 times. Thus, it not only prevents oil spots, but saves 
money on lubricant and application cost. 


These facts have been proven so 
well by tests during the past 49 years 
that over 70% of the leading textile 
mills now use NON-FLUID OIL. 


Write for Instructive Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 





i 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S. C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, i 
R. |. DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO | 


3 E 
* 

f 

' 
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NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture. 
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work direct with you. Standard Stock Bearings 
and Precision Bronze Bars are available from 
your nearest Authorized Bunting Distributor. The 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. 


Special Bearings our engineers will ‘be gi 
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PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY « ONE RESPONSE EET e ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY | 









Where CRANE Can Help You 
in Piping Problems 


The conditions under which your piping systems 
operate govern your choice of piping materials. You 
can best determine the exact requirements. In that 
task you will find the Crane line a ¢ru/y helpful serv- 
ice. By giving you the world’s most complete selec- 
tion of piping equipment for all applications, Crane 
makes it possible to get exactly what you need. You 
choose with complete confidence. for Crane, with 
90 years’ experience, points out clearly the distinct 


ed 


TA 





(ona nar 


TL en 








g 
adv aaa ‘of each type of valve fittings and pip- 
ing accessory. 

In choosing Crane materials, you simplify any 
piping job. One order to your Crane Branch or 
Wholesaler covers all your needs. Uniform quality 
in all materials—plus single responsibility for them— 
helps keep installations at peak efficiency longer—at 
minimum cost. For maintenance or new work, the 
Crane line answers all piping equipment problems. 


Cc eaten ser and circulating water pumps in power rons 


° wy 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron 
Body Wedge Gate Valves are suited for many services 
in factories and power plants, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are rec- 
ommended for steam, water or oil lines; all-iron valves 





i 





* 





Size of Valve 


2 to 12 in. 
14 and 16 in. 
18 to 24 in 


*For steam 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 


CRAN 
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for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. Made in O. S. & Y. 
Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


Working Pressures 


Saturated 
Steam 


125 pounds 
125 pounds 


(For sizes under 2 


Chicago 5, IIl. 


ei 


Screwed or Flanged End Valves 





and Non- 





Hub End Valves 
Cold Water or Gas. 


Cold Water, Oil 









or Gas, Non- Shock_ _ Non-Shock 
“200 pounds : 200 pounds 
150 pounds 150 pounds 
150 pounds 150 pounds 












lines larger than 16 in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 


in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


- Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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How to convert any standard 
constant speed motor. to a Low Cost 


Gleas Variable LZ 


Mount Your Motor on This 








Apply This Disc Assembly 
to Motor Shaft 





REEVES Motor mane 






Base is built in wide range of sizes to fit any 
standard constant speed motor up to 15 h.p. 
Includes sliding platform and handwheel for 
moving motor forward or back. 


Connect to Driven Machine 
With This Special V-Belt 








Place specially designed REEVES V-belt be- 
tween discs and over pulley on power input 
shaft of the driven machine. Adjust belt to 
minimum center. Anchor motor base. 


HOW IT WORKS: The operation of a REEVES 
Motor Pulley is extremely simple—yet it follows 
the time-tested REEVEs principle of a V-belt travel- 
ing between the adjustable driving diameters of 
cone-shaped discs. By turning handwheel, motor is 
moved forward or back on base, varying the driving 
diameters of the discs. As motor is moved toward 
driven machine, belt rides higher between discs, thus 
increasing the speed transmitted. Turning hand- 
wheel in opposite direction reverses the operation. 


Any speed within range is accurately maintained. 


Assembly consists of two facing cone-shaped 
discs, one stationary, the other sliding later- 
ally, and compression spring for mounting on 
extension shaft of motor. 


..-.and you have a 






Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulley 


available in sizes to 15 h.p. for stepless 
speed adjustability within 4:1 range. 





WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH |! 
Motor Pulley is the simplest inaiaitable method of 
providing infinitely variable speed adjustability to 


: The REEVES 


a driven machine. With this low-cost, easy-to-install 
equipment you can transform a machine with fixed 
speeds into a far more versatile production unit 

one that is instantly responsive to every changing 
condition and work schedule. Install REEVES Motor 
Pulleys on your machines in service, and when you 
buy a new machine, look for the familiar REEVES 


handwheel that signifies REEVES-equipped. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


a SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 
New, 96-page book gives 


complete information on this 
and the two other basic 
REEVES Speed Control units 
—the Variable Speed Trons- 
mission and the Motodrive. 
Ask for Catalog W-450 


WORLD, NOVEMBER, 
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Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


REEVES Speed Contro 











Upper photo shows partial view of eight Monel-lined dye 
‘ tanks in use in an eastern plant. Rolls, reels, baffle plates, 
| heating units and tie rods are also made of Monel. Lower 
| photo shows close-up of Monel lining after more than 
ten years’ use. 
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it’s JOHNSON’S 


a 
BIG NEWS...DRAX service rapidly 
becoming available at laundries 


=. and dry cleaners everywhere! 


wer. 





Yes, Johnson’s DRAX isa truly different fabric finish! 
Not only is it an amazingly efficient water-repellent that 
also guards fabric freshness, but it is easi/y renewable at 
neighborhood laundries and dry cleaners. This is excit- 
ing news because it means that a DRAX- protected 
fabric can a/ways be as completely water-repellent and 
stain-resistant as when it was new. 





> 
se Furthermore, DRAX gives superior results in use. 
e Tests conducted by an independent laboratory showed 
\ ) , 
wi that DRAX produced a water-repellency efficiency 
r exceeding Army specifications for initial spray rating. 

. ) | 
“ DRAX is easy and inexpensive to use and may be 
eal 7 - ; 
oe applied, not only to cellulose fibres, but to any textile. 
~o ; ; - 
” Technically, DRAX is a simple wax emulsion which 
" z ; . ; 
nit stays stable in solution,'is non-flammable. Textile mills 

5 i ; 
vw already using DRAX find that it adds a definite profit- 
ye" plus to fabrics without being costly or difficult to use. 
ot ‘ ° ° 

DRAX tags are available to identify DRAX-treated 
av” - . . 

fabrics to customers. Be ready for the big demand. 

Ane 
ss - Learn about DRAX now. 
"al 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Fabric Finishes Diviston, Racine, Ws. 
Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 West 26th St., New York 1. Or an) 
of our other 18 district offices. 





_— This DRAX tag 
il will be a recognized 


symbol of plus value Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly — Tuesday night — NBC 


woo cnr arn ae ee — = 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. TW-115, Racine, Wis. 


Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instructions 





DRAX 63 made ty the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX (A nome everyone knows) 


and complete information. 







CULT oh . oe! 
© Guarebined by = * Buy Victory Bonds — to KEEP! 
Good Housekeeping 

Mts dovenere wo > 


| ” 
‘ 
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PC FOAMGLAS 





ALE of PC Foamelas, the new cellular glass insu- 

lating material, keeps growing and growing. 

Plant owners all over the country are using it to In 
sulate roofs, floors, walls, tanks and equipment. 

PC Foamglas helps maintain temperature and 
humidity levels. It is impervious to moisture, acid 
fumes, vapor. It’s verminproof and fireproof. When 
properly applied, its insulation value is permanent. 
Check these advantages against the insulation you 
are now using and note the difference. 

Send the convenient coupon today for free book- 
lets describing thisinsulation material that stays new. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 698, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


{/so makers of PC Glass Blocks + 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





a eC ITV), 





t Gr 


In the new building of The A—Q Mills, Timmonsville, S. C., 


OWS 





PC 








Foaméglas Insulation is used as shown above, to provide improved 
control of temperature and humidity levels. Ordinary brick ties are 
used to tie PC Foaméglas in to both backing and facing. Engineer: 
Herman Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C. 





The new drying room for the gum dip unit, at Firestone’s Akron Plant, 
will run to temperatures as high as 280°F. In order to insure that 
adjacent rooms be kept at normal temperature, the walls, the floor 
and the ceiling (illustrated here) are insulated with PC Foamg@las. 
(General Contractor, Krumroy Construction Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Please send along my free copy of the 


| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Room 698, 632 Duquesne Way 
l Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

booklets checked below 

| Roofs Walls 

| Neve 

| Address 

7 City 
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Mirrored Loveliness . 


» » The true reflection of natural 
beauty comes with flawlessly clear, even-textured — stockings. 


Every full-fashioned stocking manufacturer Knows that produc- 


tion bringing high profits depends on the finest needles. Keep 


your Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles 


And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put 


“ir 


needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


ACHINE WORKS . READING, P A 





1? 


“Patience is but lying to 


and riding out the gale.” 


BEECHER 


Within the limits of material and manpower now. avail- 

THE WAR DECORATIONS OF able we are working on production of new high-precision 
Bur. of Ord, Flag and Navy “E™ READING Machines, designed to develop a new-high 
AIL-Nowy standard of quality and quantity production in the knitting of 
Full-Fashioned Stockings . . . Until such time as we can 

deliver these new machines to you, we will do our utmost 


to help you keep your present equipment at highest efhciency. 


tRALILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 








.. ARE BEST FOR © GOOD REASONS 





Their light weight means easier handling for everyone 
in the mill . . . no back-breaking job when they are made of 
magnesium. In addition, shippers make sizable savings on freight 
when shipping yarn-loaded magnesium beams to and from branch 
plants or outside mills. 


Because of the high strength and stiffness of magnesium 
warp beams, they can withstand the tremendous forces 
exerted by modern synthetic yarns. Maintenance cost is low. 


Built true, they remain true throughout their long life, no 
distortion, cracking or splintering. Their permanent di- 
mensional accuracy reduces vibration and results in better fabrics. 





For information on magnesium warp beams in any type or size, 
write Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent for these 


= products, 1705 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 





l REG. “ws eas. OFF 


4 AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


SUBS4E DIARY Oo F AtUM™MINU™M COMPANY Oo F AMERICA 
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MAXIMUM CAPACITY! 
IN MINIMUM SPACE) 


: 5 


ing. larger load and s 
capacity than any other 
bearing of like dimensions. Tht 
NORMA-HOFFMANN- 


ROLLER BEARINGS are 
URMA-AVFFMAN ue 
PRECISION ROLLER BEARINGS 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 











WITH SINGLE-ROW BALL BEARINGS 










BEARINGS CORP'N., 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. ¢ Founded in 1911. 


¥ Write for the Catalog. Let 


eur engineers work with you. 
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\ d the A tea Invite retail customers to take 


their purchases with them. Make it easy—for the retail store and for the 
customer—with a special “take with” package of rigid, light weight, colorful 
corrugated board. Such packages have high after-purchase utility value to 

the consumer and continue to promote your product name in the home for 
months after the original sale is made. Does your product lend itself to 


convenient ‘“‘carry home” merchandising? If it does, here is an idea worth investigating. 


HD Post-War Packaging Idea 


LUGGAGE BOX 


/ Attractive, easy to carry H & D luggage type 
Z boxes furnish the merchandising background 
for many items including, no doubt, one or 
more of your products. This unusual package 
design can be used for effective retail display, 
promotes additional sales, wins dealer good- 
will — three important factors for efficient 
merchandising. Our booklet, ‘Pack to Attract” 
will open your eyes. Send for a copy today. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4530 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Factories in BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO @ CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND © DETROIT © GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
HOBOKEN @® KANSAS CITY @ LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @© RICHMOND @ ST. LOUIS © SANDUSKY, OHIO @® TORONTO 
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I ° O00. 00 () machine operating hours 


vive Gulf Technologists new facts 


on ball bearing lubrication 


THE BEARING TEST MACHINES shown be- 
low have been operated for over 1,000,000 test 
hours to develop better lubricants for ball bear- 
ings. These machines operate twenty-four hours a 
day when in use, and tests of as much as 20,000 
hours without bearing failure have been made on 
a single application of a Gulf quality grease! 
Gulf technologists have devised many kinds of 
special apparatus and equipment which duplicate 
or closely simulate service conditions, so that the 


performance values of lubricants can be predeter- 


mined. To this is added knowledge gained 
through field contacts with thousands of plant 
problems each year. Result: improved lubricants 
with better performance values which help indus- 
try increase production and reduce maintenance 
costs. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching 
problem, let Gulf co-operate with you in develop- 
ing the best solution. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Service 


Engineer to call. 


cqpueneln 
DRE ee ae es 
LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Division Sales Offices: Boston + New York 


98 


* Philadelphia - 


The grease testing machines shown above are only 
a small part of the highly specialized equipment 
employed by Gulf technologists to develop improved 
lubricants for specific requirements. 


Gulf Refining Company 


Pittsburgh - Atlanta - New Orleans - Houston « Louisville + Toledo 
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ned Destructive Dust, Grit, 
Powdered Materials 
ant 
ints 
lus- 
ae 3 OTHER TYPES 
OF PROTECTION 
ing | 
Op- “ 
” FOR PROTECTION Against 
rice Atmospheres That Contain Acid and 
Alkali Fumes — Abrasive Dusts 
< t. eT - 
Use Century TEFC Motors 
Form J 
Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled motors are designed 
to operate continuousiy in abnormal atmospheres found in 
chemical and processing plants. 

They provide protection against atmospheres containing 
acid and alkali fumes, oil or animal fats, coolant solu- 
tions, metallic, abrasive, and other destructive dusts, grit, 
and powders. 

Where atmospheres are charged with high concentra- 
tions of destructive fumes, Century TEFC motors can be 
provided with special insulations. 

i 

4 Why not find out how Century TEFC motors cc n help you 
avoid production delays and help achieve contimuous, eco- 
nomical performance? Call in a Century engineer. 

1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
Century Explosion Proof 
Motor 
sledo i 
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TEFC—Protects Against 
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Extra Protection 
In AUTOMATIC 
Water Relief 


a ern all ) 


7 


fy 

ie 

oe 
; 


NE of the discharge assemblies in each 

end of the cylinder of a CP Horizontal 
Vacuum Pump is arranged as a special auto- 
matic valve. Should a slug of liquid be acci- 
dentally drawn into the cylinder the relief valve 
assembly will lift off its seat against a heavy 
spring, providing extra escape area for the 
liquid and minimizing the danger of damage 


to the pump. This is an exclusive CP feature. 


CP SINGLE AND DUPLEX DRY VACUUM PUMPS 


The durable Simplate Valves are located in 
both cylinder heads parallel to the piston face, 
affording low valve clearance and high vol- 
umetric efficiency at high vacua. 

Arranged for belt, motor or steam drive, 
CP Horizontal Single and Duplex Dry Vacuum 
Pumps are available in capacities up to 15,000 
c.f.m. Two-stage pumps available for very 
high vacua. Write for{complete information. 


Rees KK Kk 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
AVIATION ACCESSORiEs 


pneumatic TOOLS G@niker-Xcxe' DNEUMATIC 


evectric TOOLS oe COMPANY 
HYDRAULIC TOOLS 


ROCK DRILLS General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FINE THROTTLING... 
--» SURE STOPPING 
for 99% H2SOx4 at 160°F 


The operator in this acid-contact 


plant has absolute and safe control 





with Aloyco-20 Valves, designed for 


fine throttling and fool-proof closure. 


VALVES 
SOLVED THIS ACID CIRCULATING PROBLEM 





The wide variety of Aloyco-20 Stainless Sreel 
Valves enabled this Sulfuric Acid Manufacturer to 
achieve piping freedom. He also reduced repairs 
through proper valve application. Since Aloyco-20 
resists Sulfuric over a broad temperature and 
concentration range, he was able to standardize 
on one alloy, thereby lowering inventories. Aloyco- 


20 can also help you. 
SEND FOR DATA ON SULFURIC ACID HANDLING Seles SE 


Sheet AS 20-1 gives metallurgical, mechanical and VALVE SAIC ITSINC S 
chemical data covering Aloyco-20. Shows valves 
in cross-section, dimensions, etc. Write for it. GATE VALVES © GLOBE VALVES 


VY VALVES © CHECK VALVES 
LEVER THROTTLE GATE VALVES 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. . le—w«€ 


15 1304 West Elizabeth Avenue + Linden, New Jersey GAUGE GLASS FITTINGS 
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because of Universal’s 


proven bobbin-building method — Your 


emo. 
: : ; rTecen 
In making the No. 99 Winding Machine automatic, LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING een! 


AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE Mon fe 


Universal engineers preserved those features of ° 
. I { proven bobbin-building method —-gives uniform bobbins. 


“Advis 





the No. 90 machine which are responsible for the Positive spindle drive you get all the production you Rembe 

winding of top-quality bobbins. New controls have wen apy Tultie 

Electrical controls combined with mechanical controls to Sut th 

been established to protect yarn at high speed. simplify design. . : 
° r ‘ . . . . ion 

For instance. the same Universal Traverse Wheel Orders are now being accepted for winding all Wh 

is used. It produces bobbins that are round. par- fibres. Universal Winding Company. Providence. 1 

allel-sided, and free from ridges that cause plucks. Boston, Philadelphia. Utica, Charlotte. Atlanta 2. 

A] 

9 

o 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine 


ae . Putting Electricity to Work to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 
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THE GERMAN ECONOMIC PEACE 
HARD, SOFT. ..or WORKABLE? 





T is not surprising that difficulties are being encoun- 
tered in spelling out the detailed terms of the German 
economic settlement. 


The problem is exceedingly complex. The German 
sconomy is more or less inextricably bound up with the 
conomy of continental Europe. Before the war that area 
excluding the United Kingdom, Ireland and Russia— 
wccounted for approximately one-fourth of the world’s 
roduction, and for more than thirty-five per cent of 
orld import and export trade. Germany’s production 
onstituted almost one-third of the output of continental 
urope. It is obvious that the decisions we make now 
oncerning the future German economy will exert pro- 
ound infiuence not only upon the economy of Europe 
but also upon that of the world. It is clearly not prac- 
icable to plan for an expanding world economy unless 
provision is made for Europe generally to share in the 
levelopment. 

Despite the magnitude and complexity of the problems 
nvolved, it is crucial that we and our Allies come to swift 
pnd decisive agreement. Such agreement is important 
both to world economic reconstruction, and as a demon- 
stration that those who won the war can reach accord on 
he terms of world economic rehabilitation. 


We shall accomplish little if we continue to debate in 
erms of adjectives. Yet most of the public discussion to 
late has centered around whether or not the economic 
ettlement with Germany should be hard or soft. To make 
progress we must focus instead upon objectives. A good 
program is one that will promote our objectives—a bad 
rogram is one that will not. 


What Are We Trying To Accomplish? 


| Upon the economic objectives of the German peace 
settlement there is little fundamental debate. This is 
temonstrated by reference to a number of documents of 
eeent release—the United States Directive to General 
lisenhower of April 1945, the Report of the Tripartite 
Tonference at Berlin of July, the Report of the American 
Advisors to the Office of Military Government of Sep- 
tember. The latter document stresses fundamental diffi- 
ulties in developing a practical program for carrying 
ut the objectives of the other two, but it does not ques- 
tion their formulation of aims. 


What are the objectives that we are seeking to forward: 
1. The disarmament of Germany. 


2. The elimination of German industries devoted pri- 
| marily to armament production. 



























3. The assessment of reparations to compensate those 
ations which have suffered losses from German ag- 


gression through direct war destruction and through 
the German policy of confiscating industrial equip- 
ment to her own use. 


How Far Are We Agreed on Procedure? 


There is also a wide measure of agreement upon de- 
tailed procedure fer carrying eut these objectives. No 
one, of course, questions the policy of confiscating 
German arms. Equally, there is agreement that German 
industry devoted directly to the production of war equip- 
ment should be confiscated or destroyed, and that con- 
trol measures should be instituted and sustained to 
prevent her from reconstituting such industries in the 
future. Since it is not practicable to prevent aircraft pro- 
duction and shipbuilding from being diverted to military 
use, these industries are included in the armament cate- 
gory. And similar reasoning generally extends the list 
of prohibited industries to ball bearings and abrasives. 

There is an additional category of German production 
which all of the Allied powers agree should be uprooted 
and permanently barred. It embraces all economic activ- 
ity which prewar Germany cultivated on an uneconomic 
basis through subsidy and other protection for the prime 
purpose of developing a self-sustaining economy to sup- 
port aggressive war. 

The major elements in this category are not diffieult 
to define. A great German industry for the synthetic pro- 
duction of gasoline and other oil preducts from coal never 
operated upon an economic basis. The cost of such fuel 
preducts to prewar Germany averaged almost four times 
what it would have cost her to buy petroleum products 
in the world market. It is doubtful whether these plants 
could be operated postwar at a cost much below three 
times the world market price for competing petroleum 
products. 


A similar situation applies to German synthetic rubber 
production. In an attempt to free herself at least partially 
from dependence upon supply lines, she produced syn- 
thetic rubber at a cost at least double the world market 
purchase price. Similarly, she protected or otherwise 
subsidized a considerable agricultural production, par- 
ticularly in grains, for which her lands were so ill suited 
that Germans had to pay for German-grown wheat from 
three to four times the world market price. 


‘These are merely outstanding examples. The main- 
tenance of such activities in Germany constituted a drain 
upon the German economy rather than an advantage 
other than that of preserving a self-sufficiency necessary 
for war. Hence their elimination is clearly indicated, and 
generally subscribed to, though the job of defining a com- 
plete list is far from easy, 





What Is The Area of Dispute? 


Unfortunately, this total catalogue of agreed-upon 
measures is not sufficient to provide either adequate 
security against a resurgence of German militarism or 
satisfactory restitution to her European neighbors for 
Germany’s ruthless destruction of their industrial plant 
and equipment. To serve these two ends it is necessary 
to cut down the margin of German dominance in heavy 
industry—in steel, in electric power, in machine tools, 
and other industrial equipment. Unless such steps are 
taken, Germany will emerge from the war with sufficient 
industrial power to provide a continuing and perhaps 
uncontrollable military threat; and we should be per- 
petuating a dominance that was developed, as a matter 
of German strategy, far beyond the requirements of her 
civilian domestic markets or the export potentials of 
normal trade. 

German steel capacity was built to a wartime peak of 
twenty-four million tons a year. Before the war she had 
accumulated a store of machine tools greater than that 
of the United States, and her present stock of some four 
or five million tons of such tools is second only to ours. 
There is little debate over the necessity and justice of 
cutting down the margin of German dominance in heavy 
industry, particularly since it was built to its current 
levels through aggressive economic warfare to serve as 
an instrument of actual warfare. It is recognized, too, 
that in this sector of the German economy will be found 
the most useful reparations in kind for the countries 
damaged by German aggression. 


The question is how much heavy industry and electric 
power equipment should be taken from Germany and 
transferred to others. The Russians, having experienced 
colossal war damage, are demanding very severe assess- 
ments. They talk of reducing postwar German steel 
capacity to three million tons annually. 


The United States inclines to assessments in this field 
of less extreme dimension—we have suggested leaving 
in Germany an annual steel capacity of from seven to 
ten million tons. We naturally are concerned lest action 
be taken that will cause a complete breakdown of the 
German economy. If this should happen while we main- 
tain occupational forces there, we should feel responsible 
for seeing that the Germans within our jurisdiction are 
provided with at least the means for subsistence. Further- 
more, both we and the British know that in the long run 
our peoples will not support control measures over Ger- 
many which go beyond our concepts of reasonable fair- 
ness consistent with security requirements. 


It is no part of our intention, as has been suggested 
by some, to provide for a German economy that will 
serve as a buffer against Russian expansion. We know, 
however, that our weakest course would be to commit 
ourselves now to continuing control measures which our 
people would later repudiate as falling outside demo- 
cratic concepts of justice. On this issue we cannot, and 
should not, compromise. 


How Can We Resolve Our Differences? 


The best chance for resolving the differences which 
have appeared between the Russian position on the one 
hand and the American and the British position on the 


other lies in making a sharper distinction than has ap- 


peared in current discussion between long-term andj 


short-term control decisions. All of us are agreed upon 
the policy of wiping out German military production and 
that part of German economic activity which has been 
run at economic loss to provide for a national self-suffi- 
ciency useful only for war purposes, But we are unwill- 
ing to enter into long-term commitments for holding 
down those parts of the German economy that do not 
constitute a war threat. That would unduly penalize 
future generations of Germans and drag down the whole 
economy of continental Europe. 


It should be possible to reach agreement that measures 
for cutting down German heavy industries and power-f 
generating facilities are immediate measures, and that 
no attempt will be made to sustain such controls over 
an extended period. If part of the German establishment 
in these fields is transferred to countries whose manu- 
facturing resources have been damaged by German ag- 
gression, it can serve the purpose of effecting a reasonable 
balance without destroying utterly incentives for a new} 
generation of Germans to improve by peaceful methods 
their status in a peacetime world. 


Such a program is consistent with the concept of build-f 
ing a healthy and balanced European economy in which 
general economic interdependence provides one of the 
essential safeguards against a resurgence of German mili- 
tarism. We must still face the problem of agreeing upon 
how far the non-armament segments of German indus- 
try can be cut back at the present juncture without lead- 
ing to disastrous breakdown with its resultant chaos, 
Such definition, though formidably difficult, should not 
be beyond the capacities of the nations whose combined 
might brought victory, and who have the strongest off 
incentives for devising a lasting peace. 


The key to agreement lies in each of us doing his best 
to understand the position of the other. Russia must 
recognize that we cannot get our people to subscribe tof 
the permanent repression of a European economy which 
would deny to millions of people any hope of normalf 
economic betterment. We should try to understand— 
Russia’s conviction that she is entitled immediately to 
reimburse herself for her war losses by drawing upon 
the German industrial establishment that still exists. It 
will help to resolve our differences if we separate in our 
thinking steps that require permanent controls from 
those which are merely temporary expedients. 


Neither of us will be forwarding our ultimate and com- 
mon objectives if we impose controls that blight the 
development of so large and important a segment of f 
the world as continental Europe. In such a blight lies 
the germ of a Third World War. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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RENOVATE, 





and EXPAND 


By HAROLD E. REED, 
Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


Y THE END OF 1945, the textile industry in the 
United States and in Canada will have under way 
a renovation, modernization, and expansion program 
involving an initial outlay of $188,265,000 for major 
plant and equipment. For the United States alone, 
the figure amounts to $170,265,000. Considering that 
the war ended in August and that conversion of many 
of the plants which equip and supply the textile indus- 
try has been slower than expected, a surprisingly good 
start has been made on carrying out the impressive post- 
war plans which the industry reported in a TEXTILE 
Wor_p questionnaire a year ago. 
The results of that questionnaire were given in detail 
in the Annual Mill Check-Up Section of our November, 
1944, issue. ‘The mills of the United States were asked 
what they intended to buy in the way of major plant 
and equipment during the first five years of the postwar 
era, and the returns indicated that the total expenditure 
would amount to $640,972,000. As was pointed out at 
the time, the industry intended to make its purchases 
as rapidly as deliveries could be scheduled, rather than 
arbitrarily distribute those purchases evenly throughout 
the five-year period. The current figure for the United 
States, $170,265,000, indicates that in a year which is 
less than half postwar the mills are in full swing on 
the expenditure of 25% of their proposed outlay. 
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Of course, today the over-all program is probably 
larger than it was a year ago, because at that time many 
mills had not completed their postwar plans; but since 


it is universally believed that for several years the sup-, 


pliers cannot produce rapidly enough to meet even the 
demand estimated in 1944, it is of little moment how 
much the plans have expanded during the last twelve 
months. The important thing is that mills have found 
it possible, even this early, to demonstrate the serious- 
ness of their intentions and their faith in the future by 
means of a good, tangible start on the huge program. 

As explained in more detail later in this section, the 
figures for 1945 are based on the outlays by individual 
mills reported to Texrize Wortp for its monthly 
news columns. Study of these reports indicates that the 
work contracted for consists of additions to present 
plants and the equipping of them; the building and 
equipping of a limited number of new plants: the 
remodeling and re-equipping of present units, involving 
in some cases the relocation and the reshuffling of 
machinery to obtain increased efficiency; and the build- 
ing of rest rooms and other conveniences for employees. 
Other expenditures are for new power plants and for 
extensive improvements and additions to mill villages. 
Also reported are expenditures for air conditioning, 
humidification, lighting, and handling equipment. 


Annual Mill Check-Up Section «+++++s:+s:sesseeseesesenseeeeeeeel) [> [ 
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Activity Abounds in All Sections .. . 


yes pees data for this analysis were based on textile- 


mill activity reported in the “News About Mills’ 
columns of Trexrite Wor tp for this year to date and 
projected to cover the remainder of the year, with due 
allowance for the increasing rate of activity. Allowance was 
made also for the usual ratio between projects currently 


reported and projects actually carried through as deter- 


Map shows areas covered by the geographical 
classifications employed in the accompanying table 


Geographical Distribution 


OF CURRENT MAJOR PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES FOR 1945 


$1 11,643,000 
23,700,000 
20,877,000 

4,220,000 
4,112,000 
3,540,000 
1,737,000 

436,000 


South Atlantic 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
West North Central 
East South Central 
East North Central 
West South Central 
Pacific Coast 





$170,265,000 
$ 18,000,000 


TOTAL TEXTILE INDUSTRY, U. S. 
CANADA 


TOTAL TEXTILE INDUSTRY in U. S. & Canada $188,265,000 


Note—Estimates based on activity under way and specified 
as reported in Textile Mill News columns of TEXTILE WORLD 
for the first eight months of 1945. 


mined later by the Department of Commerce. Expenditures 
for synthetic-fiber-producing units were not included. 

Breakdown shows activity by geographical sections of the 
country. The largest expenditures are very definitely in 
the South Atlantic area, a fact which seems to belie the 
contention that the future development of the industry 
will be westward from that district. 

However, it cannot be overlooked that close to $6,000,- 
000 is going into the East South Central and West South 
Central areas; and of particular interest, perhaps, is the 
boost being given to Arkansas by Munsingwear, Inc., which 
recently acquired a controlling interest in the Rollins 
Hosiery Co. Munsingwear is continuing with _ plans 
formerly made by Rollins for the construction of a $1,000,- 
000 plant at Rogers, Ark., for the manufacture of nylon 
hosiery. Any move toward establishing a plant in an area 
relatively virgin to textile manufacture may be based on 
the desirability of tapping new labor sources and eliminat- 
ing the labor difficulties which are prevalent in some longer- 
established textile centers. 

The figure of $23,700,000 for New England lends cred- 
ence to the contention that the East has staged a come- 
back during the war and looks forward optimistically to a 
continued resurgence of textile activity. One new plant 
alone in New Hampshire calls for an outlay of $2,500,000. 
A large amount of the New England expenditure is for 
modernizing and re-equipping existing plants. 

The Middle Atlantic states show a development nearly 
as impressive as that of New England. 

While the valuation given for the Pacific Coast is low, 
the belief is prevalent in some quarters that big textile 
doings are on the California horizon. These may prove to 
be specialty plants serving the local garment industry. 

In the relation of mill expansion and new construction 
to the work of renovating and modernizing, Canada appears 
to lead. Of Canadian activity reported, most is devoted to 
the expansion of existing companies through the building 
of additional mills in new localities. 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING CO. An example of new 
construction and redesigning of old buildings by a New 
England plant is found in The United States Finishing Co., 
Norwich, Conn. A general contract for construction and 
repair at the Norwich plant was awarded to the Associated 
Construction Co., Groton, Conn. This present program is 
part of a general plan to modernize the plant as to equip- 
ment, buildings, and arrangement of facilities for straight- 
line operation. 

The first step in the over-all plan was taken in 1938 and 
consisted of the installation of a new boiling and bleaching 
arrangement. 

Present construction is the second step and will provide 
facilities for the newest in mercerizing and dyeing equip- 
ment. The building will be of steel-frame construction, 
insulated against corrosion, and will have brick outside 
walls. Roof will be insulated to avoid condensation prob- 
lems. Lighting will be so arranged that with the aid of 
modern lighting appliances daylight conditions will be in 
effect at all times. 

This new construction will provide continuous open 
spaces well over 200 ft. in length, so that synchronized 
mechanical equipment can be installed to the best advan- 
tage. 

The company plans are giving the fullest consideration 
to the need of employing the most modern manufacturing 
and cloth-handling technique in maintaining the plant’s 
position as a versatile cotton dyeing and finishing unit. 


THE LIVINGSTON WORSTED MILLS, INC. Another example 
of modernization that is under way in New England is that 
of The Livingston Worsted Mills, Holyoke, Mass. ‘This 
company has under construction a new dyehouse addition. 
The plant is a one-story building with basement. It will be 
air conditioned, and glass brick will be used in place of 
the conventional sash for insulation purposes. The building 
will house modern top dyeing and yarn dye kettles and 
will be fully equipped with overhead conveyors. 
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Examples of Gndustry Program . . . 


LEBANON KNITTING MILLS CO. [his concern, located at 
Pawtucket, R. I., has started construction of a three-story 
addition to the front of the plant. It will house an enlarged 
dyehouse and give additional stock room. In the power 
plant, another boiler is being added to handle increased 
process loads required by the dyehouse, and a new chimney 
is being built. 


NEW TEXTILE PLANT. A new textile plant for New Hamp- 
shire is to be started shortly, probably at Keene, N. H. This 
is to be operated by E. F. Timme & Sons, New York; and 
the mill will be a modern one-story building with a floor 
area of approximately 350,000 sq. ft. It will cost about 
$2,500,000. Charles ‘I’. Main, Inc., Boston, is said to have 
the engineering contract. 


ENERGETIC WORSTED CORP. In the Middle Atlantic 
area, one of the moderpization projects is that of the Ener- 
getic Worsted Corp., Bridgeport, Pa. Cost has been esti- 
mated at approximately $150,000, and it will cover only 
general repairs to the plant. No additional manufacturing 
floor space will be provided, but provision will be made 
for the efficient placing and spacing of equipment. Toilet 
facilities and rest rooms will be modernized. Various frame 
constructions that were temporary additions will be entirely 
eliminated. 


ira ai a scanty 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS. Improvements 
valued at about $2,400,000 are under way at the School- 
held Dan River Division. Among these projects is the 
installation of new boilers and generators for the power 
house. High-pressure boilers will be installed, and it is 
believed that the principle of operation will be different 
from that normally employed by most textile mills. Steam 
at 600 psi., 750° superheat, is to be fed to the turbines; 
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and exhaust steam at 175 psi. is used in the finishing and 
dyeing departments. Expenditures for the boiler house 
are estimated at $900,000. 

A filtering-plant project is under way and will be com- 
pleted in the spring. Cost is placed at $250,000. New 
capacity should be 8,000,000 os per day, just double the 
capacity of the present system. 

Replacement and the addition of new finishing machin- 
ery is estimated at $750,000. This is in keeping with the 
policy of maintaining the plant and equipment abreast of 
competition in the textile field. 

A seven-story cotton warehouse having a floor area of 
162,000 sq. ft. and valued at $500,000 will be started in 
December to provide added storage space. Construction 
will be of reinforced concrete. 


PEPPERELL MFG. CO. ‘The Opelika, Alabama, Division of 
Pepperell, has already started construction of a new plant 
to consist of a bleachery, finishing plant, and sheet factory. 
Cost will be approximately $2,000,000. This plant will 
enable Opelika to produce sheetings and cases, with com- 
plete facilities at one location. 

All contracts for the construction of this new addition, 
including those for new filtering plant, purchase of the 
machinery, etc., have been let; and it is expected that the 
plant will be in operation by the middle of 1946. 

At the present plant at Opelika, the following work is 
under way; construction of two new outside stair towers; 
remodeling and expansion of the opening room to afford 
a better arrangement and installation of some new machin- 
ery; and the installation of air-changing equipment in one 
of the present weave rooms. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA. A strictly mod- 
em air-conditioned plant for the production of acetate 
warp-knit fabric is to be erected at Bridgewater, Va., by 
Celanese Corp. of America at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Grading has already been begun at the Celanese site, 
which is in the north end of Bridgewater; and a general 
contract for the construction of the mill buildings has been 
awarded to the George Hazelwood Co., Cumberland, Md. 
he general contract calls for the mill building, boiler 
house and machine shop, garage, roads, sidewalks and 
fences, and parking and truck-loading areas. ‘The Chesa- 
peake & Western Railway has completed a siding on the 


property. This project promises to be the biggest in 
Bridgewater’s history and, when developed, will employ 
several hundred persons. 


WILLIAM CARTER CO. ‘Ihe William Carter Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ga., Division, has plans under way for expansion in 
different mill departments to permit a 50% increase in 
production. Enlargement and modernization of the ware- 
house and possibly the knitting room are contemplated. 
Also, an expansion of boiler-house facilities may be found 
necessary. Several of the latest type of washing machine 
for the bleach house and other improved machinery for 
the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing of cloth are on order 
and deliveries are expected soon. 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION OF GEORGIA. 
The Lumite Division of Chicopee broke ground on October 
22 for a new weaving mill to be built at Cornelia, Ga. 
The plant is expected to be in operation early in 1946. A 
one-story building of modern design, this plant will be 
devoted exclusively to the weaving of Lumite plastic fabrics 
for use in upholstery, shoe fabrics, and luggage. 


BOCAR MILLS, INC. Construction work has been started 
on a new yarn mill for Boshamer, Inc., at Clover, S. C., 
under the name of Bocar Mills, Inc. The plant has been 
designed to produce high-quality combed and carded single 
and ply yarns. This plant will be housed in a modern, 
wide-span structure totally enclosed and air conditioned. 
Carrier air-conditioning equipment will be installed. 

Concrete foundations, brick side walls, structural-steel 
roof framing, and precast concrete insulated roof slabs 
will be use. The layout and design provide for a minimum 
amount of handling in all operations. The structure will 
be sprinklered and equipped with high-intensity fluorescent 
lighting. Construction work is being handled by C. T. 
Bennett Construction Co., Kings Mountain, N. C. The 
plant was designed and erection is being supervised by John 
A. McPherson Co., engineers of Greenville, S. C. 

The building will contain approximately 60,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Walls will be of buff tile, with thermopane 
strip windows. A central air conditioning system will pro- 
vide controlled temperature and humidity through evapo- 
rative cooling. The roof, of concrete slab with two-inch 
cork insulation, will be supported on a steel frame with 
column spacing 20 x 30 ft. 
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|The Mill of the Future .. . 


SOME PEOPLE LOOK UPON any consideration as to what the ideal modern textile mill should be like 
as just an idle pastime; but under present conditions, it is far more than that. The industry is not only in 
the healthiest financial position it has enjoyed for decades, i# has a definite urge to expand and improve. 
Under these circumstances, contemplation of the idea! mil! should serve at least as a guide fo all 
architects and engineers. What the features of such a mill shou/d be is controversial, but below we pre- 
sent some particularly interesting ideas on the subject. 


The illustration is an artist’s conception of a mill of the future based on a recent study made by the 


H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, O., industrial engineers and builders. A number of suggested features 


brought out in this study are described below. 


NIGHT VIEW OF PLANT. As air travel 
becomes the accepted mode of transpor 
tation, increasing interest will be paid to 
plant appearance from the air as an adver 


tising medium. 


CENTRAL OFFICES. = Located 
at the center of the plant, but 
detached, are the central offices 
for administration. Separate . 
buildings are provided for test- 
ing, research, and other functions, 


PARKING. With plants located 
outside cities, parking facilities 
will be arranged to handle the 
maximum number of cars with 
the least loss of workers’ time. 
In each “L” of the mill, parking 
facilities are provided so that 
each worker may leave his car 
outside the particular section in 
which he works. Lockers and 
wash rooms are located at the 
entrance to each department. 


WALLS. It is possible that inclined walls with an out 
ward pitch of 5 to 10% may be used to reflect noise from 
the werking area to an acoustical ceiling that absorbs a 
portion of the noise. Acoustical ceilings in mills have 
already reduced noise levels in some sections of weave sheds 


by 68%. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING. Raw 
materials in bale form will ente1 
at one end of the plant where 
storage is provided next to the 
opening room. Mechanical-han 
dling and conveyor systems will 
keep manual handling of mate- 
rials at a minimum in each room 
and in transportation between 
rooms. All operations will be 
streamlined for straight flow from 
the opening room through to the 
finishing room and into the ship 
ping department at the other 
end of the mill. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Use of 
air conditioning and refrigeration 
for obtaining humidity and tem- 
perature levels for best processing 
is a necessity, and greater con- 
sideration will be given to these 
developments for improved 
worker comfort 


While windowless mills may be suited for 


WINDOWS. 
some industries, it is believed the trend is away from them 
because of the feeling of claustrophobia imparted to the 
worker. Use of glass brick permits light but at the same 
time gives a good seal for efficient air-condition and 
humidity control with very little moisture condensation 
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Cotton-and-Wool 


KNITTING YARNS 
Multiply Spinning Costs 





HIGHLIGHTS: Wool top should be selected for diameter, handle, and ORE ATTENTION must be paid to 

M processing costs. when manufac- 
turing blends for cotton and wool 
tial yarn—Production should not exceed 7 to 10 /b. per hr. on cards and knitting yarns on cotton machinery 
than when running only cotton. This 
is caused by two conditions: 

1. The price of wool top is much 
By P. M. THOMAS, Assistont Editor, TEXTILE WORLD higher than cotton and other fibers 
currently being blended with cotton. 

2. The peculiar nature of the wool 
fiber makes processing it into yarn or 
fabric necessarily more expensive than 
processing other fibers in blends. 

A mill going onto cotton and wool 
mixes should first study its manufac- 
turing ‘set-up from the standpoint of 
its capacity for making a high-quality 
product. This study should include 
machines, accessories, and personnel. 
Because of the increased value of the 
product at all stages of manufacturing, 
it will be necessary to run the ma- 


dyeing qualities—A cross-section of 72 fibers is recommended for substan- 


100 ft. per min. on drawing. 





Fig. 1. The wool fibers in their natural state are long and wavy. Most of this waviness must : : : 
bs sennned to allale 4 calidashary are: chines at lower rates of production, 


exact more careful handling from all 
operators, and step up the efficiency of 
the supervisory force. 





FIBER SELECTION. Once these require- 
ments have been satisfied, the first 
problem will be the selection of the 
type of fiber or fibers to yield the end 
product desired. It has been found 
by the majority of mills running 
blends that wool top, although cost- 
ing more than comber noils, is more 
desirable for blending with cotton. 
The excessive amount of short fiber in 
the noils, and the processing the fiber 
has received prior to being purchased 
by the cotton mill, render it as unde- 
sirable as cotton waste. 

Tops are bought according to def- 
nite quality designations, but a mill 
which uses a large amount of wool 
should have someone in its organiza- 
tion who has at least an elementary ac- 
quaintance with wool and its many 
characteristics. 

Such properties of the knitted fab- 
Fig. 2. All-cotton and all-wool laps are made on the breaker picker and blended on the ric as handle, softness, and strength 
finisher picker in one of the four blending methods now being used by mills. are largely dependent upon the types 
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f wool used in making the tops. For 
xample, the following all-wool blends 
leExT1LE Wor _p, “August, 1936) 
ield yarns which are greatly dissimilar 
n spite of the fact that both are desig- 

ated as average 60s: 

1 A blend of 30% Port Arthur, 
0% South Australian, 40% Aus- 

alian pulled wool for use in suitings. 
Hlere the Australian pulled wool might 
e considered as the ‘‘filler,”’ with the 
Port Arthur added for color and 
handle and the South Australian 
idded for fullness. 

A blend of 50% Chubut, 25% 
Queensland, 25% West Australian 
for use in knitted underwear. The 
Chubut (South American) wool is 
full and springy and makes a good 
knitting yarn. Softness is obtained by 
adding the Queensland and West 
Australian fibers. 


DESIGNATION OF TOPS. \Voo]l tops 
are available in finenesses ranging 
from 50s to 80s, measuring from 1. 5 
to 18.1 microns in diameter. Short- 
staple American cotton (1} in. and 
shorter ) averages 15 to 17 microns. 
As is the case when running all cot- 
ton, fabrics ‘of wool and cotton be- 
come harsher and weaker as the coarse- 
ness of the fibers is increased. A 
knitted fabric containing 50% short- 
staple cotton and 50% "80s wool top 
will be softer and fuller handling than 
1 fabric containing the same cotton 
and 50% 50s wool top. This is as- 
suming, of course, that the same types 
wool are used in the 50s and 80s 
blends and that the only difference 
in fiber diameter. 

\side from softness and_ handle, 
wool fibers should be chosen with an 
eve upon spinning a substantial yarn. 
his requires a sufficient and relatively 
uniform number of fibers in the cross 
section of the yarn. Rayon research 
has established that 72 fibers should 
be present in a cross section of rayon 
varn, but so far no similar standard 
for spinnability has been established 
for cotton or wool. It undoubtedly 
would be safe for a mill processing 
wool and cotton blends to accept ten- 
tively this number and, if spinna- 
bility or end-product quality indicates 
the need, begin there with corrective 

perimentation. 

lhe number of fibers in the cross 

tion, naturally, ties in somewhat 
with yarn strength; but because of 
appreciably lower strength of wool 
n cotton, yarn strength alone 
would not be an adequate cuide until 
considerable manufacturing data had 
been accumulated. 


DYEING QUALITY. Another factor 
which enters into wool-fiber selection 
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is the affinity of the wool type to dyes. 
Different grades of wool have different 
dyeing characteristics, and in some 
cases this difference becomes marked. 
Broadly speaking, pulled wools do not 
lend themselves: to bright colors with 
good luster as do the finer wools which 
handle lightly. This quality must be 
considered in the light of the end 
products. Unless a mill plans to go 
into wool and cotton blends exten- 
sively enough to justify expenditures 
for wool dy cing, it would be advisable 
to buy dyed tops and blend them for 
the shade desired. 

Commercial wool tops are received 
by the mill in cases of 200 to 250 Ib 
each. The cases are filled with balls 
ranging from 5 to 15 lb. each, wound 
in ropes of long wool fibers. This rope, 
usually weighing from 4 to 84 oz. pet 
10 yd., must be cut in the desired 
staple length on a fiber cutter. 


CUTTING THE WOOL STAPLE. )iffer- 
ent models of cutters are available, but 
a representative model handles six 
ropes at one time. They are creeled 
in the back of the machine as sliver 
is creeled into a drawing frame. The 
feed rolls deliver the ropes onto a cut 
ting plate somewhat comparable to 
the nose of a lickerin feed plate. Re 
volving blades, acting after the manner 
of the blades of a lawn mower, cut the 
rope at the edge of the cutting plate. 

The speed of the delivery rolls can 
be adjusted to deliver the staple length 
desired between strokes of the blades. 
However, it is advisable to check “the 
staple being cut by actual measure- 
ment with a rule at frequent intervals. 

The methods now being used by 
the mill for cleaning and blending 


cotton must be continued, and it very 
likely will prove profitable to increase 
— in the opener room in order 
to clean lightly at subsequent proc- 
In order to prevent the loss of 
expensive waste at the picker and card, 
these machines should be used for 
blending rather than cleaning. 

Since wool varies extensively from 
lot to lot, and at times from case to 
case, it is advisable to put the wool 
through a preliminary blending proc- 
eSS, such as blending hoppers or an 
opener, or both. If more than one 
color of wool is used, each color 
should be blended separately. 


CSSCS. 


FIBER LUBRICATION. A lubricant 
should be distributed on the wool 
stock during the blending process. If 
all-wool laps are to be made, the oil 
can be introduced at the picker. ‘The 
amount and kind of lubricant can be 
determined only by the mill itself, 
because this process is done entirely 
to aid local manufacturing conditions 

It is likely that.the wool in the 
blend will need more lubricant than 
most mills apply to cotton. The prime 
necessities are to use the nght amount 
and to distribute it evenly. Much of 
the running quality of the stock and 
the smoothness and uniformity of the 
yarn will depend upon this oiling. Too 
much oil, as too much humidity, will 
cause choking and lapping; and too 


little will cause excessive fly, waste, 
and brittleness of the yarn. 
This preliminary process accom- 


plishes four things: (1) it causes the 
fibers to bloom to their natural, un 
compressed state; (2) it allows their 
humidity content to become uni- 
formly adjusted to opener-room con- 


~ = 
ev on 





Fig. 3. To prevent elongation and breakage while the sliver is being drawn from the can, small 
trumpets and proper coiling speeds should be used on cards and drawing. 
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ditions; (3) it vields a 
of several lots of 
lubricates the 


essing. 


uniform blend 
and (4) it 
better proc 


wool: 
fibers for 


BLENDING COTTON AND WOOL. 
(he beginning of the picking process 
is the critical point of the cost of 
processing wool and cotton blends, 
Fach mill must decide, often by trial 
and error, whether the two fibers will 
be blended on the picker or at a later 
process. It must be remembered that 
th« Pree cost is high, that 
waste is proportionately more expen- 
sive, i that the woolen and worsted 
mills do not attempt to approach cot 
ton mills in low unit-production costs. 

Consequently, blending cannot be 
approached on a basis of comparison 
with ~ outed cost of cotton. In 
stead, must be determined entirely 
upon c quality requirements and the 
cash return of the finished 
fabric. 

As is the case in blending synthetic 
fibers with cotton, the wool and cot 
ton may be blended at a number of 
points of the manufacturing process. 
Four methods are currently 
mills: 

l. “Sandwich” blending, which en- 
tails laying down a blend of wool and 
cotton in a blending room and feed 
ing the pickers by hand. 

7: I‘inisher- picker blending, which 
combines all-wool and all-cotton laps 
into a single blended lap 


Varn Ol 


used by 


3. Carding before blending, which 
necessitates carding the cotton, blend 
ing it with wool into a lap, and 


recarding it. 

4. Bre: iker-drawing blending, which 
allows wool laps and. cotton laps to be 
made and carded separately, and com- 
bined on the drawing frame. 





ARMY-NAVY MERINO. ‘There are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to each of 
these methods, and the one chosen 
must be based on the end product. 
For example, the merino yarns used 
for making underwear for the Army 
and Navy “required a certain shade of 
gray in the 50% cotton and 50% 
wool mix which was attained by the 
following proportions: 500 Ib. cotton, 
450 lb. ‘undyed wool top, and 50 Ib. 
black wool top. 

Reduced to percentages, this blend 
is as follows: 


50% cotton 
45% undyed wool 


c 


5% black wool 


blend of these proportions pro- 
hibits blending at the drawing frame 
because of the uneven distribution of 
color which would result. 
Any of the other three ‘methods 
can be used; but if the finisher picket 
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were chosen, it would be necessary to 
blend the white and black wools prioi 
to blending with cotton. Because of 
the importance of close weight control 
of the three elements of the blend, 
much manual handling is required; 
and in actual pri ictice, blending meth 
ods No. 2 and 3 become modilci ations 
of the sandwich method. 

[he precarding practice has the ad 
vantage of pu tting the cotton into a 
state of cleanliness more nearly com 
parable with the wool. Precarding is 
almost a necessity to produce average 
and better gr ides of blends unless the 
mill (1) uses a good grade of clean 
cotton or (2) has a better-than-aver 
age cleaning capacity in the opene! 
room. 


CONTROL WASTE. 
at which the cotton and wool is 
mixed, the cost of waste becomes the 
dominant consideration. Roughly, a 
pound of wool-top waste is worth five 
to six pounds of cotton waste; and 
much of the cleaning done by the 
picker and card must be sacrificed 
order to prevent waste. 

A mill going to cotton and wool 
blends should closely examine the ele 
ments of cost—raw product, process 
ing, yarn price, etc.—to determine thc 
waste allowance sikieh would amount 
to the difference between a profit and 
a loss. definite program of waste 
control should be established which 


Krom the point 

























































































































g standards 
allowable at 
each point of waste removal. 

Comparative richness with wool 
and cotton. 


3. Schedule of 


would specify the followin 
1. Amount of waste 


disposal (sell or re- 
process ). 

Thus, the emphasis of the mill’s 
testing program should be placed, not 
only upon the finished yarn, but also 
upon the machine parts, settings, and 
specds. 

Grid bars on the pickers should be 
closed, or a solid metal sheet placed 
over them. Some mills have found it 
advisable to have a lengthwise slot 
the screen to permit proper air drafts 


and to remove a small amount of 
linter-type fly. 
Since the cotton should be clean 


when the blend is made, blade beaters 
on the pickers should be replaced by 
Kirschner beaters, and the speeds 
duced. Many mills have also found 
that lower over-all picker speeds vield 
more satisfactory laps. 

In common with blending any fiber 
with cotton in lap form, wool and cot- 
ton blends are likely to cause picking 
ieee in the form of laps which 

» soft, hard, or which split on the 
oe 


[he simplest remedy for splitting 
laps is to run a few ends of roving 
between the lavers of the lap. In ex- 


treme cases, it may be advisable to 


(Continued on page 206) 


Fig. 4. Twist, tension, and fiber lubrication must be watched closely to insure good roving. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Additional cost 
per rug is very little—Self-toned 
carpets, wall-to-wall covering, sunny 
rooms intensify need for the faster 


vat colors—Special viscose rug 


staple can be dyed to match rug 


wools. 


By LESLIE L. WALMSLEY 


Textile Research Department 
American Viscose Corp. 


ARIOUS FIBERS have been used in 

the past for manufacturing car- 
pets—cotton, linen, hemp, jute, and 
cocoanut fiber—but it was conceded 
that for the most durable and most 
luxurious carpet an all-wool pile was 
necessary. When in use, only the 
wool pile is evident, and for this rea- 
son good carpeting came to be 
thought of in terms of all-wool pile 
and has continued to be so regarded 
until recently. 

For years, almost all carpets were 
in multicolor designs for which dyed 
yarns were used. Dyeing yarns, rather 
than stock, is preferred because it 
eliminates colored waste in making 
yarn and it is easier to spin natural 
stock than dyed stock. But with the 
advent of volume production of high- 
styled self-toned carpets, a great many 
difficulties arose which were not appar- 
ent before. 

It was found, for instance, that 
yarn-dyed carpets showed streakiness 
in single colors due to the fact that 
it was impossible to produce exact 
matching of a single color in the sev- 
eral batches of skein-dyed yarn neces- 
sary to make the whole carpet. In 
order to overcome this, dyeing of the 
raw stock or loose wool was resorted 
to; and several batches were blended 
to make a single color. Again, stains 
which were not visible on a multi 
colored design were painfully glaring 
when on self-toned carpets. This led 
to an attempt to develop fast colors. 

Since carpet wools are mainly im- 
ported from South America, India, 
China, Asia Minor, and the British 
Isles, it is necessary for manufacturers 
Or importers to carry a high inventor 
in order to assure maintenance of pro 
duction. A product which would pos 
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Current Trend May Force 


FAST COLORS FOR RUGS 













































































































These samples of postwar rugs show solid colors which must be fast, and must be put on 
stock rather than yarn to avoid an uneven appearance. 


sess the best features of carpet wools 
and be available domestically in sufh- 
ciently steady quantities, would elimi- 
nate the necessity for mills carrying 
high inventories of materials from far- 
away lands. 

Rayon fibers of the standard viscose 
types presented the desired economy 
features, but lacked the characteristics 
of soil resistance, resilience of pile, 
and wearability that are so necessary 


for quality floor coverings. After sev- 
eral years of research, a ‘special rayon 
staple fiber was developed which pro- 
vides in good measure the economic 
advantages and the necessary physical 
characteristics. This staple is a tough, 
resilient rayon available in varying 
denier sizes to conform to the vary- 
ing diameters of carpet wools. It 
blends admirably with the wool to 
(Continued on page 212) 


Typical formulas for light rose vat cclor for wool and rig staples. 


STAPLE 


Add dye in 4 equal parts 5 min. each 


Run 5 min. and add 
Continue 20 min. and rinse off and oxidize 


Add 
Boil 15 min. 


WOOL 


50 LB 


Start at 120°, raise to boillin 3% hr. 
Boil 14 hr. 


50 LB. TUFTON 


2 Ibs. Igepon 
4 oz. T.S.P. 10 min. at 160°F. 


0.315 Ibs. Indanthrene Brown BRA 
0.015 Ibs. Indanthrene Rubine RA 67°% 


2.5 Ibs. caustic soda 
3.0 Ibs. hydrosulphate 


1 pt. hydrogen peroxide 150 15 min. 
'6 Ib. Igepon 


CARPET TYPE 


1 qt. ammonia 120°F. '% he. 


0.035 Anthralan Red BA-CF 
0.016 Ibs. Brilliant Alizarine Milling Blue BL 
0.019 Ibs. Alizarine Light Brown BL* 

200 cc. acetic acid (56%) 
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HIGHLIGHTS: World War Il Victory ribbon was woven with 21 warp 


colors—Warp rolls consist of 12-in. double-head spools—Complex system 


of controlling weaving tension used by the Merit Co.—Moire machine 


crushes the picks of filling in the woven ribbon. 


By GEORGE GROSSGEBAUER, 
Manager, Merit Co. 


HE MANUFACTURE Of quality nar- 
| tel fabrics requires techniques and 
degrees of skill among the highest 
found in the textile industry. More 
than 250 weaving patterns were used 


Photos by Mina Glasgall 


Fig. 1. Skeins of 15,000 yd. each are being 
wound onto fiber winder spools by Emma 
Bunting, Sipp-winder operator. 
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by the Merit Co., Paterson, N. J., 
in processing Armed-Service ribbons 
alone. 

The most difficult of these patterns 
was the World War II Victory rib- 
bon, recently announced as to be dis 


Fig. 2. The 21-color warp for the World War 
Il Victory ribbon. The author compares the 
cree! scheme with the warp chart. 


Quality Demands of 


NARROW FABRICS 


Reduce Loom Efficiency 


Ne ne eee een ee 


tributed to 12 to 13 million service 
men and women. Among the prob- 
lems encountered were those of prepat 
ing and weaving a 21]-color warp and 
finishing the ribbon with a French 
saw-edge. 

Using a warp of 2-thread 50-den 
Bemberg organzine yarn, the Victory 
ribbon was woven 80 picks per inch 
with white filling of 6-ply, 2-thread, 50- 
den. Bemberg 


YARN PREPARATION. = [hic yarn 1s re- 
ceived by the Merit Co. in 20-lb. 


Fig. 3. Weights which control the weaving 


tension of the warp are based on 11/5 /b. 


per 100 ends. 
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bundles, each containing 144 skeins of 
15,000 yd. each. After being dyed, the 
‘eins are wound by a Sipp ribbon 
inder onto fiber winder spools. 

A silk horizontal warper is used for 
mbining the yarns in the desired 
lor scheme, since this method of 
arping is best adapted to complicated 
patterns and relatively small runs. 

The take-up package, which also 
rves as the loom beam, is a 12-in. 
roll resembling a double-head twister 
spool. It is driven by a motor roll-off 
warp jack. In the case of the Victory 
ubbon, five of these rolls were required 
for each space (ribbon) of warp. Since 
+ 


here is no slashing process, the tech- 


nique at the Merit Co. is to combine 
the rolls directly on the loom. 


CREELING THE LOOM. The warp 
rolls are placed on the loom creel 
somewhat after the manner of creeling 
1 twister. One flange of the roll is 
equipped with a protruding screw 
which fits into a horizontal slot neat 
the base of the creel spindle. ‘This slot 
and screw prevent the varn on the roll 
from unwinding, thus permitting the 
control of warp tension peculiar to 
quality narrow-fabric weaving. 

\fter the five loom-rolls per space 


Fig. 4. Warp ends are attached to ends in 
the harness by twisting them together. 


the space between the bars is used fo 
controlling the loom tension. 
Control of tension is accomplished 
by placing a roller, from which a ten 
sion weight is suspended, over all the 
varns from one loom-roll. When run 
ning the Victory nbbon, the weight 





Fig. 5. Filling is wound from cones onto 
filling quills on a Universal filling-winder. 


loom-rolls were needed for cach space 
of the Victory ribbon, five separate 
tension weights also were necessary. 
Yarn from the warp roll is unwound 
by hand until the tension weight is 
ibout an inch from the floor. As the 
loom operates, this weight is gradually 


have been placed in the creel, the warp used was on the basis of 14 Ib. for 100 drawn toward the top of the < reel. 
vice fp Yams are extended over the horizontal warp ends. Heavier fabrics, such as When it “weaves to the top. the 
sl bar which forms the top of the ciecl. — those for men’s suspenders woven from weaver must stop the loom, take each 
| Another bar, similar to this one and  300-den. warp with six-ends 40/2 roll off the creel, and allow the roll to 
et? unning parallel with it, is fixed at the mercerized cotton filling, require addi- unwind until the tension weight 
aa une height about a foot nearer the — tional tension weight. again just off the floor 


den 
tory 
inch 


50- 


Ss Te- 


)-lb. 


ving 





back of the loom. The warp varns arc 
ilso extended over this second bar, and 


- 


Or * ? Ps 


Fig 
rig. 6. 


ADJUSTING TENSION. Since five 


\ single-deck loom, used for fabrics 


of highest qu lity requirements, weaves 





Hazel Krattiger, weaver, puts a new quill of filling into a 
shuttle in a Fletcher double-deck, high-speed ribbon loom. 


Fig. 7. 


semicircular stroke. 


The shuttles of the Fletcher single-deck loom operate with a 
These filling quills are 3 in. long. 
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Fig. 8. The ribbon looms do not have a 
take-up roll. Charles Hasselman, loom fixer 
and cutter-off, reels the ribbon and cuts it 
in the desired lengths. 


36 ribbons simultaneously. Thus, a 
total of 180 tension weights must be 
lowered one at a time by the weaver. 
The amount of warp let off each 
time the weights are lowered will make 
4 yd. of ribbon, and the loom weaves 
14 yd. per hr. C onsequently, the 


weaver must drop weights each 24 hr. 
Much production time is lost as a re- 
sult of this method of controlling ten- 


afford to use it 
premium 


sion, and a mill can 
only when producing a 
product. 

Narrow-fabric looms equipped with 
automatic tension controls are avail 
able, but the Merit Co. prefers the 
method described because the quality 
demands of its products make selective 
and highly accurate tension control 
necessary. 


Fig. 9. 


or bottom steel ro/l and the middie paper-covered roll. 


rolls are heated to 220° F. 
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Loom harnesses are made to order 
by a supplier, and the warp ends are 
attached by manually twisting them 
to the ends drawn in the harnesses. 


WINDING FILLING.  |illing yarn is re- 
ceived on cones and teanaiecned to 3-in. 
quills for single-deck looms or 24-in. 
quills for dou e-deck looms. For the 
Victory ribbon, requiring 6- ply, Z- 
thread, 50-den. filling, it was necessary 
to ply the yarn on “the Sipp winder 
prior to winding it onto quills on the 
Universal winder. 

In the weaving operation, the quills 
of filling are placed in the shuttle by 
the weaver. In the single-deck looms 
the single row of operating shuttles 
move through the warp shed with a 
semicircular stroke. Shuttles in the 
double-deck looms operate with a hori- 
zontal stroke. Both types are Fletcher 
highspeed looms. 

The single-deck looms, 18 ft. in 
length of frame and operating at a 
speed of 100 picks per min., are used 
for the mill’s highest-quality work. The 
double-deck looms, 15 ft. 8 in. in length 
and, operating at a speed of 116 picks 
per min., are used for greater produc- 
tion and lower quality. They weave 46 
ribbons each. 
JACQUARD HEAD. The _ harnesses 
are controlled by a jacquard head 
mounted on the side of the loom. The 
design is made on cards, four of which 
form a square which revolves each four 
picks. Pins dropping into the design 
holes in the cards act as triggers for 
the levers which lift the harnesses. 

Power for driving the shuttles is 
transferred from the shaft to the loom 
batten (corresponding to a lay) by 
shuttle straps which drive a band gear 
extending through the length of “the 


The moire machine crushes the filling picks between the top 


The ste_/ 


batten. A ratchet gear, engaging with 
this band gear, meshes with teeth on 
the underside of the shuttle. The re- 
ciprocating action of the shuttle straps, 
created by cams, acts in a like manner 
on the bear band, and, consequently, 
on the shuttle. 


MOIREING AND FINISHING. The 
woven ribbon is reeled off in the 
length in which it is to be sold, and 
cut. The Victory ribbon was finished 
in 50-yd. lengths. If the ribbon is not 
to be moireed, it is rolled and packed 
for shipment. For moireing, the ends 
of the 30-yd. lengths are sewn together 
to make rolls of 200 or 300 yd. 

The moire machine consists of ; 
top and bottom roll of bacicoutal 
grooved steel and a middle roll covered 
with hard paper. The steel rolls are 
heated with a panies flame to a 
temperature of 220° F. The process is 
a combination of crushing and press- 
ing the filling picks of the ribbon to 
obtain the wavy, or watermarked, ap- 
pearance. 

The number of grooves in the steel 
rolls must correspond with the number 
of picks in the fabric. The Victory rib- 
bon, having 40 picks per in., was 
moireed with a roll having 40 grooves 
per in. 

The production of the machine is 
15 yd. per min. for ribbon. The ma- 
chine shown in the photograph will 
process four ribbons simultaneously. 
(his number may be increased or de- 
creased according to the widths of the 
ribbons. 

After 
measured, cut, 
lengths desired. 


ribbon | 1s 
into the 


moireing the 
and rolled 


Fig. 10. The blocking machine, operated by Josie St. Almond, mea:ures 


and rolls the ribbon into the shipping package. 
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are 
o a § HIGHLIGHTS: On wider machines, operators can watch 144 or 168 ends quality of the raw material. It is up 
8S 1S B in place of 120—Light metals helped overcome limitations of card widths— o the boss cardes to decide what speed 
eSs- 1e can run his cards without spoiling 
1 to § Wide machines used extensively in Europe. the quality of the roving and to get 
ap- an even and round thread. 

Table II shows another example, 
steel based on 3-run yarn equal to 16 cut; 
ber OW 1O OVERCOME the cost prob- COMPARISONS. ‘lo show compari- that is, 73 grains per 50 yd. To make 
rib- LY lems which arise in connection sons of 72/60-in. and 80/60-in. cards _ this yarn, roving is as follows: 24-run 
was § with the demand for higher wages is_ with 60/60-i in. cards the accompanying roving equal to 12 cut; that is, 97 
oves J 4 very serious problem especially if tables were prepared. The production grains per 50 yd. 

an increase in the sales price is not figures for a 60/60-in. card are based There are many mills which are run- 

e is — granted—as is often the case because on a Davis & Furber production table ning yarn from 3 run up. Mills which 
nen rulings of OPA. Sometimes, the for tape-condensers, and calculations already know what they will manu- 
will § manufacturer can absorb a certain part are based on 2- and 3-run yarn. The facture in the future can use cards 
usly. J of the wage increase, but there is a 2-run yarn, covered in Table I, is equal where the number of good ends on the 
de- @ limit to this. to 104 cut; that is, 109 grains per 50 tape-condenser can be much higher. 
the he inexperienced might try to yd. To make this yarn, roving is as_ A production table for running higher 
speed machines, but to know how follows: 14-run roving equal to 8 counts of yarns is given in Table III. 

is Jf {ar to go so that quality is not impaired cut; that is, 146 grains per 50 yd. The There is no comparison of the pro- 
the ff tequires the knowledge of a thor- roving output on the card is given for duction of a 80/60-in. card with 192 
ughly experienced man. Usually various drum speeds of the tape con- good ends, because so many ends on a 

when the manufacturer asks for an denser. The drums on the tape-con- wide card are not desirable although 


increase in output, the foreman will denser have a 6} in. diameter. The there exist some of these cards in 
speed up his machines; but when the drum speed naturally depends on the European countries. After studying 
quality of the fabric is not satisfactory, 
the foreman has one excuse—he was 
iorced to sacrifice it. 











But there are ways other than speed- TABLE |. Production per Hour—2 Run 
ig up cards to meet higher wages (147 grains per 50 yd. of roving) 

ithout increasing the price of the a r 

Pounds from Pounds from Pounds from 
inal wool fabrics; and some of my | 60 /60-in. card 72/60-in. card 80 /60-in. card 
lients have lately asked me about 120 good ends 144 good ends 168 good ends 
possibilities in the adoption of 72-in., en ee 
and even 80-in., cards as a means of : Yo | 90% 85% | 100% 90% | 85% | 100% | 90% 
LOWE ring production costs. eS bak wd & it | “45. 00 | 40.50 | 38.25 | 54.00 | 48.60 45.90 63.00 | 56.70 

I E t PAM. oe cess esse sess] 55.00 | 49.50 | 46.75 | 66.00 | 59.40 | 56.10 | 77.00 | 69.30 

i many European countries where PAM... sss seve es ee] 66,00 | 59.40 | 56.10 | 79.20 | 71.28 | 67.32 | 92.40 | 83.16 
te woolen industry has reached a 77.00 | 69.30 | 65.45 | 92.40 | 83.16 | 78.54 | 107.80 | 97.02 





i gh quality standard, 72-in. and 80-in. 
ards have been utilized for 30 to 40 
ears; and the quality is so satisfactory 











that we in America are afraid of the TABLE 11. Card Production per Hour—3 Run 
competition, should the tariff be low- ——— ee ee RD 

enn : : : Pounds from Pounds from Pounds from 
eed. If we really think that the 60/60-in, card 12/60-in. card | 80 /60-in, card 
ality of the good European cloth Drum speed 120 good ends 148 goed com 1 oe om 


| Efficiency Efficiency Efficiency 
menace to our production of |-——- - Ba 

| 

| 














; 100°; % % | oo | | ¢ % o 
woolen cloth, why should we not 100% | 90% | 85% | 100% | 90% | 85% | 100% | 90% | 85% 


| 











introduce the same machines here to Q5 rpm... 6... ...es0-++.| 29.00 | 26.10 | 24.65 | 34.80 | 31.32 | 29.58 | 40.60 | 36.54 | 34.51 
ee luce the waste machines here tc 31 r.pam............+++..| 37.00 | 33.30 | 31.45 | 44.40 | 29.96 | 37.74 | 51.80 | 46.62 | 44.03 
‘aeck the competition and to make 37 F.p.m.........e0+2++ | 44,00 | 39.60 | 37.40 | 52.80 | 47.52 | 44.88 | 61.60 | 55.44 | 52.36 
hear ; MMR <r scness en eanet OM 45.90 | 43. 08 | 52. A ‘ “ 

ear ble the higher wage demand. 43 ¢.p.m 51.00 5.90 | 43.35 | 61.20 | 55.08 | 52.02 71.40 | 64.26 | 60.69 
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Wide-cards, such as shown here installed in a European plant, can be further improved by 


means of a much larger doffer. 


all these figures, these tables should 
be impressive enough to show the 
difference in the production of a card 
and what can be accomplished by 
enlarging the width of the machine. 
\\ ahoat increasing the speed, a 72-in. 
card produces 20% more, and a 80-in. 
card 40% more roving than 60/60-in. 
standard card with 120 good ends on 
the tape condenser. 

It is best to work with a medium 
speed to get the desired output and 
keep quality standards. ‘The — 
do not give all drum speeds (27-29-3 
35 r.p.m. etc.), but from those iene 
others can be figured. 


WHY OPPOSITION. Why are there 
still in this country many opponents 
of wider cards? There was a time in 
Europe when wider cards gave trouble 
and produced uneven yarn. One of 
the reasons was that wooden workers 
and strippers were used. Wood ex- 
pands and shrinks, and the setting of 


TABLE Ill. 


Pounds from 
60/60-in. card 
144 good ends 
Efficiency 


31.32 
39.96 


TABLE IV. 


Yearly Card Production—2 Run 


wooden workers is never so accurate 
as iron workers and_ strippers which 
were introduced later. Also, the help 
did not like to lift heavy iron workers 
when taking them out of the machine 
for stripping or repairs on the card. 
When aluminum workers came into 
existence, these troubles were elimi- 
nated. Iron or aluminum workers are 
easier to set; when gaged, no change 
takes place in the distance between 
workers and cylinder. The uneven- 
ness of the roving on top and bottom 
spools is corrected. 
Another trouble 
beginning of the carding processes. 
It was the uneven distribution of 
fibers on the scale of the feed box. 
But if the feed box is evenly fed and 
not allowed to run down or if there 
is no more material put in one part 
of the feed box than in the other, 
there is nothing to fear. The scale 
on the feed box is built very accur- 
ately, so that it can be considered 


started at the 


Card Production per Hour—3 Run 


Pounds from 
72/60-in. card 
168 good ends 
Efficiency 
Sl a et th pases eer ier 
85% | 100% | 90% oa. 85% 
36. 54. 
46.62 


34.51 
44.03 


| 29.58 | 40.60 | 
37.74 


51.80 


piece of precision textile apparatus. 

There is another reason for the] 
evenness of the yarn (roving) on wider 
cards. Many mills in Europe have 
the so-called Belgian system in which 
the first cylinder makes laps or rolls 
which are weighed. For instance, af 
lap or roll of 10 lb. is put on the 
second cylinder which, when it reaches 
the doffer, is combed off and makes 
laps or rolls. Then two or three of 
these rolls are put, one on top of the 
other, on the feed table of the third 
cylinder (finisher), and the final thia 
web goes through the dividing rolls 
to the tapes and through the rub rolls 
which make the roving. ‘The advan- 
tage of the procedure is, first of all, 
better control of the weight and, sec- J 
ondly, better blending of the mixture. ff 

This carding process needs very 
experienced help and is comparatively 
complicated and expensive. There 
still are mills in the United States 
which successfully apply the Belgian 
system for the production of very fine 
and high-quality yarn. But on mod- 
em cards with their precision weigh- 
ing apparatus, as mentioned before, 
iron cylinders and aluminum workers § 
(even light metal workers) are able 
partly to eliminate that complicated 
process. ‘To do a good carding job, 
in particular when manufacturing 
mixed-colored blends or blends with 
different types of raw-materials, a cen- 
ter draw feed can be introduced after 
the first cylinder, or even after the 
second cylinder, to permit a more 
thorough carding and more even 
blending and to avoid, sometimes, the 
evil of specks and nips in the yarn. 

In America some old mills are turn- 
ing out a high-quality fabric and have 
an ’ Apperly feed after the first and the 
second doffer. The yarn coming out 
from these cards is clean. We have 
conquered these troubles, and _ the 
wider cards are not giving an experi- 
enced boss carder more worries than 
our 60/60-in. standard cards. 


BUILDER'S STATEMENT. A textile- 
machine manufacturer has written 
that 72-in. cards for woolen work are 
just as accurate as 60-in. standard 
cards, and he guarantees that a 72-in. 
card will be as satisfactory in con. 
struction and maintenance as a 60-in. 

The time is not too distant when 
the card manufacturer probably w ill 


Pounds from 
80/60-in. card 
168 good ends 

Efficiency 


Pounds from 
72/60-in. card 
144 good ends 

Efficiency 


Pounds from 
60 /60-in. card 
120 good ends 

Efficiency 


make the same statement for 80-in. 
cards. Nevertheless, we cannot use 
these wide cards for every raw mate 
rial and for every size of yam, The 
coarser the raw material or the lower 
the size of yarn, the less ends are advis- 
138,600 | 130,900 able. Although books might be 
aiS's00 | soa rae written about these problems, there 
comes a time when the experienced 


shifts 


90% 85% | 90% % 90% | 85% 


ca 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
a | — —_ amen _— 


91,800 | 115,200 | 107,100 
183,600 | 230,400 | 214/900 
275,400 | 345,600 | 321/300 


| 
97 200 
194,400 
291 ‘600 


..| One shift: 81,000 | 
| Two shifts: 162,000 
| Three shifts 243,000 


One shift: 
Two shifts: 
Three shifts: 


76,500 
153,000 | 
229,500 


| 
99,000 93,500 | | 118,800 | 112,200 | 


198,000 | 187,000 | 237,600 | 224,400 
| 297,000 | 280,500 | 356,400 | 336,600 
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man has to step in and decide where 
vider cards can be used instead of 
00/60-in. ones, how far one can go 
n the width, and how many ends the 
ipe condenser may have. 

In Europe, for instance, many card- 
uilders like Josephy of Poland, Duis- 
verg-Bouisson of Belgium, and Hart- 

ian and also Schwalbe of Germany 
are the banner-bearers for wide cards; 


and there is no trouble in using these 


machines. 
It is inadvisable, however, 
cards before one 


to order 


wider is sure that 


they will serve the same as the 
so-called 60/60-in. standard cards. 


Discuss this problem with. experienced 
men who have worked on_ these 
machines and know their limitations 
and their advantages. Consider the 
type of raw materials used and the size 
of roving wanted and then you can 
then come to the conclusion how wide 
a card and how many ends are useful 
for your mill. 

It is interesting to know that there 
are in America a few mills which have 
foreign cards wider than 60-in. and 
they are turning out high-quality fab- 
rics known throughout the nation. 
Why should not a wider card than 
60-in. be standard equipment of our 
woolen industry? We have right here 
in this country card manufacturers 
who are able to do the same good job 
as the foreign ones, if not better. 

The more roving is turned out, the 
cheaper the amen: costs. To 
illustrate this, consider Table IV. It 
is based on 2-run yarn (by making 
lirun roving) for the yearly output 
of a card working 8-hr. shifts for 5 
days weekly, 50 weeks a vear. Taking 
the lower ‘speed shown in the table, 
it is an excellent production job to 
turn out either 345,600 Ib. or 321,300 
lb. of 2-run yarn on one card in three 
shifts in 250 working days. This would 
> been especially ir1portant dur- 

, the war when the need for Army 
fa iCS was so great. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES. Wider cards 
are usually built with bigger doffers 
than 30-in. or 36-in. diameter. <A 
42-in. doffer should be used on all 
three cylinders of the card. There 
ie cards’ with 42-in. doffers on the 
irst and second cylinders and a 48- 
or 50-in. doffer on the third cylinder. 
Soiietimes, 48-in. doffers are used all 
the way through. 


bigger doffer is advisable for a 


better product from a carding machine. 
Many carders have the idea that a 
doficr is more or less a necessary part 


. card to enable the web to be 
kc. awav by the doffer comb, or 
vhen two cylinders are coupled, 
‘fer is more or less a transport 
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roll. Consider that it means a strain 
on the fiber to run over the workers 
and to be taken away by the strippers, 
to run on the cylinder—not to forget 
the fancy. If a human being is work- 
ing hard, he needs a rest period to 
get in shape again and to be able-to 
continue his work. ‘This holds true 
also for the fibers of a blend. 

As fibers are taken to the cylinder, 
the workers and strippers do hard 
work on the fibers to comb them, to 
take out things which should not be 
in; and finally the fibers go to the 


doffer, Here they relax; and the big- 
ger the doffer, the more time the 


fibers have to calm down before being 
taken to the next cylinder which does 
more strenuous work on them as they 
run through. 

Of course, 48-in. 


a card having 


doffer cannot be built the same way as 


a card with a 36- or 42-in. doffer. A 
48- or 50-in. doffer is usually not all 
above the floor level. To build a 48- 
or 50-in. doffer above the floor level, 
one must either lower the number of 
workers or build the frame too high 


for the cylinder. Both would pe 
wrong, not only from the viewpoint of 
engineering, but also from the view- 
point of carding. It is important to 
have a certain number of workers to 
do a good job, and it is also important 
not to make the machine higher than 
is comfortable for the help that has 
to strip it. Therefore, by using a big: 
ger doffer than 42 in., it is advisable 
to go a little below the floor level for 
a small part of the circumference of 


the doffer. Mills using cards with 
larger doffers usually have the card 


room located on the ground floor. 

Although the reconversion period 
has arrived for the woolen industry 
and many mills are replacing old 
equipment with new m: achines, there 
still is time to consider whether it 
would be advisable to work on wider 
cards than are used now. In five or 
ten years the European _ textile- 
machinery industry may furnish the 
big cards to all parts of the world— 
we have to be a step ahead to meet 
competition favorably. We may not 
rest, otherwise we rust. 


MULTI-FILAMENT VELON 
Is Newest Synthetic Yarn 


HIGHLIGHTS: Firestone is preparing for commercial production of new 
multi-filament yarn based on its war-time monofilament Velon—Style show 


held to display fabrics. 


NEW MULTI-FILAMENT textile fiber 
A developed from monofilament 
Velon was announced at a style show 
held Oct. 31 by Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Commercial production is still 
some distance away—perhaps not until 
1947 for appreciable volume. 

The fabrics shown marked the first 
successful, small-scale production of 
this yarn, some of which is 100 denier 
with 24 filaments. Earlier it was ex- 
pected that Velon hosiery yarn would 
be produced, but now it seems that 
weaving yarn will come fist. 

Hafner Associates developed the 
fabrics with Firestone; and, once the 
new yarn is available to the trade, 
Hafner will assist mills using the new 
material. Velon staple fiber may come 
later; none has been developed as of 
this date. 

Velon multi-filament yarn, like the 
monofilament, is dyed before extrusion. 
Its resistance to dyes and soiling is 
primarily due to the fact that it will not 
absorb water. It is also resistant to 
many chemicals and will not support 
combustion. 





have 
an unusual handle and possess great resist- 
ance fo soiling. 


Tunic and hat of multi-filament Velon 
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Good BLOTCH PRINTING 
Of Spun Rayons Achieved 


With Vat Colors 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Size removal, roller etching, paste preparation, and after- 


treatments require special techniques—Over-drying or under-drying before 
ageing results in uneven colors—Peroxide and perborate preferred to bring 


out white grounds. 


By T. N. PATRICK 


N BLOTCH PRINTING of spun-rayon 

fabrics with vat colors, the aim is to 
achieve level, bloomy colors and a 
cloth with a soft, full handle. 

he first task of the printer is the 
thorough preparation of the fabric for 
printing. While this aspect has often 
been stressed, it must be repeated that 
good preparation of the cloth is the 
mon for the production of any 
first-class print on any cloth. For this 
reason, most printers take care that 
cloth preparation is under their super- 
vision. In those cases where prepa- 
ration is carried out elsewhere, every 


care should be taken to check it by the 
printer's own technicians. 

Spun-rayon preparation involves the 
removal of spinning oils and all size. 


The oils do not usually present any diff- 


culty, but the variation in sizing con- 
tent and size make- up do. W hile : sizing 
procedure in many mills has been im- 
proved and controls instituted, it is 
undeniable that rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods still prevail in certain quarters. 
Such factors as faulty mixing and 
careless weighing of size ingredients, 
variation of temperature in the size- 
box, varying levels of size mix, worn 


i 
Z 

rf 

P 


Weight of engraving of printing rolls should vary according to the weight of the spun- 


rayon fabric to be printed. 


and dirty blankets on the squeeze rolls, 
etc. all lead to uneven sizing on the 
slasher. Often the ingredients used 
will create difficulty in the removal of 
the size. 


SIZE REMOVAL. Where starchy sizes 
are used, the only satisfactory method 
of removal is by the use of malt extract 
or similar products. The goods are 
saturated with a weak slieliite of 
Diastase on the lines suggested in a § 
previous article [June issue, page 145] | 
and allowed to lie for an hour or two 
on trucks prior to treatment in boiling § 
water. All spun-rayons should be § 
treated in slack washers to obtain maxi- §j 
mum shrinkage; and if enzymes are § 
used in starch removal, the hot-water fj 
treatment with subsequent scouring 
in soda-ash and soap solutions will give 
satisfactory results when carried out on § 
this type of machine. : 

Bleaching is not usually necessary § 
but can easily be carried out with hy- § 
drogen peroxide when extra whiteness 
is desired. Peroxide is preferred to F 
hypochlorite, as there is less danger of 
harmful residues either when using 
calcium hypochlorite or through insuf- 
ficient attention to the use of anti- 
chlors. 

The cloth freed from size should be 
thoroughly absorbent. This is easily 
tested by the immediate sinking of J 
small, round pieces cut out about the ff 
size of a half-dollar. These should, of 
course, be dry; use clear, still water for 
the test. Delay in sinking indicates the 
presence of size, probably starchy mat- 
ter which can be confirmed by the fi 
iodine test. 4 

As blotch printing is under consider- 
ation, the need for absorbency is para- § 
mount. The type of engraving on the & 
copper rollers is also important, Heavy § 
spun-rayon fabrics require heavy en & 
graving, the lighter weights of fabric # 
which require “less printing color for § 
their saturation need a corresponding} 
lighter engraving. Variation in the 
weight of engraving might be from 29 
lines per inch to 35 lines per inch, the 
latter carrying less print paste. Am 
other point about engraving is that the 


5 


heavy masses of engraving should be 


broken up as much as possible by the 
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lesign so as to “doctor- 


lipping”’. 

Doctor-dipping is the result of the 
dge of the doctor blade dipping into 
the engraving instead of being carried 
wer the tops of the engraving ridges 
r supporting parts of the ” design, 

vhich remain plain on the roller’s sur- 
ice. When this happens, some of the 
yrint paste is carried along with the 
doctor blade, and a bare impression is 
sroduced at the part affected. When a 
oller has been faultily engraved, some 
nitigation may be obtained by using 
a spring blade which tends to ride 
more lightly over the surface of the 
engraving. 

[he blotch part of the print is 
usually applied last, and a plain roller 
s sometimes used to obtain levelness 
ind speed up drying by removing part 
of the surface print paste. This prac- 
tice should be very carefully regulated, 
is it is Possible to overdo it and pro- 
duce a “thin” and ill-furnished appear- 
ince by too much crushing of the print 
color into the cloth. 


prevent 


THICKENINGS. Wheat starch and 
gum tragacanth comprise one type of 
thickener favored by vat-color printers. 
Converted starches are also used to a 
large extent. The higher the propor- 
tion of starch, the greater will be the 
tendency to unlevelness; and, as a rule, 
it will be found that the converted 
tarches will give the most level re- 
sults, although with a somewhat lower 
lor yield. The latter quality may be 
improved by addition of extra amounts 
of glycerine, urea, vat dyestuff solvents, 
, according to the discretion of the 
ae 
For blotch printing, only the finest 
dispersions of dyestuff pastes should be 
used. As blotches are usually produced 
in light to medium shades, an im- 
pe rfectly dispersed dye paste will pro- 
duce specky prints. The dyestuff paste 
should be let down with water, filtered 
very carefully, and only then be added 
to the required amount of thickening. 
(he print paste thus produced should 
then, of course, be filtered again in 
the ordinary way prior to use. 
Drying blotch vat prints immedi- 
tely after the printing process is im- 
tant. Cylinder drying and hot-air 
ving are both used. In both cases, 
cr-drying will lead to baking of the 
ods; on the other hand, too little 
ving may give rise to even more 
uble. Over-dryi ing may be remedied 
some extent by subsequent cooling 
d conditioning prior to ageing or 
aming. If the goods are under dried, 
n  over- heating in the piled-up 
tches may be looked for, with con- 
juent trouble prior to and during 


ing. 
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UNEVEN COLOR. Uneven color oc- 
curs because over-heating begins the 
chemical reactions which normally 
should only begin when the printed 
goods are brought under the influence 
of steam. This means that at the 
over-heated portions of the prints 
(usually on the inside and center of 
the batches), the vat dyestuff is 
brought into the reduced state before 
fixation has begun to take place. The 
reducing action is therefore premature; 
and the dyestuff affected remains on 
the surface of the fibers in the unfixed 
condition, even after ageing proper. 
When goods of this type are de- 
veloped and washed after ageing, they 
will be found to be uneven. When 
the fault is detected before ageing and 
the ultimate result is doubtful, sus- 
pected portions of the aged goods can 
be developed and examined for un- 





evenness. If unevenness is detected, a 
remedy may be applied by padding the 
aged goods in a pad liquor consisting 
of a reduced vat thickening (contain- 
ing all the ingredients for reduction 
and fixation of the vat dye), drying, 
and subsequently _ re-ageiag. Pad 
through a two-bowl mang ole, face down 
to a brass bowl with a rubber or wood 
bowl on top. ‘The bottom bowl re- 
volves in the vat thickening and car- 
ries it up to the cloth passing through 


the nip. Again, thorough drying is 
essential. 

AGEING. [*estoon and roller agers are 
both in constant use. In every case, 


the object is to carry the printed mate- 
tial through a chamber filled with 
steam at the optimum conditions of 


212° F. and 100% r.h. The festoon 
?()? 


(Continued on page 2 


Blotch vat prints must be dried“immediately after printing, but over- or or under-drying will 


cause uneven coloring. 
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In These Cards ae 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS on safety practices in textile mills are given in the 3 Sak, a chee 
new series of Textile Worker Safety Cards, compiled and issued by the National oe ae 

Safety Council. The cards are in handy pocket size (3 x 5 in.) for distnbution to renee 
operatives. The admonitions are briefly and understandably stated, are simple and 
practical. The series of 15 cards as reproduced herewith is slightly reduced in size. 
The cards comprise a workable code, department by department, for most mills. 
The cards themselves may be had from the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


OPENING AND PICKING 
(Cotton Mills) WOOL PICKING 


. Use standard tie cutter; keep your face back I. Report defectiy, ° ; 
when cutting bele ties; keep other persons away. € guards immediately, 








\y saf les FY 
1, Carry ony TT cmoking ™ d 2. ; 5 
follow ee eat snug-fitting . Wear gloves and the face and eye protection Always hang Pitchforks where the * 
. Can- : 
2, Aroune machine | ends. pantand. not be covered by stock, si 
: clothing with no 1° ond other . Keep fire doors and fire equipment clear. Allow 3. D 
Wear goss'e®: ety ayes ample working space between bales. * =o not attempt to remove lap o 
ear a $ re : : n ta 
. otective equipment : her loose . Remove all ties and buckles from the floor; keep picker feed rolls while machi : 
i pr : sticks a” othe bot- floors olean of air-deposited lint. running, foie: 
M4. Keep bobbins. floor. Place empty 
Fy . biects off the 00 . rovide E . Always remove beeter belt before working on 4. Han "d i 
} aes in the containers P the floor beater; fasten lock bar in place before raising 3 anger" sign, shut off power and 
. ' . e - 
Bae ort oil OF water es to your sais : _Sure machine has stopped befo, 
rates 65. Rep’ \ other unsafe condition’, . Never clean chokes or open doors until picker ifting Or opening cylinder, r 
: and allo ae oversee! comes to a full stop. Be sure power is off. Keep cleanout ¢ er, feed roll, 
fe second har rags and waste away from the beater or fan overs, or stock blower i 
A shaft. doors at delivery end iss 
o4) t r 
Lah . To start new lap, use palms of both hends, 5. T, : 
Py never your finger tips. Take care not to spill woo! oil. Prompt} 
i u clean up spilled oil, me ‘ 
i . Use only a reke or special tool to remove ! 
rf charred cotton. 6. Fi 
f Be sure you know where the f; é 
tem . In case of fire, give alarm, stop feed, open Suishing equi : © tire extin. a 
g. Make repairs oF apr ocaal. windows, and stop machines ines a Pment is located and how x 
° been au it, ‘. 
as you have 
50 s 
INSTRUCTION CARD No. J os a —— o CARD No. 756 +) SAFETY INSTRUCTION Carp N 
SAFETY ncil alll een eee meee SE SSS National Safety Councit 0. 764 
\ National Safety _ 
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LAPPERS AND COMBERS 


WOOL CARDING (Cotton Mills) 











1. Never attempt to remove waste from i 
cylinders, workers, strippers, gears or 


pulleys while cards are in motion. 









When taking weights off 
€€p your feet in 
safety shoes. 


rolls, 
the clear. Wea, 







2. Follow the instructions of the overseer 
or second hand on wiping down cards. 


2: Keep your hands 
roll when starting 
a When layin 


comber, keep 


out of calende, 
lapper. 










3. Never attempt to clean out under run- 


ning cards. 3 down lap on 
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ng the clearing roll, 
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ends to catch in machines. 

















7. Stop card before putting on belts. 
vacuum stripper 
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DRAWING AND FLY FRAMES 
(Cotton Mills) 


brushes for cleaning 


\ 
i ee { frames OF 


around heads © 
hangers. 


before 
frame shutters 
ck fly ra box, and be- 


irs. Before 


2. Lo 
cleaning gears OF 
fore making any repa ‘ 
starting frame, be sure no one 


working on it. 


3. Do not use a knife for cutting 


checks from rolls. 

be sure calender 
back before 
check. 


4. On drawing, 
roll cover is entirely 


attempting to remove 


2 
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SPOOLING AND WARPING 
(Cotton Mills) 


ands off tops and win 





ders 

1, Keep your h 
of spoolers. 

ds out of bobbin pockets 


han 
2. Keep your s approaching. 


when traveler ! 
3, Wear snug-fitting clothing (no aprons 
or loose ends) around warpers- 


Turn beam by hand when threading 
4, vurn 


warpers. aan 
: 5, Never clean warper drums —— 
i = place. Keep beam guards down. 
. 
6. Use @ ladder; don't stand on bobbin 


boxes of roving cans 


7. Stop fans before removing waste from 


dust collector. 


g. When handling beams, avoid jerking 





bs , 
: the load. Bend your legs not you 
back, when lifting. 
3 
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6. Do not step on or jump over 





cloth trucks. 


7. Lift with your legs 
back straight. 
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SPINNING 
(Cotton Mills) 







WOOL SPINNING 


. Never climb in back of mule Carr 


1. Keep gear cover down and guards on unless belt is jn —_ 


while machine is running. 








2.. Pull switch or lock belt on loose pulley 
before working on frame er changing 
gears. 










3. Pick up bobbins es 


/ 
Sone into forward aly when mule has 


3. When cleaning steel rollers, draw the Motion. 


hand toward you away from the roller. 
4. When stopping bobbin or spindle, do 
not place your finger between lifting 
tod and bobbin. 
5. Walk and watch for doff boxes in 
aisles; do not try to go between close 
set frames. 
















































when Operating 
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to Prevent wes. 


slips or falls, 


é. Stop Carriage before end }° Outward 


2 Keep excess oj] 


6. Always follow the spooler traveler; shill ao wiped UP oF use oil 
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never lead or work in front of it. 
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SLASHERS 
(Cotton Mills) 





(Cotton 






» Woolen and Rayon Mills) 





. Push, do not pull, beam ceiling chains. 1. Wait until fixer’ 


{ 

) 

56 i: r 

ag the loom. ignal is removed before start. 






Looms should net be repaired 


while running; or lock sh 
ipper. 


2. Wear snug-fitting clothing with long 
sleeves to prevent burns or scalds. 


top motor 







2. One Person should 


Mot start ? t 
@nother pushes back the oot loom while 4 






3. Check safety valve and steam control 
valve daily. Open steam valves slowly. 





3. Keep your hands on bottom 
when winding it UP to ster 
cotton mills only.) 








sides of cloth roller 


4. Keep floors free of water, size or starch. tS position, (For Fe 









Fixer should Place shutt! 


LAY 
5. Keep front delivery roll guard in place. ing on the loom, Ont € ©” cloth while wort. My 
used. ¥ safe tools should be ri 












6. Be sure steam valve is shut before open- 
ing the size kettle lid; then open care- 
fully. 
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Use only tound-pointed Scissors 


Keep your hands away from Moving Parts of 





























7, Stack empty beams neatly and in the 
clear; block empty beams to prevent 
rolling. 


When lay ends sae 


close togeth, 
ing loom gether, stop . 
befare working on leah an adjoin 








8. Keep bobbi 
8. See that everyone is in the clear before ™h oll and grease off the Ror. 


starting slashers. 







9. While clea 
ming, st 
on the loom. adlincliee floor; don't climb 
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DYE HOUSE 
(Cotton, Woolen and Rayon Mills) WOOL FINISHING 
Wet Finishing 
I, 





1. Wear splash-proof goggles or face 
shield, rubber gloves, apron and boots 
when handling acids and caustics. 
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. ash 
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3. Use mild 
soap for i 
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2. Wear a respirator, goggles and rubber 
gloves when handling dyestuffs and 
powdered chemicals. 


2. Be careful never to 

















3. Remove nails from wooden barrels when 


: Up; soft 
opening them; keep covers on barrels. ita 












Proof goggles. rubber 
Pron when working with 
chemicals, : 


4. Keep chemical solutions off the floor 
as much as possible. 










































5. N 

5. Change clothing and wash thoroughly ever open extracto 

after working with ecids, caustics and b bc has stopped. “Cover guard until 

dyestuffs. * Make 

yestu chs i your feet are clear from 
6. If chemicals get in your eyes or on your € starting fulling mills 

skin, flush with water end get first aid Dry Finishing , 

immediately. !. Keep shear 
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. Walk and lift carefully on wet floor. 
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. Keep aisles clear of trucks and stock. 
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9. Shut off steam and motor when taking 
sample from dye kettles. 
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FLUORESCENT LAMP LIFE) 


Calculated to Determine Replacements 


HIGHLIGHTS: Charts permit de- 


termination of number of replace- 
ment lamps required—Lamp life in- 
creases in textile mills because hours 


in burning cycle are relatively long. 


By ROBERT R. WYLIE 


Commercial Engineer, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


ECENTLY the manufacturers of 
fluorescent lamps announced an 
extension of the rated life of various 
lamps based on the number of hours 
the lamps were operated continuously. 
Table I shows new- average life ratings 
with the approximate percent lumen 
output at 70% average rated life. 
The average rated life indicated is 
the life of large groups of lamps 
burned under laboratory conditions. 
Individual lamps in textile mills have 
been known to burn much longer than 
the rated life principally because the 
hours in the burning cycle are rela- 


Burning Hours per Yeor 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 


Table I—Rated Life of Various Fluorescent Lamps 


Hours | 


Burning — 
per Cycle 


Type T-8 | 
15W, 30W | 
“| 


| 10% 
Life | Lumens* 


2500 


4000 


15W, 20W, 40W 





| 6000 | 


*Indicates percent initial (100 hour) lumens per watt at 70% life. 


tively long. In general use, however, 
the life of a large group of lamps 
burned under favorable conditions 
should approximate the figures shown 
in the table. 


DATA REQUIRED. [he announcement 
of these new life ratings led to the need 
for a simplified method for computing 
fluorescent lamp life expectancy. The 
series of charts presented in Figs. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 enables one to determine 
the expected rate of monthly replace- 








Expected Lamp Replacements 
per Month 


Expected Lamp Replacements 
per Month 





per Day 





Burning Hours 
per Day 


20 40 60 80 = 100 
Burning Hours per Week 





Fig. |. 


122 


Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamp life of 2500 hours. 
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ment of lamps when certain data rela- 
tive to the installation are known. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
these tables are based on lamps burned 
at correct voltage and under optimum §f 
operating conditions. : 
The accompanying information out- § 
lined is that which is needed in order § 
to use the charts: ‘ 
. Size of lamp : 
. Number of lamps in installation : 
. Number of hours lamps are operated 
continuously (hours burning per cycle) 


Wwe 


Burning Hours per Year 


2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 














60 80 


Burning Hours 





Fig. 2. Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamp life of 3000 hours. 
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Expected Lamp Replacements 
per Month 


Burning Hours 


Burning Hours per Year 


1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 








Expected Lamp Replacements 
per Month 


Burning Hours 
Etiiss 28D 


> oO 


140 160 


Burning Hours per Week 


Fig. 3. Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamp life of 4000 hours. 


4. Number of hours burning per day, 
week, or year 


APPLICATION OF CHARTS. As an ex- 
ample of the application of these 
charts, assume that a lighting installa- 
tion consists of 500 40-watt lamps 
burning an average of five days per 
week for 15 hr. a day, turned off and 
on at approximately 3-hr. intervals 
(relatively frequent). Referring to 
Table I, under the 40-watt lamp 
column, lamps burned on a 3-hr. cycle 
have a rated average life of 2500-hr., 
therefore Fig. 1 should be used. Be- 
ginning with the scale marked “Burn- 
ing Hours per Day,” follow along the 
line representing 15 hr. per day until 
the diagonal line representing five days 
per week is rea iched, and then up the 
chart until the diagonal line which 
applies to an installation of 500 lamps 
is reached, continuing to the left across 


Burning Hours per Year 
1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 


the chart a value of 65 is obtained from 
the scale marked “Expected Lamp Re- 
placements per Month.” 

If an installation should consist of 
5,000 lamps rather than 500, the 
answer would be 65 x 10, or 650 lamps 
per month. Similarly, for an installa- 
tion of 50 lamps the result would be 
65 divided by 10, or 64 lamps per 
month. 

In textile mills where the burning 
hours per day are not uniform, the 
total burning hours per week should 
be computed and then the chart may 
be used by beginning with the scale 
marked “Burning Hours per Week,” 
following up the chart from this line 
to the diagonal line representing the 
total number of lamps in the installa- 
tion, and across to the expected re- 
placements per month scale as before. 
Sometimes it is convenient to express 
the total burning hours on a yearly 
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Fig. 5. Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamp life of 6000 hours. 
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Fig. 4. Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamp life of 4500 hours. 


basis for, perhaps, the lamps may not 
be operated 52 weeks of the year. If 
the total burning hours per year is 
known the scale at the top of the chart 
may be used, and by following down 
to the intersection of the appropriate 
diagonal line for the number of lamps 
in the installation, and proceeding as 
before, again the expected lamp re- 
placements per month may be con- 
veniently determined. 

It will be found possible to apply 
these charts to a wide variety of con- 
ditions but care should be taken that 
the user always keeps before him the 
definition of rated average life. The 
total number of burnouts per month 
may vary considerably, and an average 
of the actual replacements over a 
period of several months should be 
obtained before reaching a decision re- 
garding the performance of any light- 
ing installation. 
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Fig. 6. Chart for computing expected lamp replacements per 
month based on a rated average lamps life of 6500 hours. 
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SUN TEXTILE PROCESSING OIL 


Gives Uniform Results; Produces Smoother, Better Sizing For Rayon and Acetate Yarns 


After five months of careful testing, a 
New England mill recently standardized on 
Sunotex processing-oil for rayon and ace- 
tate yarns. 


The advantages of the Sun products, as deter- 
mined in regular day-to-day use on slashers, 
are: Smoother, better-sized yarn; greater 
uniformity; more ease in handling. Also, 
with Sunotex oils, there is a saving of 25%. 


On rayon and acetate yarns, this mill had used 
two formulas which included some of the 
outstanding processing-sizes on the mar- 
ket. Today, these have been replaced with 
Sunotex Oils and a gelatin base. 





These findings of typical textile engineers, 
whose names we will be glad to give you, 
are being matched in scores of mills in many 
parts of the country. More and more textile 
men are coming to rely on Sun processing- 
oils for uniform penetration; for smooth, 
easy-working yarn; and uniform scouring- 
out. For complete information on Sunotex 
processing-oils, or on Sun special lubricants 
for textile machinery, call the Sun man near 
you. Or write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sponsors of the Sunoce News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomes 
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TRI RESEARCH FINDINGS 





Add Data to Textile Theories 


HIGHLIGHTS: Molecular structure and fiber strength correlated by Prof. 
Eyring—Bleached fabric research suggests improved procedures—Starch 


divided into two elements—Progress reported on radiation drying. 


NALYSIS of atomic energy was pre- 
A \cented by Dr. H. D. Smyth, chair- 
man of Princeton’s department of 
physics, before the luncheon at the 
annual meeting of the Textile Re- 
search Institute at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on Nov. 9. The 
board of directors elected H. W. Rose, 
of American Viscose Corp., as chair- 
man; Curt Forstmann and John Bassill 
as vice presidents; Robt. West, as treas- 
urer; D. B. MacMaster as secretary. A 
paid president will be named later. 
How molecular structure determines 
strength of textile fibers was the sub- 
ject of the talk by Dr. Henry Eyring, 
of Princeton and TRI. He said: 
“Quantitative representations of the 
mechanical behavior of various types 
of rayon, cotton, silk, and wool fibers 
have been found. The model used is 
a spring in parallel with a system con- 
sisting of a dashpot and spring in 
series. ‘The dashpot of this model does 
not follow the ordinary law for a New- 
tonian viscous fluid postul: ited by Max- 
well, but rather the non-Newtonian 
hyperbolic sine law of chemical reac- 
tions. The result of this is that a fiber 
tends to show creep only when con- 
siderable force has been applied and 
then returns only verv slowly to its 
original length when the force ceases. 
“The procedure of analysis briefly 
stated, consists in treating the stress 


on the fiber as the sum of a stress on 
the spring and on the spring-dashpot. 
The stress on the spring in many cases 
approximates Hookean behavior, i.e., 
the strain is proportional to the stress. 
The stress on the dashpot-spring unit 
first increases linearly with the strain. 
As the strain increases, the stress ceases 
to rise and approaches a limiting value 
when all further strain consists in slip- 
ping of the dashpot with no further 
lengthening of the spring. Addition of 
these two types of stress strain curves 
then suffices to quantitatively account 
for extremely complicated hysteresis 
loops of actual fibers. 

‘The critical process in the breaking 
of most fibers seems to occur before 
the final rupture of primary bonds. The 
critical process is the pulling out of the 
loops in long molecules which finally 
dimishes the cross-section of the fiber 
until the stress concentrates on indi- 
vidual molecules to the breaking 
point.” 


BLEACHING. I[n studying the behavior 
of bleached fabrics toward acid and 
alkali, Dr. Eugene Pacsu, of Princeton 
and TRI, investigated the behavior of 
the aldehyde type of oxycellulose pre 
pared by the action of 1 mole of 
sodium metaperiodate on cotton. 
Treatment of the oxvcellulose with 
2N hydrochloric acid at room tempera- 
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PROGRESS REPORT on radiation drying of textiles was made by Richard 
H. Wilhelm, of Princeton and TRI. The study compares drying by radiant 
energy and hot-air drying. The observed proportionality between drying 
rate and energy input in radiation drying was commented upon and the effect 
of air velocity in both modes of drying was discussed. The similarity of mois- 
ture gradients in radiation and air drying, said Mr. Wilhelm, indicates similar 
internal moisture transfer mechanisms in the falling-rate periods. An experi- 
mental comparison between radiation and air drying in these periods and at 
the same net energy input was made. The study is also measuring the impor- 
tance of surface reflectivity and of radiation absorptivity. 
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ture caused no apparent changes in 
the properties of the m: aterial. The 
comparatively great resistance to acid 
of the C-O-C linkages in oxycellulose 
deserves special consideration, he said, 
in view of the widespread belief con- 
cerning the harmful effect of acids on 
oxidized cellulose. 

The enhanced reactivity of the alde- 
hyde type of oxycellulose in alkaline 
media presents difficult problems, ac- 
cording to Dr. Pacsu. Numerous re- 
versible and irreversible changes may 
take place in the presence of hydroxyl 
ions. Because of these changes, an 
aqueous solution of periodate oxycellu- 
lose, although practically neutral to 
litmus, uses up a considerable quantity 
of standard alkali solution, without, 
however, having a sharp end-point in 
the presence of phenolphthalein. 
“Therefore, concluded Dr. Pacsu, 
methods of determination of the sup- 
posed carboxyl content of the alde- 
hyde type of oxycellulose by direct or 
indirect use of alkali are fundamentally 
unsound. 

“Evidently,” said Dr. Pacsu, “com- 
plete elimination of the aldehyde type 
of oxidation by the use of suitable 
bleaching or oxidizing agents should 
result in improved fibers which would 
not deteriorate rapidly in even a mildly 
alkaline medium, such as a soap solu- 
tion. On the other hand, if employ- 
ment of bleaching or oxidizing agents 
which produce the aldehyde type of 
oxveellulose is unavoidable, then the 
use of some neutral or slightly acidic 
detergent instead of soap would be 


most advantageous.” 

Dr. Robert E. Rundle reviewed 
some recently discovered points of 
starch structure. By X-ray analysis, 


starch has been shown to consist of 
two components, one highly branched 
and constituting a major portion of 
most starches, the other essentially 
unbranched and amounting to about 
25% of the total of most whole 
starches. These two constituents are 
quite different in chemical, physical, 
and enzymatic properties. 

“The unbranched component,” said 
Dr. Rundle, “has yielded films and 
fibers, and the acetate of the un- 
branched component has likewise been 
shown to form both films and fibers. 
lor the present, these do not seem 
to be important commercially, except 

(Continued on page 238) 
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—back in 1820: When there were only 23 states in the Union and 
Chicago was a settlement of 14 houses—five years before rollers 
were first engraved for cotton printing —John Butterworth estab- 


lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


And we have been at it ever since. of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 


For 125 years we have been tn daily contact with 
the Textile Industry —its problems and oppor- 
tunities. We have seen it grow from a handful 
of family-sized plants to its present position as 


America’s Second Industry—and we are proud of 


the part we have played in its development. 


drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics: spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering Strives to interpret each 


new development in terms of Machine Design 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. 
1211 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. W. J. Westaway Co.. Hamilton, Ont. 


and Plant Arrangement. 
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SHIRLEY ANALY ZER Aids 


-Card-Waste Studies 


By GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER 


HIGHLIGHTS: Shirley Institute machine removes almost 100°/, of foreign 
matter in cotton lint, but removes no short fiber—Cleaning and operating 
efficiency of cards and pickers can be checked—Tests show that picker leaves 
70°/, of original trash in cotton stock. 


NE OF THE MOST interesting sub- 
jects in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry is that of the revolving top-flat 
card, Although there is a diversity of 
opinion regarding the machine, the 
consensus is that its primary function 
is to open the cotton to a near single- 
fiber basis and that its cleaning func- 
tion is secondary or incidental. 
Probably one of the reasons why 
there is some doubt regarding the rela 


rhe tests upon which this article is based 
e conducted in connection with the research 
| testing program of the U. S. Department 


Agriculture while the author was Cotton 
lechnologist, Cotton Branch, Office of Mar- 
keting Service—EDITOR 


Sener 


I he Shirley Analyzer, a laboratory ma 
chine developed some years ago by the 
Shirley Institute of Manchester, Eng- 
land, consists of a feed table, feed roll, 
lickerin, streamer plate, exhaust fan, 
and condenser. The lickerin, similar to 
that used on cotton cards, slowly takes 
the stock from the feed roll, breaks it 

and places it under the blowing 
‘ion of an air stream created by the 
fan. The lint 1s carried by the air 
stream around the bottom of the 
treamer plate and up to the con- 
lenser, while trash and heavy particles 
arc dropped into the waste chamber. 
lhe stripper knife guides the lint onto 
the screen condenser, dust is blown 
‘rom the lint into the cage within the 
condenser, and the lint is delivered 
into the box at the front of the 
machine, 


wn 


— 
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tive importance of these two functions 
is the fact that they are never separ- 
ated. Until recently, no one could be 
sure just what a card would do or 
what the quality of its product would 


Feed Table Feed Roller 
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be if clean cotton were fed to it. Mills 
using high-grade cottons and cleaning 
them to the best of their ability do 
approach a clean lap, but they do not 
attain a lap entirely free of foreign mat- 
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Fig. 1. A sectional diagram of the Shirley Analyzer, showing the flow of stock and the separa- 


tion of lint and trash. 
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} amount of trash 
while the Shirley 


ter. Card experimental work, therefore, 
has largely been confined to laps which 
contain varying degrees of trash. This 
trash has gone into the card and served 
to conceal the separate actions of fiber 
separation and cleaning. 

In the tests here reported, three cot- 
tons, representing short, medium, and 
long staple, were employed. Each had 
been harvested from the same field, on 
the same day, by three different meth- 
ods. This afforded material of a wide 
range of staple length and waste con- 
tent, and kept under control the 
variety, character, and origin of growth. 
In the tables showing waste percent- 
ages, the test results for the three cot- 
tons have been averaged and com- 
parisons given between harvesting 
methods. 


METHOD OF TESTING. Qne half of 
each sample was put through the 
picker and card in the usual manner. 
The other half was first cleaned by the 
Shirley Analyzer and then processed 
through the picker and card. The pur- 
pose of using the picker in the second 
group was only to produce the lap. No 
cleaning was performed at this stage, 
since all the trash had been previously 
removed from the cotton by the Shir- 
ley Analyzer. 

‘The total card waste from the 
regular-process sample increased as the 
harvesting methods became rougher, 
but there was no difference in total 
card waste between harvesting meth- 
ods on the Shirley Analyzer samples. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that 
the cleaning done by the picker was 
generally in proportion to the original 
in the raw cotton, 
v Analyzer made a near- 
perfect job of cleaning, regardless of 
the original condition of the raw cot- 
ton. 


TABLE | 


Actual trash in raw stock and picker 
laps, as measured by Shirley Analyzer, 
given in percentages. 


Harvesting 
Method 
Hand picked.......... 
Hand snapped... ...... 
Machine stripped 


Raw stock Picker lap 
(%) (%) 


PONE gv oc ae is 


In order to show how much trash was left in 
the regular lap as it was fed fo the card, a 
preliminary Shirley analysis was made of the 
raw stock and of the lap. The raw stock con- 
tained 5.3%, actual trash, and the picker 
lop retained 3.7%, of it. Thus, the cotton 
fed to the card actually contained 70%, of 
the original trash. The other lap, identified 
throughout the test as “Shirley Analyzer,” 

had such minute particles of foreign matter 
% fo be considered 100%, clean cotton. 
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From the accompanying tests, it is 
evident that the Shirley Analyzer can 
be an important aid to the study of 
cotton carding, because it affords a 
method of separating the two chief 
functions of the card: (a) fiber separa- 
tion, and (b) cleaning. Through its 





alyses of the card sliver and the vari- 
ous types of waste. 

It also suggests other uses, such as 
the comparative measurement of fiber 
wastiness, as distinguished from trashi- 
ness, of different cottons. Since there 


is no foreign matter fed to the card, 
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the differences which occur between 
cottons are due to wastiness of fiber— 
a factor of cost which could be of ex- 
treme importance. 


use, the effects of varying degrees of 
trash on the card action can be defi- 
nitely established. It effects also ac- 
curate quantitative and qualitative an- 


TABLE II 
Total manufacturing waste of all processes through card. 


Harvesting Method 


bie picked Pesid snapped 


Regular ‘Shirley Regular | Shirley | 
process | Analyzer | process | Analyzer 


Machine stripped 


Shirley 
| Analyzer 


Process 


Reeuler 
process 


Shirley Aamenee Pian aie ctewd 
ees dtedaSeee 
Card.. 





It is interesting to note that the total waste removed (primarily the shorter fibers ordinarily 
removed in processing) from each sample was almost the same, which indicated equal sliver 
cleanliness. However, the distribution of the waste removal was not the same. In every 
case, the Shirley Analyzer removed more waste than the picker. The card wastes were, there- 


fore, just the reverse. In other words, a much greater burden of cleaning was thrown on the 
card by the normal picker lap than by the sample cleaned by the Shirley Analyzer. 





TABLE Ill. Analysis of card-waste percentages. 













Regular process * Shirley Analyzer 


























Harvesting fe . ener 
Method Flat Cyl. & doff. | Motes Flat Cyl. & doff. | Motes | 
strips strips & fly Total strips strips &fly | Total 
Hand picked...........| 1.8 | 8 1.6 9 
Hand snapped..........| 2.1 | 9 2.0 9 
Machine stripped........) 2.3 | 1.0 | 1.9 | 9 
Average. ..........| 2.1 | 9 1.8 | 9 


An analysis of card waste revealed that the regular-process samples gave off more motes 
and fly than did the Shirley Analyzer samples, which indicates that the near-perfect pre-card 
cleaning gave the greatest benefit to the card in this type of waste. Flat strips were also 
noticeably less in the Shirley Analyzer cotton. The least difference was in cylinder and 
doffer strips; but this is to be expected, since these strips are always the smallest and cleanest 
portions of card waste. 


TABLE IV. 
The percent of actual trash in card-flat, cylinder, and doffer strips. 


| 


Flat strips Cylinder and doffer strips 


— om Regular process | Shirley Analyzer 
% ; %) 


e 


Harvesting 
Method 


| Regular process 
(%) 


UP IME ig ay on cb aw dens . 3 
PUN GREEIIOE... 5 0 css soccen : | ; 6 
Machine stripped... .......... 8 


These amounts of actual trash, as distinguished from fibrous material, were obtained by pro- 
cessing the strips themselves through the Shirley Analyzer. In the case of the flat strips, the 
regular-process samples averaged almost 21/2 times as much trash as the Shirley Analyzer 
samples. About the same ratio occurred in the case of cylinder and doffer strips. Cleaning 
various waste products so that fiber tests can be made is a valuable application of the 
analyzer. On materials such as finisher or card motes, it would be difficult to make reliable 
fiber tests without some method of separating trash from fiber. If done by hand, it is a slow 
and tedious operation, and few short fibers are obtained. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


winter but often intolerably hot in 


Comfortable in 


summer, the boarding room experi- 
ences seasonal migration of help— 
Air-cooling is key to solution of prob- 
lem—Refrigeration better than evap- 


orative cooling for this purpose. 


By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


IR-CONDITIONING in the hosiery 
A mill until the last few years has 
_ been confined mostly to the knitting 
department, principally full-fashioned 
knitting. With only few exceptions, 
air-conditioning has not been applied 
to the boarding room as extensively as 
might be expected. Since time imme- 
morial, the boarding room has been 
considered a good place to work dur- 
ing the winter months, and a very hot 
and disagreeable place to work in sum- 
mer. As only low steam pressure is 
required to generate enough heat in 
the drying apparatus to evaporate the 
moisture left in the hosiery, little at- 
tempt has been made to keep the tem- 
perature and relative humidity uni- 
form in the boarding room. Both 
readings are often too high. Conse- 
quently at the present time when 
manpower is short, as well as in nor- 
mal times, boarders have a tendency 
to migrate to outside jobs when spring 
is in the air, and back again when 
“Jack Frost” approaches. 

Attempts have been made to ren- 
der the boarding room a more pleasant 
place to work in summer; but, for the 
most part, this has been tried only by 
natural ventilation or by currents of 
air set up locally by electric fans. The 
object, of course, is to allow the hot 
air of the room to escape either 
through roof ventilators or exhaust 
fans, and induce fresh air from the 
outside. This causes a gentle breeze to 
sweep over the perspiring operatives, 
an the evaporative effect cools the 
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body to some extent. This is better 
than nothing, but it is not entirely 
satisfactory. The low humidity so 
necessary for efficient drying of hosiery 
is still dependent on weather condi- 
tions when natural ventilation, or elec- 
tric fans, are employed. 


TYPES OF AIR CONDITIONING. Gen- 
erally speaking, air conditioning to 
reduce temperature may be considered 
as of two types: (1) evaporation cool- 
ing and (2) refrigeration cooling. 
Each of these may be sub-divided into 
central-station and unit systems. Both 
the evaporation and _ refrigeration 
methods are used successfully for 
maintaining a workable temperature 
in the boarding room. The type of 
cooling best suited for this depart- 
ment depends on the method of dry- 
ing the hosiery, whether on forms 
openly or confined in dry-boxes. 
Hosiery dried in the open, where 
the evaporation takes place in the 
room atmosphere, is dried on inter- 
nally heated forms. Steam at 20 to 
25 lb. pressure is circulated through a 
set of stainless steel forms. The steam 
heats the metal surface which drives 
off the moisture left in the hosiery 
when it is placed on the forms. If, 
under these conditions, the tempera- 
ture of the boarding room was lowered 
without correspondingly lowering the 
relative humidity the hosiery would 
not dry satisfactorily. As pointed out 
previously, a somewhat lower percent- 
age of humidity is needed in the 





Try Air Conditioning in the 
BOARDING ROOM 


boarding room than in other depart- 
ments of the mill due to the large 
amount of drying required. For cotton 
and viscose rayon constructions, a rel- 
ative humidity of 40 to 45% , depend- 
in on the weight per dozen, is about 
right. For hosiery made of the less 
absorbent yarns, such as acetate and 
nylon, a humidity of 60 to 70% would 
be all right. 

The relative humidity is the per- 
centage of moisture in the atmosphere 
at a given temperature as related to 
the saturation point at that tempera- 
ture, which is, of course, 100%. 
Naturally, then, the evaporative sys- 
tem of cooling, in which the atmos- 
pheric temperature is lowered by evap- 
oration of finely divided drops of water 
sprayed into the current of air from 
the conditioning duct, will raise the 
relative humidity while lowering the 
room temperature. While the evapo- 
rative system of cooling is satisfactory 
for the knitting room and other de- 
partments where drying is not in- 
tended, it is not suited to a boarding 
room where heated forms dry hosiery 
in the open. 

Generally the refrigeration method 
of cooling the boarding room is to 
be preferred. By this method it is 
possible to lower the room tempera- 
ture to a comfortable degree, and at 
the same time keep the percentage of 
humidity low enough for rapid drying. 
The refrigeration method is more 
practical when part or all of the board- 


(Continued on page 204) 
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TRASH IN COTTON 
Affects Grade and Price 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Increased value representing $24 per bale found in tests— 


Average of 60 cottons indicate 45 |b. waste per 500 Ib. of ginned cotton— 


Changes in marketing needed—Excessive weight of trash penalizes buyer 


despite lower grade. 


By MARY ANNA GRIMES, Textile & Clothing Specialist 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Texas 


Even hand-picked cotton contains much leat and other trash. 


coTTon is customarily bought in 
A the bale, not only cotton but 
also more or less trash is bought. 
What would the cotton grower and 
buyer gain if all trash were removed 
from cotton and only clean lint were 
sold? : 
lhe grower has long been urged to 
harvest his cotton with the least pos- 
sible trash. It has also been suggested 
that equipment be developed which 
will remove the trash from ginned cot 
ton at the gin, so that only clean lint 
is baled, sold, and shipped. It is 
ed that the higher grade and price 
Id bring the farmer more money, 
buver would not pay for waste, 
isportation charges would not be 
mn trash, and the mills would be 
d some cleaning of the lint. The 
ise in the quantitv of cotton now 
LILE WORLD, 
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being mechanically harvested raises an 
other question: Is a system of grading 
developed only for hand-picked cot- 
ton suitable for mechanically harvested 
cotton? 

Sixty cottons varying in fiber proper- 
ties, grown at two stations (College 
Station and Lubbock) during four sea 
sons (1941 to 1944 inclusive), and 
harvested by three methods (hand 
picking, hand snapping, and machine 
stripping) were included in this study. 
However, since relatively few cottons 
were picked and snapped, the cottons 
are treated as one group. 


ANALYZER USED. The machine 
stripped cottons were run through an 
extractor (used in the field in connec 
tion with the harvester) and a special 
laboratory cleaner before ginning. All 


cottons were ginned on the same 10- 
saw laboratory gin. One hundred grams 
from each sample of the cotton were 
cleaned in a Shirley analyzer, small 
laboratory equipment in which appar- 
ently all of the waste is separated from 
the lint. The cleaned lint and the 
waste removed were each weighed. 
Their sum subtracted from 100 is 
called the invisible waste. The total 
waste was calculated as a percentage of 
the total weight. The cleaned and the 
uncleaned samples of each cotton were 
then classed by a board of cotton ex- 
aminers. 

The price of a 500-lb. bale of the 
uncleaned cotton and of the same cot- 
ton with the waste removed were each 
calculated using the Dallas market 
quotations for Mar. 29 based on May 
New York futures. The difference be- 
tween the two prices is the gain or 
loss produced by cleaning. No account 
is taken of the probable cost of clean- 
ing lint cotton at the gin, since equip- 
ment of commercial size is not now 
available and the cost of such equip 
ment and cleaning is not known. 

When the board of examiners gave 
two staple lengths for a cotton, indi- 
cating that two pulls did not give the 
same length, the average of the two 
staples was used (when such a figure 
fell on a common staple length); or 
where differences were too small for an 
average to give a usual staple length, 
the lower figure was used. The board 
stated that the cleaned samples re- 
sembled card strips, were whiter than 
the whitest sample in the Universal 
Standard box of that grade, and were 
quite different from the commercial 
samples which they were a 
to classing, from which only 1 por- 
tion of the waste had been removed. 
They found 16 of the 120 samples too 
small for very accurate classing but 
comparison of these 16 with the “other 
104 indicates that the classing was 
equally accurate. The board stated that 
preparation for all cottons was con 
sidered normal and not considered i 
determining the grade: There cma 
therefore only leaf and color to in- 
clude as the factors which determined 
the grade. 

The data for each cotton are 
in the accompanying table. 


given 


EFFECT ON GRADE. ‘The grades are 
given their customary numerical desig- 
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HOW DOWICIDE STOPS TERMITES AND DECAY 


lake a tip from the insulation board manufacturers. This 
industry's experience suggests a way to rid many products 
of bacteria, termites and mold—those “‘star boarders” with 
the all-devouring appetites. 

lhese ravenous organisms thrive on nearly everything made 
of cellulose, which includes lumber and wood products as 
well as insulation board. 

Most insulation board is made under moisture conditions 
that are an invitation to mold and bacteria. And even if it 
weren't, moisture absorbed by insulation board after it is 
installed makes it vulnerable to decay and termite attack. 
Temperature differentials in houses between plaster and out- 
side wood sheathing result in condensation of moisture in 
the insulation board. 

But this board can be—and is—made highly resistant to 
this destruction if Dowicide G is added during the manu- 
facture of the insulation board. The Dowicide is retained by 
the finished board—giving it the protection needed to make 
it rot, mold and termite resistant. 

Laboratory and field tests have shown that insulation board 
treated with Dowicide G stands up, even in wet soil. while 
untreated board soon disintegrates under attack of organisms. 
This successful use of Dowicide is a good tip to manu- 
facturers confronted with problems of mold, bacteria and 
termite control, There's a Dowicide fitted to your needs if 
your problem stems from mold, rot, termites, fungi. Ask us 
how Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago «+ St. Louis * Houston + San Francisco « Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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yations in the table: 
for M, 9 for GO, etc. 

The uncleaned cottons range from 
a grade of SM to SGO, a difference of 
5 grades, and an average of approxi- 
nately LM+. Of these 60 cottons, 
25 were graded LM, 16 SLM, 6 M, 
6 SGO, 3 SM, and 1 GO. After re- 
moval of the trash or waste, 40 cottons 
were SGM and 20 were GM. All but 
8 were Extra White; and of these 8, 7 


for SGM, 5 


were SGM and 1 GM. The differences 
in grade due to cleaning, in individual 
cottons range from 2 to 6 grades, an 
average difference or improvement of 
4.2 grades for the 60 cottons. 
Grouping of the uncleaned cottons 
by grade gives average grades and 
wastes as follows: SM 4.6%, M 5.8%, 
SLM 6.1%, LM 12.3%, SGO 7.7%, 
and GO 7.0%. These averages indi- 


cate that an increase in waste is accom- 






















































































Cotton Uncleaned Cleaned Differences Uncleaned Price 
: Staple | Staple Staple | Per lb. | Per 500 | 
No History | Grade | 4739 in. | Grede | 4739 in. | Sede | 4739 in. | Cents | Ibs. 
1 c y *7 30 *3 EW 30 4 0 17.58 | $87.90 | 
2 ¢ xX 7 30 2 EW 30 5 0 17.58 | 87.90 
3 e 2 7 30 2EW | 30 5 0 17.58 | 87.90 
4 a z 7 30 QEW | 31 5 +1 | 17.58 | 87.90 
5 . 2 7 30 2 EW 30 5 0 | 17.58 | 87.90 
6 . .s 7 30 | 3EW | 30 4 0 | 17.58 | 87.90 
7 : < 7 30 | 2EW 29 5 | -1 17.58 87.90 
8 —% 7 | 30 2 EW 31 ee ee 
9 e 2 7 30 2 EW 29 SP o> Coe 87.90 
10 c z 7 28 3 EW 29 4 +1 16.43 82.15 | 
11 c x 7 28 6 | 2 EW 99 5 1 16.43 82.15 | 
12 ae 7 2 8 6| 2QEW 28 5 0 16.43 | 82.15 | 
13 c z 7 | 3s | 3 EW 28 4 O | 16.43 82.15 
14 f z 7 28 2 EW 28 5 O | 16.43 | 82.15 | 
15 a ce 7 28 0 6| 3 EW 29 4 + 1 | 16.43 | 82.15 | 
16 g 2 7 28 3 EW 29 4 | 1 | 16.43 82.15 
17 e z 7 28 2 EW 29 5 1 | 16.43 82.15 | 
18 g 2 7 28 3 EW 29 4 1 | 16.43 82.15 | 
eS a. 7 28 | 2 EW 28 5 O | 16.43 | 82.15 | 
20 c y 7 29 3 EW 28 4 -—1 16.93 84.65 | 
21 c x 7 | 99 2 EW 28 5 1 16.93 | 84.65 
22 i. 7 29 2 EW 30 S| Ses 16.93 | 84.65 
23 c y 7 29 2 EW 30 5 1 | 16.93 | 84.65 
24 b oy 7 29 2 EW 30 5 1 | 16.93 | 84.65 | 
25 cs 7 29 3 EW 29 4 0 16.93 84.65 | 
26 g 2 6 30 | 3 EW 29 3 —~1 | 20.18 | 100.90 | 
27 g 6 30 3 EW 29 3 1 | 20.18 | 100.90 
28 - % 6 30 2EW | 30 4 O | 20.18 | 100.90 
29 ¢ 2 6 30 Q 30 4 0 20.18 | 100.90 
30 g z 6 30 | 2EW 30 4 O | 20.18 100.90 
31 c of 6 29 2 EW 28 4 —1 | 19.48 | 97. 40 
32 d 2 6 29 | 2 EW 30 4 + 1 | 19.48 | 97.40 
33 a: 6 | 2 29 4 0 19.48 | 97.40 
34 c 8 6 29 2 EW 28 4 -1 19.48 | 97.40 
35 e- -¢ 8 29 3 EW 28 5 1 | 15.55 77.15 
sath sgapiepencneennt a — anaes | se a aca at = Se ee le oie i 
36 - 3 8 29 3 EW 29 5 Oo | 15.55 77.15 
37 e 2 8 29 3 EW 30 5 +1 15.55 77.75 
38 ‘ z 8 29 «|| 3 EW 29 5 0 15.55 77.75 
39 Gs 6 24 3 EW 28 3 +4 16.33 81.65 
40 s. «4 6 28 | 2QEW 29 4 +1 19.08 | 95.40 
41 e * 6 28 2 EW 28 4 0 19.08 | 95.40 
42 2 6 28 2 EW 29 4 +1 19.08 | 95.40 
43 c z 6 28 2 EW 30 4 +2 19.08 | 95.40 
44 f z 5 29 2 EW 28 3 —1 20.73 | 103.65 
45 f z 5 29 2 EW 29 3 0 20.73 | 103.65 
——oe _—_— .-— EES ecpuenemeennseD ‘omabtabaiiadn =i a | 
46 f z 5 29 2 EW 30 3 + 1 | 20.73 | 103.65 
47 ay 5 29 2 29 3 0 20.73 | 103.65 
48 Cc z 7 32 2 EW 31 5 —1 17.68 88.40 
49 se « 7 32 2 EW 30 5 +2 | 17.68 88.40 
50 a z 8 30 | 3 EW 29 5 —1 16.22 81.10 
51 4d. 2 8 30 2 31 6 +1 16.22 | 81.10 
52 e 6 24 3 EW 28 3 + 4 16.33 | 81.65 
53 b x 6 24 3 EW 28 ae 4 16.33 | 81.65 
54 c x 5 24 2 EW 26 3 + 2 16.98 84.90 
55 c y 6 16 2 26 4 +10 16.33 | 81.65 
56 f z 5 26 2 28 3 + 2 18.73 | 93.65 
57 f z 4 30 2 EW 31 2 +1 21.68 | 108.40 
58 f z 4 30 | 2EW 30 2 0 21.68 | 108.40 
59 ez 9 30 3 EW 29 6 -—1 15.15 75.75 
60 f z 4 29 2 29 2 0 20.93 | 104.65 
Mean 6.5 28.7 2.3 29.1 4.2 0.4 17.90 | $89.49 








a. College Station, Texas, 1941 
once tion, Texas, 1942 
. College Station, Texas, 1943 
- Lubbock, Texas, 1941 
Lubbock. Texas, 1942 

Lubb ock, Texas, 1943 

% Lubbock, Texas, 1944 
Picked 

Snapp 


Suipped 


n< xa meang’s 
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panied by a lowering of the grade, al- 
though not so much as the grade dif- 
ferences might suggest. Those graded 
SGO and GO must have been graded 
downward because of light, leafy trash, 
since there was a relatively low per- 
centage of trash by weight in most 
cases. 

The waste removed ranged from 3.7 
to 32.8% bv weight, with an average 

(Continued on page 224) 


The Grade, Staple, Waste, and Price of Uncleaned and Cleaned Cotton 














| 500 Ibs. Cleaned Price Gained by 
ste | Minus a : — — Cleaning 
0 Waste Per Ib. 500 Ibs. | (indicates 
Cents Less Waste loss) Es 
29.0 355 21.98 $78. 03 —$ 9.87 
26.3 368 21.98 80.89 7 ee 
140 | 430 21.98 94.51 6.61 
94 | 453 22.18 100.48 12.58 
9.4 453 21.98 99. ST "1 67 
2.3 462 21.98 101. 55 13.65 
6.0 470 2.42 99.31 11.41 
5.8 471 22.18 104.47 16.57 
5.8 471 21.13 99.52 11.62 
SAT 382 24.49 80. 72 =. G43 
19.4 | 403 21.13 85.15 3.00 
13.8 431 20.48 88.27 6.12 
10.4 448 20.48 91.75 9.60 
8.9 | 456 20.48 93.39 11.24 
8.2 | 459 24.t3 96.99 14.84 
7.8 | 461 21.13 97.41 15.26 
7.5 | 462 ze. 97.62 15.47 
7.2 | 464 2.43 98.04 15.89 
6.9 | 466 20,48 95.44 13.29 
23.5 -}| 389 20.48 78.23 — G42 
14.7 426 20.48 87.24 2.59 
10.3 448 21.98 98.47 13.82 
8.5 458 21.98 100.67 16.02 
7.0 465 21.98 102.21 17.56 
5.8 471 aV.ua 99.52 14.87 
5.3 474 21.13 100.16 ~ CFs 
S.3 474 21.13 100.16 0.74 
~ 474 21.98 104.18 3.28 
» 4174 21.98 104.18 3.28 
4.4 478 21.98 105.06 4.16 
6.8 466 20.48 95.44 — 1.96 
6.1 410 21.98 103.31 5.91 
5.4 473 21.13 99.94 | 2.54 
3.2 474 20.48 97106 | = O32 
18 | 441 | 20.48 90.32 | 12.57 
-——-|-- - - | — — 
8.1 | 460 Z.83 97. 20 19.45 
7.4 463 21.98 101.77 24.02 
49 416 21.13 | 100.58 | 22.83 
4.7 476 | 20.48 97.48 | 15.83 
8.6 457 21. 13 | _ 96.56 1.16 
——_——— | —_ — — —| —_—_—___—_—_| --——__ —__ — 
7.4 463 90. 48 | 94.82 =~ Cm 
6.0 470 | 21.13 | 99.31 3.91 
3.9 480 | 21.98 | 105.50 10.10 
6.5 468 20.48 | 95.85 | — 17.80 
4.4 418 st. 13 101.00 aes 2.65 
4.4 “478 21 98 105.06 1.41 
a8 482 £4.13 101.85 ~~ 180 
32.8 336 | 22.18 | 74.52 — 13.88 
7.1 464 | 21.98 101.99 13.59 
8.2 459 21.13 96.99 | 15. -89 
oe - — -—— |— ————__| — 
5.7 | 472 | 2218 | 10469 | 93.59 
49 476 20.48 97.48 | 15.83 
4.7 416 20.48 97.48 15.83 
9.8 451 19.13 86.28 1.38 
13.7 432 19.13 | 82.64 0.99 
6.8 466 20.48 |, 95.44 | 1.79 
4.9 416 22.18 | 105.58 | — 282 
4.0 480 21.98 | 10550 | — 2.90 
7.0 465 21.43 | 9a 22.50 
48 | 476 | 21.13 | 10058 | - 4.07 
9.1 455 | 21.95, $98.60 , $7.11 





*The cotton grades are designated as follows: 
. Strict Good Middling (SGM) 
. Good Middling (GM) 
. Strict Middling (SM) 


. Middling (M) 


. Low Middlir 
. Strict Good 


W, Extra White 
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4 
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6. Strict Low eh (SLM) 
7 
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9. 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 
jor the 


PAUSE A 


- Through the years Proctor engineers have developed 
efficient dryers for every phase of the ever growing 
textile industry. Proctor Dryer designs have™not only 
kept pace with the industry . . . but in many ‘cases, 
have set the pace. Regardless of your textile drying — Ts wasted alathi: idbs Clision, 
problem, Proctor engineers are equipped to recom- blanket cloth and all other classes of 
mend a dryer designed to meet your needs. Whether weg See eet he Sele 
if be drying raw stock, yarn, rayon in cakes, rayon 

staple, piece goods or goods that must be held to 
width—there is a Proctor machine mystaned to meet 
your specific requirements. 





Proctor Multiple Run Tenter Dryer for 





Des ieteates (2th 
c 


ROE OR TT ne cee SFT OO DRT Tee “ 
. - = 7 ; ~ See ee 
ea C 


Recently Proctor engineers have made great strides 
in developing equipment for use in curing resin treated 
fabrics. Proctor’s position in the textile drying industry 
is best attested by the number of variety of mdchines 
in use in leading textile mills throughout the country. 





Proctor Roller Type Dryer for a wide 


Specific recommendations covering the type and size 


variety of piece goods. Particularly 


of equipment you need can be intelligently made when’ adaptable for drying dyed fabrics be- 
both you and we have all the facts about your particu- 
lar problem. If you are engaged in drying textiles—in 
any stage of development, write today. We'll begin 
working together to supply you the\most efficient drying | 
equipment available. 


fore developing or curing in modern 


capacities. 





Proctor impact Type Dryer for cotton and Proctor Avtometic Skein Yarn Dryer for Precter Loop Dryer for silk piece goeds, 
. weel rew stock, rayen staple and similer rapid, vniferm drying of cetten, wool, spun rayonts, toweling and similar geods. | 
fibreve materials. silk er rayon yarn. Alse adeptable fer curing. LX } 


a 
4 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC.- PuitapeipHia 20 » Pa. ; 
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Opposes Congressional Action on 





HIGHLIGHTS: President Jacobs of ACMA urges Congress to shun wage 


fixing—Figures show no further advance reasonable at present time as 


wages have already outrun living costs and other related yard-sticks. 


ETERMINATION OF WAGES, wage 
standards, or wage classifications 


by Congress can easily do more harm 


than good, according to Wm. P. 
Jacobs, president of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in a state- 
ment presented Oct. 15 before the 
Senate Committee on Education & 
Labor relative to Bill $1349. 

“The need of wage increases or de- 
creases,” stated Mr. Jacobs, “depends 
upon a wide variety of factors existing 
in the area, such as the cost of living; 
standards of living; living conditions; 
working conditions; available markets 
for the manufacturers’ products; the 
price which the market offers; length 
of apprenticeship; experience, educa- 
tion, and skill required; job content; 
the nature of the work; the general 
economy of the region; wage schedules 
of the region and of competitive in- 
dustries in the region and in the world. 
Rarely ever are law makers equipped 
with adequate experience in a specific 
industry to guide them safely to such 
important conclusions as influence the 
incomes of so many men and women 
or the permanence of the industries 
which offer such men and women em- 
plovment.”’ 

The ACMA statement contintied in 
part as follows: 

During the war period the average 
hourly earnings of the Southern tex- 





LIQUIDATION 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The record of spindles active (4-year averages, 
1925 omitted) is as follows: 


ed a ee 
1919-1929 
1920-49283.... 
1921-1924... 
1922-1996... 
1923-1997... 

1924-1998. .... 
1926-19929. .. 

1927-1930. .... 

be ee 

PPE AE. 05s sit6-6n 0s 2% 
1990 OED 5 45 \<.' 
1931-1934. ..... 
1938-19353....... 
1933-1936. ... 
1934-1937. .... 
1935-1938 ........ 
BROOMS ois, oi ae 
et. a nea 
WPAN ENS ke saiciaseea eds 
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tile mill workers have increased from 
45.8¢ in December, 1941, to 68.6¢ in 
July, 1945, an increase of 49.7%. If 
the comparison is extended back to 
the time when Great Britain entered 
the war, to cover the U. S. war prepara- 
tory period, the figures would show an 
increase from 36.3¢ in September, 
1939, to 68.6¢ in July, 1945, or an 
increase of 88.9%. ‘This comparison 
would appear to reflect more fully the 
abnormal increases which resulted 
from the war. 

The cost of living of wage earners 
as compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board at the time Great 
Britain declared war in September, 
1939, shows an index figure of 85.4 
based on 1923 as 100. ‘This figure 
compares with 106.9 in July, 1945, an 
increase of 21.5 index points or 25.24 
against the wage increase figure of 
88.9%. 

There are those who will say that 
the wage expressed in dollars and cents 
is misleading because the dollar mean- 
while has decreased in value by virtue 
of the increase in the cost of living. 

In the Economic Almanac of 1945- 
46, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board shows the purchasing value 
of a dollar, based on changes in the 
cost of living, to be 117.1 index points 
in September, 1939, as compared with 
93.5 in July, 1945, a decrease of 23.6 
index points or 20.1%. This decrease 
compares with the wage increase in 
the same period of 88.9%. Thus the 
worker’s dollar is now worth about 20¢ 
less than when Britain went to war 
but he has just 12¢ less than twice as 
many of them. These figures in the 
main are substantiated by the wage re- 
port of the National War Labor Board 
to the President on the wartime rela- 
tionship of wages to the cost of living, 
dated Feb. 22, 1945. 

The figures available do not fully 
reflect the most recent increases in 

wages ordered by the NWLB in cases 
of cited mills and authorized by the 
board in response to the voluntary ap- 
plications of non-cited mills. These 
increases, involving a minimum of 55¢ 





TEXTILE WAGE ADVANCE 


per hr., an increase of 5¢ to workers 
of all classifications, a third shift dif- 
ferential, and a weeks’ vacation with 
pay, have found general adoption 
throughout the Southern textile indus- 
try. The net result has been an in- 
crease of from 8% to more than 
17% depending upon the number of 
these four provisions adopted by the 
individual mill. 

Even now Southern textile wages 
continue to increase. On the other 
hand, there are indications that within 
recent weeks the trend of the cost 
of living has been slightly downward. 
The contemplated legislation on the 
worker’s wage anticipates a future 
need. .. . There seems to be no facfors 
on the horizon which would indicate 
a greater need to increase carnings 
than those which prevail today. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING. The relative 
increase of the wage over the cost of 
living, while not cutioely trustworthy 
for comparison, at least indicates 
strongly that the Southern textile 
w orker 3 is better able to afford a higher 
standard of living today than he was 
before the war. Survevs made of the 
homes in textile mill communities be- 
fore the war showed that some have 
electric refrigerators, many have auto- 
mobiles and practically all have radios. 
The nature and grade of furniture and 
other equipment in the Southern mill 
home compares favorably with that 
(Continued on page 232) 





THE WAGE TREND 
IN SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Average hourly earnings of Southern textile 
workers according to Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Cents 
an hour 


36.3 


September, 1939 
December, 1941 
March, 1942... 
April, 1942... . 
May, 1942... 
September, 1942 
October, 1942 
December, 1942 
January, 1943. . 
March, 1942... 
September, 1943 
March, 1944... 
May, 1944... 
June, 1944 
July, 1944.... 
September, 1944 
December, 1944 
January, 1945. 
March, 1945... 
July, 1945.. 
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oe PURCHASES OF = 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMEN 


FINANCED AT LOW COST, OVER EXTENDED PERIODS 


oe 


: 


M achinery — equipment — motors — elec- S pecially designed to finance capital in- 


trical controls—lighting systems—air con- 
ditioning . . . ALL of the improvements 
needed to modernize mills and plants can 


be readily financed through the C. I. T. Tex- 


tile Equipment Funding Plan. 


vestments ... conserves your working funds 
... provides for LONG TERM amortization 
... permits equipment to help pay for itself 
out of earning capacity. Before you buy, get 


the details of how this plan functions. 


HERE ARE THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PLAN 


CASH: with which to purchase all types of equip- 
ment and machinery 


LOW COST: comparable with the lowest rates 


available 
a 


TERMS: Months or years; to suit the exact needs of 
your business 


ANY AMOUNT: no maximum or minimum; prompt 
action; no red tape 


COMBINE: several purchases, if desired, in one 


obligation 


FUNDS AVAILABLE: for immediate or future de- 
liveries of equipment 


Any of our offices will handle all financing details for you. Write or call for full information. 





LEADERS HEP 


C17. CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


AFFILIATED WITH COMMERCIAL 







INVESTMENT TRUST 


OFFICES: 


ONE PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
€ 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
a 
660 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
° 


In Canada: 


CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION Limited 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


INCORPORATED 
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| MODERN FLAME SINGERS 


Are More Economical 





HIGHLIGHTS: Early models of 
flame singers inefficient in fuel con- 
sumption—Use of otherwise waste 
heat to raise cloth-temperature just 


before singeing effects fuel-saving— 


sa ae 


i Tera ah ei ee 


Automatic controls available if used 


Greenville, S. C. 


in range. 
By C. W. FRENCH 
ry Industrial Heat Engineering Co. 





LAME SINGEING Of the lint on cot- 
ton cloth is much like carrying coal 
', to New Castle. If the lint particles 
' were close enough together to ignite 
from one another and they were dry, 
they would burn off without assistance 
and 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 B.t.u. per 
hr. would not be required to burn at 
most 1 or 2 Ib. of lint which is already 
completely combustible. However, the 
lint particles which it is desired to re- 
move are nearly always too far apart 
to ignite uniformly from each other 
and they draw the 5 to 7% residual 
water from the cloth with such extra- 


| 
+. 
ordinary facility that, as long as they P° 
pt can get it, the evaporation of the water 
keeps them from being heated to the —_.. --°Chain Driven Controller 





Installation of automatic flame singer at Renfrew Blachery, Travelers Rest, S. C. Burner for 
other side of cloth is under hood above. The Navy twill being treated is running at 250 yd. 


ignition point. Cloth Line -” ; — Connect Fuel Supply 

Removal of this water from the 
cloth is the reason why such an inordi- 
nate amount of fuel is required to _.Wapofier Singeing Burner 
inge off an infinitesimal amount of ; "(Does not contact cloth) 
lint. At 200 yd. per min., or 10 ft. 
per sec., the treated area of the cloth 

over the flame about 1/500th of 
| sec. With many types of burners, in 
that brief instant the moisture must be 
removed to the point where the lint 
particle can no longer cool itself by 
vaporation but can be heated up to 
its ignition point. After the ignition 


+ 


on “ Manifold 


Double Cylinder 
,Pneumatic Cloth Lifter 


mperature is reached, it makes little 
no difference whether the lint par- 
le burns if oxygen is present, or 
structively distills in the absence of 
xygen. In either case it is removed 
im the surface of the cloth. Compressed Air 
If the drying and singeing were not 
ne in the same instant, less fuel 
ght be required, as the waste heat, 
perly utilized, could do the neces- 
v drying if given a little more time. 
en the flame would have only the 
geing to do, its waste gases having Diagrammatic sketch of the operating elements of the automatic flame singer described. 


Electro Pneumatic Valve--.___ 
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AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 


AMM COED 


THE ADDITION OF THE 


HAMPTON YARN 
DIVISION 


member of the hwéné. association 


As of November 5, 1945 the cotton yarn, rayon yarn, and 
processing business of the Hampton Company, becomes the 


Hampton Yarn Division of the American Thread Company. 


The quality and uniformity of Hampton products will be 
zealously maintained and _ sales policies will remain essen- 


tially unchanged. 


The merging of Hampton’s fine name and traditions with 
the prestige and resources of the American Thread Company 
will inevitably result in more comprehensive service to the 


valued customers of BOTH. 


THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
o 
Industrial Thread Division e Sales Yarn Division e Domestic Thread Division 
Hampton Yarn Division 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Marietta, Ga., institutes training 
for seamless machine fixers in collabora- 
tion with Apprentice Training Service 
and Georgia State Department of Voca- 
tional Training—Necessary steps out- 
lined —Supply of well-prepared crafts- 





aa 
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men will result. 








ji By RAY TORGERSEN of qualified and experienced fixers rate mechanics? Didn’t they cost you 
Industrial Relations Manager, needed to do a good job? The ques- just as much or more to train as the 
5 Holeproof Hosiery Co. tion almost answers itself. You, and few good men you did manage to get? 
we, are going to have to train the men : 
HE SUPPLY of good seamless-knit- We need. ADEQUATE PROGRAM. The Holeproof 
7 ing-machine fixers available to the There are several methods employed Hosiery Co. has had experience with 
seamless hosiery industry has been de- 1 training seamless-knitting-machine almost all known methods of training 
) clining for many years. The causes are fixers. There are the promoted knitter- seamless-hosiery-machine fixers, and 
» many and varied and can be enumer-_ fixer and so-called “‘apprentice-trained” the most successful of all methods has 
ated from first-hand experience by any fixer, who are merely exposed to op- been a_ thorough-going apprentice- 
hosiery mill operator. Until recently, Pottunities to learn, without any or- training program backed by a plan of 
® the Armed Services were taking away ganized plan of training. These meth- action which directs the trainee step- 
» some of the best mechanics and war ds have resulted in the production of by-step through the whole program, 
) production industries were absorbing some good fixers, but haven’t these and provides for adequate instruction 
SB others. been all too few? What about the on the job, necessary class-room work, 
E Unfortunately, many of these men ™any who didn’t make the grade at examinations, and follow-up all along 
who have left the seamless hosiery in- ll, or who became second or third- the route. This method, when last 
dustry will not return. Some will have 
found greener pastures in other lines 
of endeavor, taking jobs on peacetime 
production with their wartime em- 
ployers; others have or will go in busi- 
) ness for themselves; still others will 
» desire to live and work in communi- 
) ties which they have found to their 
» liking far removed from the hosiery 
producing centers. 
Probably the most important and 
root cause of the present shortage of 
good fixers is the failure on the part 
of hosiery manufacturers adequately 
» to train fixers during the long-drawn- 
» out depression of the 1930s. At that 
» time, production was down, labor was 
> plentiful, finances were strained—not 
. 4 propituous period to spend time, ef- 
) fort, or money in training specialists, 
| when the supply already exceeded the 
demand. But depression or prosperity, 
men do get old, change jobs, migrate, 
) or otherwise fade out of the picture. 
) Now that you are thinking about 
» te-vitalizing your organization for post- 
sw i, rebuilding your depleted second 
f ceil ee From the left: George W. Kappes, research director and director of apprentices; W. Ernest 
ee a Mas Spain of Apprentice-Training Service; Ray Torgersen, industrial relations manager, discuss 
ml the 1est of us, going to get the kind program recently installed at Holeproof. 
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The Quality of Boger and Craw- 
ford knitting yarn is guaranteed 
—the highest tribute we can pay 


ee ce ce ee 


Ness Grpes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UTICA, N. Y. © BOGER CITY, N. C. * BOSTON, MASS. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Apprentice Houston and Instructor Tracy Teague adjusting a machine. 


used, provided the company with a 
complement of fixers second to none 
in the industry, and, further, provided 


several men of outst: nding ability who 


» were upgraded to supervisory positions. 


An apprentice-training program, to 
be worthy of the name, should produce 
ahigh degree of skill, ability, and com- 


# petence in the trainee. The apprentice 
} graduate should be flexible enough to 


machines, 
company 


handle several 
should be well 


types of 
versed in 


) policies and standards, should have a 


broad background of knowledge of the 
trade and related subjects, and have an 
appreciation of the problems of every 
other department of the mill, insofar 
is his work as a fixer might have a 
bearing on that problem. 

l'o ground a man adequately in an 
ippreciation of the problems of the 
other departments, the best method is 
to Ict him, as an apprentice, spend 
time in those departments, a 
little or a lot, depending on the com- 
plexity and importance of the unit. 
For xample, how better could a fixer 
ipprentice gain knowledge of the loop- 
ing department’s problems and an ap- 
preciation of the connection between 
his work as a fixer in adjusting loose 
ourses, finger holds and toes, and ring 
toes on the productivity and earnings 
of the looper, than by spending a few 
weeks in the looping ‘department, per- 
Orming useful work while there? 

\fter having had a good fixer-ap- 
Prentice training program and having 
or d this training long since, we 
have determined to launch a new pro- 


SOM) 


stam. and are now sct to go ahead 
with it. 
ITN ILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 


In setting up this new program, we 
have found invaluable assistance in the 
form of help, advice, and collaboration 
on the part of the Apprentice ‘Training 
Service of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Georgia State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 

In setting up an Apprentice ‘l'rain- 
ing Program to develop seamless-knit- 
ting-machine fixers with the qualifica- 
tions demanded by the hosiery indus- 
try, there are three principal items 
which must be developed: 1. A set 
of apprentice standards (program spe 
cifications); 2. A list of work processes 
(i.e., items of work-experience which 
you want your apprentice to have) 

An outline of related instruction or 
amides needed to perform the 
work properly. 


APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS. These 
standards comprise a written plan of 
training, developed by the manage- 
ment with the assistance and advice of 
the Apprentice Training Service and 
usually set up somewh: t according to 
the following scheme: 


. Foreword. The foreword of standards 
ie sets forth briefly the general objectives 
and may contain specific reasons why the firm 
desires a systematic plan for the training of 
its apprentices. 

2. Definitions. The most commonly used 
terms of the standards are clarified to minimize 
misinterpretations. 

3. Qualifications of Apprentices. Care should 
be given to the apprentice’s suitability for the 
work, educational background, age, physical 
conditions, and aptitudes. 

4. Apprenticeship Term. The term of ap- 
prenticeship is usually stated in hours or years. 
Under normal operating conditions, a_two- 
year apprenticeship would be 4,000 hours; 
three years, 6,000 hours; etc. The apprentice 


should be allowed sufficient time on each of 
the major processes to develop a high degree of 
skill and efficiency. 

5. Probationary Period. In this try-out pe- 
riod if the apprentice decides that he does not 
like the work or the-employer does not believe 
that the apprentice has the necessary aptitudes, 
a dissolution of the employment can be made 
without difficulty. 

6. Work Experience. It is important that 
this outline fit the need of the firm and pro- 
vide constructive all-around experience for the 
apprentice. 

7. Related Instruction. This instruction 
must parallel the on-the-job work experience 
to provide the apprentice with technical and 
related instruction in line with his work, and 
should be given by qualified instructors through 
the vocational department of public schools. 

8. Examination of Apprentices. Provisions 
are made to examine the apprentice period- 
ically, usually before advancement from one 
pay period to the next, to ascertain if the 
apprentice’s performance has been satisfactory. 
In case an apprentice has fallen below an ac- 
ceptable grade in his work or classroom at- 
tendance, he may be held in the then-current 
period for a reasonable time until his grade 
and performance are satisfactory. 

9. Hours of Work. This usually conforms 
with the existing employment schedule or ar- 
rangement. 

10. Wages. The wage schedule set up in 
the standards is always in full conformity with 
the established rates in the firm or trade. It 
usually begins at the minimum starting rate 
and averages over the apprenticeship term 
about 50% of the top rate for the mechanics 
in the trade. 

11. Discipline. This section gives the rule- 
violations or failures which set up precedents 
for-dismissal or penalization of apprentices. 

12. Apprenticeship Agreement. This agree- 
ment sets forth that the employer will pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for the apprentice 
to become a qualified craftsman and the ap- 
prentice agrees to perform diligently the pre- 
scribed tasks set forth in the standards and 
regularly attend the established instruction 
classes. The apprenticeship standards are us- 
ually made a part of this agreement. 

13. Registration of Apprentices. When the 
standards of apprenticeship are approved, they 
are registered with the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, and each apprenticeship agree- 
ment is similarly registered with FCA. This 
registration provides identification of the ap- 
prentice, records the firm as participating in 
formalized apprenticeship training, and pro 
vides for both continued technical service and 
assistance toward the general objectives. 

14. Sponsoring or Administrative Panel or 
Committee. A sponsoring group or committee 
is usually selected to assist in establishing the 
desired pattern of training, and, after approval, 
to guide, advise, and assist in the operation of 
the apprenticeship program. In firms where 
there is no bargaining agreement, this panel is 
made up of the plant superintendent, training 
or industrial-relations director, and the overseer 
or supervisors of the department where train- 
ing will be given. 

15. Supervision of Apprentices. Proper su- 
pervision is stipulated. The responsible person 
might be an apprenticeship supervisor, or the 
department supervisor, foreman, or mechanic 
under whom the apprentice is taking his train- 
ing. In the classroom, the supervisor is the 
instructor. 

16. Certificate of Completion of Appren- 
ticeship. When an apprentice has completed 
his prescribed training to the satisfaction of 
the sponsoring or administrative group, on 
recommendation a Certificate of Completion 
of Apprenticeship will be issued by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship which has 
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We are again in a buyer's market taug! 
here 
will 
When you beat your swords into plowshares, remember prop 
that everyone else is doing the same thing and rushing catio 
his goods to market. com! 
CAUSE 
Send your products into today's competetive markets in xind: 
eye-catching, sales-compelling boxes by OLD DOMINION. and 
Packages by OLD DOMINION have always been effective and | 
in increasing sales and our experiences in solving tough war- atiol 
time problems have made our creative, engineering and partn 
production departments more resourceful than ever before. the p 
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Let OLD DOMINION plan and produce your boxes. shins 
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OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY f." 


CORRLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA or 


PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN CITIES Th 
aoe Cartons. « Sel. - Bones Gnvolie oSpiral Wound. and. Conugated Containers Fe 
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the import of like certificates or diplomas 
from school or college. 

17. Special Provisions. Any unusual cit- 
constance or condition should be set forth, 
such as credit for previous experience in the 
trade; a provision making the standards a part 
of the apprenticeship agreement; any other 
alternative conditions not elsewhere included. 
Conditions surrounding books, tools, bonuses, 
or awards are sometimes set forth. 

18. Modification of Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards. It should be set forth that the appren- 
ticeship standards may be modified or amended 
at any time by the administrative or sponsor- 
ing group so long as such changes do not affect 
apprenticeship agreements in effect at the time 
of the proposed changes, unless such changes 
are agreed upon in writing by the apprentice 
and his employer. 


WORK PROCESSES. The schedule of 
work processes is a listing of the work- 
experience’ or skills determined to be 


| desirable for the apprentice to acquire, 


Wed 


A e 
ao 
5492 
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and will vary depending upon com- 
pany policies, type and kind of equip- 
ment, and anticipated scope and ob- 
jectives of the apprentice-training pro- 
gram as determined by management. 
his list is prepared by practical mill 


| men, together with representatives of 


management, with the assistance of 
the Apprentice Training Service. 


RELATED INSTRUCTION. ‘I’o perform 
most intelligently the various manipu- 
lative skills required of a knitting- 
machine fixer, the apprentice must be 
taught the technical information’ in- 
herent in the work of the fixer. This 
will include such topics. as; kinds, 
properties, and uses of yarns; specifi- 
cations for hosiery; knitting processes; 
common. defects in knitting and their 
causes; principles of dyeing; types and 
kinds of knitting machines; hazards 
and safety practice; costs of materials 
and of parts; cost of spoilage; and re- 
lationships between the knitting de- 
partment and other departments of 
the plant. These topics cannot be ade- 
quately learned through practice of 
manipulative operations at the ma- 
chines. They may profitably be studied 
in a clas$room apart from the produc- 
tion section of the: plant. 

Since the technical topics which the 
apprentice should learn are those that 
contributé"to his intelligent mahipula- 
te performances, the logical proce- 
dure for determining these topics is to 
canvass thoroughly the list of work 
processes which the journeyman knit- 
ting-machine fixer must perform. Such 
a list was worked out at Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. with the assistance of 
‘epresentatives of the Apprentice 
lraining Service of WMC. 

[he proposed apprenticeship pro- 
gram specifies that the technical and 
elated instruction shall be given by 
qualitied instructors through funds 
Proviled by the vocational department 
tthe public schools. This brings into 
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the program the State Vocational Ed- 
ucation Service, which agency must 
appropriate the funds. In daily two- 
hour sessions extending through more 
than four weeks, the detailed list of 
work processes was carefully studied in 
order to identify the topics of tech- 
nical or related knowledge which the 
apprentice should learn and which 
could be separated from his work ex- 
perience in the mill and studied in the 
classroom. ‘Topics thus derived are 
truly related to the work processes and 
represent what the knitting-machine 
fixer must know. 

With such a carefully derived list 
of items, the teacher is not left to 
guess what would be “nice” for ap- 
prentices to learn. He is furnished with 
an authoritative content which he is to 
organize into effective learning units 
or lessons. 

‘ach item of related instruction 
should appear opposite the work proc- 
ess to which it is related. Thereby the 
instructor in related work, by observ- 
ing the apprentice progress chart, can 
assign to any apprentice the topics for 
study which will pertain to the par- 
ticular work station in which he may 
currently be. This perfect coordination 
of work and study precludes study of 
informational topics that must be held 
in mental cold storage for a consider- 
able time before the knowledge is ap- 
plied in practice on the job. When the 
apprentice studies information which 
he needs to know at the moment, the 
highest motivation for that study will 


Ff 


prevail. Some group or class instruction 
is feasible, but much individual in- 
struction will be necessary because ap- 
prentices will not all be currently en- 
gaged on the same work processes. 

It is planned that the plant will pro- 
vide a classroom in which each ap- 
prentice will spend definite study pe- 
riods within his regularly employed 
time. This classroom will be equipped 
with study tables, chairs, adequate 
blackboard space, and other ‘essential 
schoolroom facilities. There will be 
available an abundance of reference 
materials, such as books dealing with 
textile materials and processes, manu- 
facturers’ catalogs and parts lists of the 
machines used in the mill, wall charts 
showing the various mechanisms with 
which the apprentice must become 
familiar, textile trade publications, and 
bulletins from government agencies. A 
typical knitting machine and various 
separate units of machines are desir- 
able for illustrative purposes. Samples 
of various yarns should be available. 
Samples of defective products are in- 
structive in studying the causes and 
prevention of defects. 

The major topics ‘of study should 
be prepared in the form of instruction 
sheets, giving the necessary informa- 
tion with adequate illustrations, to- 
gether with directions for study, ques- 
tions for review, problems to be solved 
or other assignments, and checking 
standards for rating the work of the 
lesson. In studying properties of yarns 

(Continued on page 200) 





Another view of Holeproof's circular knitting machines, with Luther Rainey, journeyman fixer 


in action, 
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FAR-EAST TEXTILE MILLS 


Aim at Quick Revival 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


over half her prewar spind/es—Has 


— China recovers 


less interest in second-hand ma- 


chinery—Was reduced to 230,000 
spindles during war period—Using 
tree cotton extensively—Japan plan- 
ning sericulture revival and hopes 
to ship manufactured silk for repar- 


ations. 


S CONSEQUENCE Of the sudden end- 
A ing of the war, which balked 
plans of the retreating Japanese to dc 
stroy the mills, China is recovering 
some 3,000, 000 cotton spinning spin 
dles which are in fair condition, ac- 
cording to Ralph E. Loper, of Ralph EF. 
Loper & Co., industrial engineers, in 
arecent address before the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
China in 1937 had 5,560,000 
spindles. Currently, Chinese interest 
in second-hand American textile ma- 
chinery is somewhat less than it was, 
owing to this unexpected recovery of 
those 3,000,000 spindles, Mr. Loper 
stated. The other 2,000,000 spindles, 
he said, either had been destroyed or 
had been broken up for scrap and 
shipped to Japan. 

Mr. Loper recently spent several 
months in China on a special textile 
mission for the Government. He 
pomted out that Free China was re- 
duced to 230,000 spindles during the 
war period, but managed to supply its 
amies with clothing and had a small 
margin available for the needs of its 
civilian population. ‘These 230,000 
spindles were located in and_ near 
Chungking, consisting of 30,000 
spindles originally in the free area and 
some 200,000 spindles which were 
moved in advance of the invading Jap- 
anese armies. One mill’s machinery, 
when dismantled, was packed in 117,- 
WWO boxes and cases and moved, partly 
by steamer, partly on junks, and ulti- 
mately on the backs of coolies to the 
Chungking site. Plants were sct up in 
small, independent units to minimize 
from constant bombing. 

e Chinese mills*spun principally 
0s, 16s, and 20s yarns. While some 
Weaving was done in mills, much was 
worn on hand-looms in homes. or 


or 
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Ralph E. Loper, who recently returned from 
a special governmental mission to China. 


small factories, 15 to = in 
produced at about 75 
Spinning wheels were 
boost the supply with 
the entire production going to the 
Chinese military. During this period, 
the civilian supply averaged about one 
third of a square yard per capita, 
equivalent to a single Army handker 
chief. 

A Cotton Yarn & Cloth Administra 
tion was established, said Mr. Loper, 
with a monopoly on cotton and prices. 
The agency bought most of the Free 
C ey cotton crop and delivered it to 
spinning mills, giving them a waste 
allowance and a 30% “profit over aver- 
age cost. It took back the yarn and let 
that out to weavers, paving them by 
the piece, and then distributed the 
goods. By early 1945, China was suf- 
fering from a severe black market in 
textiles. Mr. Loper’s mission, working 
with the Chinese, selected 200 Chung. 
king cloth merchants and consigned 
cloth to them, fixing prices weekly "g to 
10% under the black market. With 
the end of the war, black market prices 
broke about 50%. Values later de- 
clined still further. 


. goods being 
5 picks per min. 
resurrected to 
some 77% of 


PLANTING—TREE COTTON. ‘Tree cot- 
ton is important in the Chinese cotton 
supply. Stich trees bear in the third 
year, continuing for about 20 years 
with semi-annual crops picked in June 
and December. Two Chinese corpo- 


rations are developing thousands of 
acres of this cotton which has 1,'- to 
| ;-in. staple somewhat in to 
E:gyptian. Other local cotton is short, 
but the Chinese are working to im 
prove it and are producing in Shensi 
and Szechuan, cottons which are the 
equivalent of American print-cloth cot- 
ton. During the peak of the scarcity, 
while the war was still critical, 3,000 
tons of raw cotton was flown in to 
Chungking. 

While the war was still on, Mr. 
Loper took part in an Army mission to 
obtain cotton from occupied China 
across the Japanese lines. ‘This involved 
a dangerous trip through western 
Hunan in which some 500,000,000 
Chinese dollars in high-denomination 
notes arranged by the Cc hinese Govern- 
ment were brought to the front. Routes 
were set up for bringing the cotton 
through, and the coolies who carried it 
were paid as soon as it was a few miles 
into free territory. So successful was 
this that it was followed up by two 
more similar trips, each one involving 
two tons of currency. 

Mr. Loper expressed hope that by 
the end of the current year commercial 
relations, with resulting shipments of 
cloth and machinery to China coast 
ports, might be resumed. He cited 
Chinese desires for financial assistance 
in rebuilding the industry, possibly on 
a ten-year basis, but with the Chinese 
anxious to keep control. Asked about 
possible outlets for surplus war-textiles 
here, he said China needs all types of 
goods except heavy duck. He stated 
that before the war China was able 
with the spindleage it then had to 
meet its domestic textile needs. 


Japan Looks to Textiles 
For Reparations 


With the termination of the war, 
the Japanese textile industry, which has 
been relegated to nonessential status 
during the hostilities, is striving to 
recover its lost position, according to a 
recent article appearing in the Nip 
pon Times. It will require some time 
before the production setup can be 
put into shape; but there is no doubt 
that the textile industry will head the 
list of postwar industries, since it is 

(Continued on page 211) 
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With the onset of full civilian production, it’s a heyday for new perin 


ideas\in the textile industry! And Saran, home from the war, is oT 
helping, to translate those ideas into satisfying new peacetime 


Trad 
fabrics. 


pond 
merc 
and durability to a variety of fabric applications . . . purse and sumi 
luggage ¢overings. draperies . and many types of upholstery for S tion « 
homes and public places. For Saran is unharmed by punishme nt S stron 
that would ruin ordinary materials. It doesn’t se uff... it’s un- Pino 
touched by sunshine, water, and even most chemicals. try h 


(lone or\combined with other materials, Saran brings new beauty 


Sarah is tough. and it’s beautiful, too . . . in its smoothness and prese 
sheen. its complete range of sparkling colors. It stays fresh and | tiona 
new looking even under hard wear. and the whisk of a damp cloth gover 
keeps it free from dirt and other stains. the i1 
Alert textile manufacturers and designers are giving an important f pr 
place to this Dow-developed basic material. Write today for infor- reaso. 
mation ... see how Saran will share in your plans! ey 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 

St. Lovis *« Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 


J 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LICENSEES 


Saran molding compounds, produced by Dow, are ex- 
truded as monofilaments or thread by skilled iseemeces 
located throughout the country. All ‘of them are in a 
osition to give you details about Saran and its possi- 
Pitities. These licensees include: 


Allied Plastics Co., Los Angeles, California 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Hodgman Rubber Company, Framingham, Mass. 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., Irvington, N. J. 
National Plastics Products Co., Odenton, Md. 
Visking Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 

Western Felt Works, Chicago, Illinois 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
Moves to Control Textile Industry 


HIGHLIGHTS: Mill men to be outvoiced two to one in a Working Party— 
Move seen as wedge for eventual government ownership—Steps already 


taken by industry to improve conditions include experimental mill—Textile 


advance greater than national average. 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


ANCASHIRE COTTON MEN have never 
been more bedevilled, in the long 


} history of their industry, than they 


are today. For added to the natural 
reconversion problems are the visionary 


schemes of a socialist government ex- 


perimenting in industrial management. 
(he new President of the Board of 


Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, (corres- 


|} ponding to U. S. Secretary of Com- 


merce) on Aug. 11, shortly after as- 
suming office, rejected the nationaliza- 


; tion of the cotton-textile industry, once 


} strongly advocated in labor quarters. 


> In outlining his policy for the indus- 


; tionalize the cotton industry . 
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try he declared: “It is not part of the 
present government’s program to na- 
cay Ee 
government fully appreciates that if 
the industry is to continue in the hands 
f private enterprise, it must yield a 
reasonable return on the capital ac- 
tually employed.” 

A sigh of relief went forth from the 


Lancashire mill interests. ‘The so- 
cialist government was actually recog- 
nizing the profit motive. Furthermore, 
it left to private initiative to make the 
cotton industry once more “a flourish- 
ing industry to provide the goods re 
quired for home consumption and ex- 
port on one hand and good wages and 
conditions for the operatives on the 
other.” |TExrrLe Wor tp, September, 
page 115.] 


CHANGES POSITION. ‘The relief was 
short-lived. A month after it had said 
that it rejected nationalization for the 
cotton industry, Britain’s — socialist 
government spawned a_ body very 
reminiscent of Soviet’s original ‘‘sol- 
diers’ and workers’ council” which 


would dictate the policies of the cot- 
ton-textile industry. To this body was 
given the name Working Party. 
According to Sir Stafford Cripps 
“The purpose of the Working Party 


Employers can easily be outvoted in new British set-up. 


is to report on the steps that should 
be taken to strengthen the industry 
and render it more stable and more 
capable of meeting competition in the 
home and foreign markets.” Only a 
short month before, the industry had 
been reassured that it would be left 
to its own initiative in carrying out 
these desirable ends. The totalitarian 
mentality of socialists can never be 
free for long from the desire to plan 
for others! 

The Working Party that will sup- 
ply the business wisdom, the Social- 
ists believe lacking in Lancashire 
businessmen, will consist of twelve 
members and a chairman. ‘The latter 
will be appointed by the Government 
itself. Of the members, four will rep- 
resent the workers, four the employers, 
and four independent interests, chiefly 
the consumers. Thus manegement, 
ultimately responsible for the efficient 
and profitable running of the industry, 
will be outvoiced by more than two to 
one in shaping policies. 

The businessmen of Lancashire have 
had to submit, with ill grace, to the 
proposal. But they have not been 
silent as to the negative contribution 
that such a Working Party can make 
to the solution of problems needing 
expert knowledge of conditions affect 
ing the industry. The Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, for example, 
pointed out that the Working Party 
could contribute nothing more than 
has been done by management to a 
solution of the outstanding need of 
the industry at the present time; 
namely, the rapid increase of its labor 
force, now depleted by a third of its 
number. The “Working Party” 
scheme in general is seen by its op 
ponents as a thin wedge for eventual 
ownership of the mills, a policy sup- 
posedly rejected by the Labor govern- 
ment a month earlier. 


PROBLEM ADMITTED. That the Lan- 
cashire cotton-textile industry, once 
the envy of the world, has fallen be- 
hind the parade, no one denies. It is 
freely admitted that its economic prac- 
tices and equipment have not been 
brought into line with progress in 
technique and organization. The Platt 
Mission to the United States brought 
this home most forcibly [TrexriLe 
Wor tp, January, page 82]. 

It showed that obsolete methods of 

(Continued on page 230) 
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For better weaving Warps, made efficiently and 
economically, use COCKER WARP PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT. 


FOR BETTER 
WEAVING WARPS 


This machine has Nine 30” diameter cylinders 
with rotary packless joints....A Graduated Drive 
permits speed changes without over-run on beams 
or strain on yarn.... Syphon Condensate Remover 
with individual traps on each cylinder. .. . Heavy 
Frame to eliminate vibration. 


It will pay you to investigate the many features 
of Cocker Warpers, Creels and Slashers which 
assure better warps of Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, 
Spun Rayon and Nylon. 


Write our Department A for full information. 


This is the new Cocker Nine 
Cylinder High Speed Slasher 
for Cotton yarns. 


COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our engineering staff is trained by 
years of experience to solve individual 
problems. 
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Requirements of 


DIELECTRIC HEATING 


Can Be Calculated From Formulas 


HIGHLIGHTS: Heating by high-frequency costs from $0.025 to $0.04 per 


kwh.—Size of electrodes may be a limiting factor in using high-frequency 


heating for some textile applications. 


Wo HIGH-FREQUENCY HEATING 
receiving much publicity, it is 


desirable to stop for a moment to take 
stock and also review its limitations. 
[hese points are interlocked, to some 
degree, with each other. Hence, in 
discussing each individually or consid- 
ering an “actu: il application, it is well 
to remember these intcr-relations. 


cost. High-frequency energy is nota 
cheap source of heat. In terms of dol- 
lars per kwh., it will cost approximately 
$0.025 to $0.04, including direct op- 
crating cost, maintenance, ‘and amorti 
zation, 


However, it becomes economic il by 


tue of one or more of these factors: 


It produces a result not usually possible by 

ther methods of heating. 

the speed of a and 
saves labor and/or over-all equipment cost. 
It produces or confines the heating in the 
part or point where needed, thus reducing 
werall power consumption. 

+. It is clean and compact. 
It reduces rejects or improves the produc- 
tion quality of a product. 
It is flexible in its application to a variety 
f operations, processes, or products. 


It increases process 


‘hese factors are often of sufficient 
importance to make an application 
economically attractive. 


MATERIAL. Diclectric heating is appli- 
cable to materials normally considered 


poor conductors of electricity, such as 
most textile materials and insulators. 
When the electrical resistivity of a 


material drops below 1,000 ohms pel 
it is usually possible or necessary 
se some technique other than dic 
ic heating. The state and charac 
tic of the material, such as amount 
noisture, whether the material is in 
x fabric form and the openness - 
ie weave have considerable influ 


+ 


on the dielectric value. The ac 
anving table gives dielectric 


; for some textile materials. How 

these are only approximate values 
vill be changed by the variables 
nentioned. 
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A convenient formula for calculat 
ing the heating in dielectric materials 
is given by the ; equation: 


141 Af Eze’ 10-12 
W = _ _ - 
d 
where VV rate of heating in watts 
1 area of electrode in square inches 
d thickness of material in inches 
f frequency in cycles per second 
E voltage RMS between electrodes 
e” loss factor of material 


Assume that a textile mill wishes to 
use high-frequency heating to bring 
about polymerization ina roll of resin 
impregnated fabric and that the roll is 
48-in. long and 14 in. in diameter. 
Also assume that a frequency of 
000,000 cycles per second is best for 
handling this material. Then the area 
required for electrode surface is found 
(overlap of electrode is disregarded in 
this theorctical case) as follows: 48 x 
14 = 672 sq. in. Assume that an elec 
trode voltage of 10 kv. may be ob- 
tained. The loss factor is given in the 
accompanying table. Then: 


watts 


(1.41) (672) (7,000,000) (10,0002) €.25) CL0O>®) 


14 
11.800 watts 


Thus a 15 kw. 


sclected. 


generator would be 


DIMENSIONS. [he dimensions of the 
piece of dielectric material are impor- 
tant in that they may influence an 
rate of 


application as to frequency, 














Material 


Rayon, dry 
Nylon 
Saran, Velon 
Fabric 


Empire cloth 


Dielectric Properties of Textiles 


Dielectric 
Constant 


3 to 5 
5.0 


production, Or design of the electrode. 

In general, dielectric heating be 
comes attractive when the thickness 
of the material is sufficient to make it 
difficult to heat the material through- 
out by conventional means. In terms 
of inches, this will vary with the ther 
mal conductivity of the material. 

The thickness of the material must 
be reasonably uniform if uniform heat 
ing is desired. Thus rolls of cloth may 
be handled by this method of heating 
better than cloth in the open width. 
The same applies to cones of yarn vs. 
single yarn ends. 

The area of material to be heated 
will limit in two ways the frequency 
which may be used. First, the capacity 
reactance of a large area may become 
sufficiently low as to make tuning the 
load extremely difficult, if not impos 
sible. The currents involved may 
reach magnitudes difficult to handle. 
Second, the length of the load may 
such as to produce standing wa\ 
This will be discussed further 
frequency limitations. 

Sometimes it is possible to scan the 
material (move continuously between 
), thus reducing the elec 


also 
be 


Cs. 
1 
undecl 


the electrodes 


trode area to a value which permits 
convenient adjustments and use of a 
frequency sufficiently high to produce 


desired rate of heating 


FREQUENCY. In general, since the 
amount of energy introduced into the 
material proportional to 
it is desirable to 
quency as possible. A compromis 
usually necessary, however, due to onc 
or more limitations. 

The length of the material mav be 


frequency > 


high a fre 


use as 





Power Factor 
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STAINLESS 


plications 


in textile mill ap 


Compare Micarta with any other material 
—not one has a more valuable combination 

of properties for textile mill applications! 
Micarta is in use today in leading textile Micarta is smooth, tough and long wearing, 

mills in many forms. 5 . 7 b 
It resists water, oil and dilute acids. It absorbs 
vibration and deadens noise, It will not stain 
delicate fabrics. 

FOR SPINNING BUCKETS—Micarta is formed to precise dimensions— For textile mill uses, Micarta can be 
vibration free at 8000 rpm—and stainless. 


molded to close tolerances as in the Micarta 


spinning buckets shown above. It can be fab- 
FOR PIRNS—Micarta can be machined to 0.001 inch—for high-speed 


rotation without vibration, for lasting smoothness. ricated easily from laminated stock shapes 


with ordinary tools, as with the Micarta gear 
FOR GEARS—Micarta cuts down friction, is quiet in operation, is easy and pirn illustrated. In a new form—NMicarta 
to lubricate, will not spark. “444” preformed sheets—it can be post- 
formed with inexpensive dies into intricate, 
permanent shapes. 
Full details on Micarta characteristics are 
contained in Micarta Data Book B-3184-A. 
Write for your copy. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-06376 
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such as to produce uneven heating due 
to a standing wave effect. The higher 
the frequency used, the greater the 
probability of unequal voltage distribu- 
tion over a given oe or area. If the 
longest dimension of the electrodes is 
a small fraction of a wave length, or if 
the material is scanned, this effect is 
minimized. Ordinarily if the longest 
distance from the point of connection 
with the high frequency source to the 
edge or corner of the high voltage elec- 
trode is less than ys of a wave length, 
very little trouble will be experienced. 

From a textile angle, assume that a 
frequency of 8,000,000 cycles per sec- 
ond is being used. To find the wave 
length in meters, the following for- 
mula is employed: 

300, 000, 000 
wave length (meters) = ———— 
frequency 

Thus, if the frequency is 8,000,000 
cps., 300,000,000 divided by 8,000,- 
00 gives a wave length 37.5 meters. 
But, the length of the electrode should 
be less than ys of this, or 2.34 meters, 
or 92 in. For best results, cloth not 
over 90 in. in length should be treated. 
As the frequency used increases, the 
practical length of the electrode de- 
creases. If a mill intends to utilize this 
equipment for treating wide cloth, it 
is evident that the cloth width may be 
limited for the higher frequencies un- 
less it is possible to scan the cloth. 
Otherwise, a lower frequency must be 
employed. 

Heating will be sufficiently uniform 
when the length of the electrode is 
limited to ws the wave length to 
produce a variation of less than 20% 
over the area involved. In some proc- 
esses, this may be intolerable, restrict- 
ing the maximum frequency (or maxi- 
mum dimensions of the work) to a 
still lower value. 

(he maximum frequency which can 
be used without exceeding the above 
variation in heating can be deter- 
mined from the formula: 


62.5 


le 
where f = frequency in megacycles 
{ = maximum distance from point of con- 
nection to edge or corner of high 
voltage electrode in feet 
e’ = dielectric constant of material 
(specific inductive capacity) 


\ssume that a mill desires to treat 
rolls of impregnated cloth by high fre- 
quency to bring about polymerization 
of the resin. The cloth rolls are 48 in. 
in length, so consider the electrode as 
t. in length. The dielectric con- 
tant is 5.0 (obtained from the table), 
‘hen using the above formula: 





f = 


; : 62.5 
(ré;uency in megacycles = ——————- = 3.12 


(4) (5.0) 
A frequency of 3.12 megacycles or 
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Dielectric heating to bring about the setting of twist in these large cones of tire yarns is 
accomplished by scanning, that is, by passing the cones between the electrodes on a conveyor 


belt. 


3,120,000 cycles would be best for the 
fabric requirements. 

Another limitation occasionally en- 
countered is that of generator design 
for high power at high frequencies. 
From a practical viewpoint at the 
moment it appears undesirable to use 
frequencies above 20 megacycles when 
powers above about 20 kw. are in- 
volved. However, for most textile work 
this high frequency is seldom em- 
ployed. 


VOLTAGE. The power input to the 
material is proportional to the voltage 
squared. Hence, if the voltage is in- 
creased sufficiently, considerable power 
can be supplied to the work at rela- 
tively low frequencies. As textile work 
is at the lower frequencies, voltage 
should be kept as high as possible. 
Two factors limit the voltage which 
may be applied. 

The total voltage between electrodes 
should be kept under 15,000 valts. 

The voltage gradient, that is, the 
voltage per inch, permissible through 
the material may be a limiting factor. 
The radio frequency voltage which will 
puncture a given dielectric material is 
generally much lower than the 60- 
cycle voltage which a material will 
stand. It appears desirable to keep the 
voltage gradient below 2,000 volts in 
porous materials and less than 5,000 
volts on less porous textile materials. 

Another type of voltage limitation 
may be reached in applications where 
it is impossible to have the electrodes 
in contact with the material. This gives 
rise to a condition in which the space 


Top electrode can be seen held slightly above the top of the cones. 


Photo courtesy of Industrial Rayon Corp. 


between the electrodes is occupied by 
two materials of widely different die- 
lectric constants, such as cloth and air. 
The potential distribution in this case 
may be such as to cause a breakdown 
of the surrounding medium (usually 
air) which is a waste of power. 


LOSS FACTOR. his is a term com- 
monly used to express the degree to 
which materials will absorb energy by 
dielectric-heating technique. It is easily 
measured by means of proper equip- 
ment. Referring to the first equation, 
it is obvious that as the loss factor ap- 
proaches zero, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to transfer power into the ma- 
terial. A practical lower limit in the 
loss factor of materials which can be 
heated effectively appears to be be- 
tween 0.005 and 0.01. 


ELECTRODES. A whole treatise could 
be written on electrode design. One 
point is the fact that heat is not gen 
erated in the electrodes to any appre 
ciable degree by the dielectric heating 
process. The electrodes may be heated 
by heat transfer from the dielectric 
material being processed. Often this 
is undesirable due to the temperature 
reduction of the adjacent material and 
may become a limiting factor in some 
processes. Various simple methods are 
in common use to minimize this effect. 


Acknowledgment: Material contained 
in this article is based on a report 
prepared by Carl J. Madsen, Elec- 
tronics Engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., East Pittsburg, Pa. 
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You'll find a Stantex product to meet every processing, dyeing E * sia 


and finishing problem. Standard Chemical Products are an 
accepted standard among textile manufacturers, because they 
are compounded under strictest laboratory control, geared to 
meet special needs of individual processors. Many mill owners 
regard ours as their laboratory, because our technicians are 
specially trained to widen bottlenecks . . . to disentangle snarls 
confronting textile production programs. 


Yes, Standard Chemical Products’ staff is ready at all times to 
assist you with sound, friendly advice based on actual mill 
experience and intensive training. 


For full details, call in a Standard Chemical Products’ 
representative. 


“STANTEX” Coning Oils “LANAFIN” Size No. 72 (water soluble) 
STANTEOSINE Softener for «piece “STANTEX” 629 Static Inhibitor 
goods finishing “LANAFIN” Soaps and Oils 


“STANDAPOL” and “STANTEX’—fin- PYROTEX—for boil-off and dyeing 
ishing, sizing and throwing oils “STANTEX” 3005 Finish (Staple Fibers) 
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TANDARD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY PATERSON, N. J. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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ARMY TEXTILES Are 
Unsuitable, Say QM Officers 


HIGHLIGHTS: Continued research needed despite many wartime devel- 
opments—Quartermaster work on textiles to be consolidated at Philadelphia 


» —Savings from only one development were more than research cost—New 


Seed 


eee 


cee 


Seta 


medium-tenacity acetate rayon disclosed. 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 
Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


ONTINUED RESEARCH in textiles as a 

basic “‘must’ was stressed by 
Gen. Georges Doriot, head of the Re- 
search & Planning Division, Office of 
Quartermaster General, in his address 
before a small group of industry and 
association leaders meeting recently for 
a day’s session at the Nation: i] Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Washington. 

“No single item in Quartermaster 
equipment “todav should be used in 
fighting another war,” Gen. Doriot 
emphasized. 

\nnouncing plans of the Army to 
center all its “textile research and de- 
clopmental facilities in Philadelphia, 
he added that there would be test sta- 
tions set up in Alaska, Panama, and at 
such other points as may be found ad- 
visable. Lack of trained Army person- 
nel to carry out this work is considered 
the greatest obstacle. Hence a plan is 

‘ formulated whereby promising 
ing gr iduates will be enlisted from 
Army textile 
rese: ok liens with the opportu- 
nity at the same time to engage in post- 
graduate studies. It is hoped that the 
textile industry will be willing to loan 
men for this work, he said. 

Speakers at the conference uniformly 
stressed the fact that improvements 
in fabrics for military use can be 

uslated with advantage into produc- 

for civilian use. Hence, it was 

generally taken for granted that the 

textile industry has a vital stake in the 
f this postwar program. 


1 ] 
n iC 
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PROBLEMS POSED. Lt. Col. Stephen J. 


Kennedy, chief of the textile section, 
Research & Development Branch, 
OOMG, briefly summarized the more 


rtant accomplishments in textile 
itch. In so doing, he posed a series 
‘blems around which the discus- 
entered. The problems outlined 
Col. Kennedy concerned (1) water 
tant fabrics, (2) military webbing, 
equipment for sleeping in the 
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field, (4) tents, (5) shrink-resistant 
wool items, (7) abrasion-resistant tex- 
tiles, fabrics to withstand tropical 
deterioriation, and (7) new materials 
and processes for military use. 

The abandonment of wool in outer 
garments of Army combat clothing he 
named as one of the most important 
changes in military textiles during the 
war. Lighter-w eight cotton textiles 
showed themselv es to be far superior 
in wind and water resistance in all 
controlled laboratory and field tests 
as well as in actual combat. Develop- 
ments included Grenfell cloth, Byrd 
cloth, water-resistant poplin, and 9 oz. 
wind-resistant sateen. Research by 
Dr. F. T. Poiree, formerly of the Shir- 
lev Institute, now director of research 
in the Textile School of North Caro 
lina State College, led to the construc- 
tion of a dense fabric with a high warp 
cover, using oxford weave to permit 
laving in a large number of warp ends. 
Several fabrics using such construction 
were adopted for winter combat cloth 
ing and the like, with 9 oz. wind 
resistant oxford as the standard fabric. 

“Such developments do not by any 
means represent the ultimate in wate 
resistant fabric development,” Col. 
Kennedv declared. “We have the 
promise of important developments in 
the field of silicone chemistry, from a 
inique group of hydrophobic mate 
rials, which may be an ideal tvpe of 
material to applv to water-resistant 
fabrics.” 


PLASTIC FILMS. “The plastic indus 
trv mav find water-resistant fabrics 
with all the important properties of 
conventional woven textiles and som« 
other desirable properties besides,” he 
stated. For example, some plastic films 
have been developed with the neces 
sary imperme: ibility to water and with 
the promise of having satisfacton 
water-vapor permeability. These films 
are “amazingly tough and even cheaper 
today than cloth.” 
Chandler Robbins, 
“Synthetic Fibers in 


who spoke on 


the OM War 





Ld Cel. 


Stephen J. Kennedy, chief of QM 


textile section, was formerly with Pacific Mills. 
Photo by Bachrach 


Program,” suggested that the solution 
of the problem may lie in the synthetic 
held; and intimated that “it is not too 
much to hope that by modifying the 
structure of an existing svnthetic fiber, 
or by making a new one, the ideal 
yuilding material can be provided for 
ulitary outer clothing.” 

\ further threat that plastics may 
replace textiles was interpreted from 
Col. Kennedy's statement that, “with 
the further improvements in strength 
ind notch resistance of plastic films of 
the type already sold commercially in 

and garters, materials of 
this tvpe may ultimately replace textil 
webbing in military uses.” 


suspenders 


\\ ith regard to equipment for sleep 
ing in the field, Col. Kennedy cee Tt 
appears highly improbable that. satis 
factorv insulating material can be 


found in any of the natural fibers or 
filling materials. There is reason to be 
lieve, however, that developments in 
the fields of svnthetic fibers will ulti 
mately produce a satisfactory fiber for 
this purpose. ‘The most promising fiber 
being tested is Fiberglas. For the 
outer case on sleeping bags, we have 
used water-vapor-permeable, water-re 
sistant fabrics which need further im- 
provements.” 

A. satisfactory 


tent fabric, it was 
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) brought out, has not been determined. 
In tents there is the problem not only 


» of water, but also of the decomposition 
» of cellulose by the action of the rays of 
» the sun and by attack from micro- 
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) organisms, as well as further critical 
hazard from fire. Because the testing 
of tents and tentage fabrics and finishes 
i; a long process, requiring exposure to 
the elements, Col. Kennedy pointed 

) out that some conclusions will have to 

await tests now underway, such as the 
large-scale exposure test at Camp Lee. 


aa 


PLIED-YARN DUCK IS OUT. “It ap- 
pears at present,” Col. Kennedy said, 
“that plied-yarn duck will never again 
need to be used for Army tents, that 
vlighter-weight single-yarn fabrics, far 
‘more available in an emergency, will 
jnot be adequate but will be better 
from the standpoint of water-resistance 
} than the heavy plied-yarn ducks which 
were standard during the war.” That 
i light-weight fabric with all of the 
desirable properties can be produced 
from a synthetic fiber is considered 
altogether possible by Chandler Rob- 
Ooms. 

The American wool industry was not 
prepared at the outbreak of the war 
to deal with the military necessity of 
washing wool items, Col. Kennedy 
stated; but if the war had lasted an- 
ther six months OM would have been 
procuring at least a portion of all its 
wool items processed with a shrink- 
resistant treatment; and within a year 
such treatment would have been made 

a specification requirement for every 
vool item. “The savings to the Army 
ilready made on the completed part of 
the program have been more than 
enough to pay the cost of any research 
program on OM items which has been 
contemplated at any time during the 
war,” Col. Kennedy announced. “The 
value of this research to the wool 
giowers and the wool manufacturing 
‘ndustry of this country will also be 
widely recognized. It is regarded as 
the first step toward a fundamental re- 
‘tudy of military wool clothing. Fur- 
thet research will involve a complete 
‘study of fabric construction and gar- 
ment design to take full advantage of 
‘ie changes in physical properties of 
‘he wool and the fabrics resulting from 
‘us treatment.” 


ee 

















WASHABLE WOOL FABRICS. Amore 
‘tailed discussion of the subject was 
‘esented at the conference by Capt. 
Harry F. Clapham, OMC, in his paper 
‘titled ““Washable Woolens for the 
\my.” He placed this subject high 
p" the list for future study and de- 
“opment, listing the following prob- 
BS to be solved: (1) developing 
juitable treatments for use on shirting 
“nnel, underwear, blankets, and 
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sweaters; (2) redesigning of all woolen 
uniform items as soon as feasible; (3) 
achieving color fastness of the dye- 
stuffs, which will also be important in 
civilian washable woolens since colors 
that are entirely adequate for dry 
cleaning may be quite inadequate for 
repeated washing. 

The first undertaking in the research 
program on shrink-resistant wool was 
for cushion-sole socks. The first step 
was the adoption of the Hypol process, 
a chlorination treatment, used by Sul- 
loway Hosiery Mills, Franklin, N. H.; 
four hosiery mills used this process. 
Meantime, a pilot plant was set up at 
Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa., 
working with the Textile Foundation. 

It soon developed, Capt. Clapham 
said, that without added manpower 
and machinery, the Hypol process re- 
quired too much processing time (2 
to 24 hr.). A controlled chlorination 
was developed which reduced the 
treating time by 50% and was simple 
enough for any mill to use. Hence, 
by the end of 1944, the Army was 
buying 7,000,000 prs. a month of fully 
washable socks. Specifications for 
future procurements have now been 
prepared requiring the treatment of all 
types of Army socks containing wool. 
Although the chlorination process has 
been used exclusively, Capt. Clapham 
said that other processes will be per- 
mitted “if and when they prove their 
superiority in either performance or 
cost.” 

As the research on washability of 
hosiery progressed, Capt. Clapham 
said, work was started on underwear, 
sweaters, flannel shirting, and blankets. 
When the war ended, the first test- 
production runs were being negotiated 
for flannel shirting, blankets, and 
underwear. 


Rotary Impact Tester 


Fabric Loop --.y 


Emery Paper 





Diagram of abrasion tester which the Quartermaster Corps states correlates better with 


actual wear. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE. On the sub- 
ject of improving the abrasion resist- 
ance of textiles, Col. Kennedy made 
the significant statement that 10% 
longer wear in military equipage in 
1944 would have saved the taxpayers 
of the country 240 million dollars. He 
added that a fundamental research 
program dealing with (1) the nature 
of abrasion and (2) the construction 
changes and finishing processes that 
would provide greater resistance can be 
justified many times over. 

Capt. Stanley Backer, QMC, in a 
comprehensive statement on this sub- 
ject, told the group that in spite of the 
fact that the Army had consistently 
bought better-quality goods than were 
sold to civilians, “replacement require- 
ments of textiles stayed at dispropor- 
tionately high levels.” 

Early in the war, consideration was 
given to improving the wearing quali- 
ties of the standard herringbone-twill 
fabric. The combat course at Camp 
Lee developed under the direction of 
Col. Max Wainer was used for con- 
trolled service tests. In fact, this course 
has been named by many research 
leaders as the outstanding development 
to date in service testing of clothing. 

Progressive wear in the laboratory 
with intermediate wear scores was ob- 
tained by abrading the test fabrics on 
two standard machines, the Taber 
abrasion machine and the MIT 
abrasion machine. The nature of field- 
wear abrasion of textiles is quite dif- 
ferent, however, from that produced 
by present methods in the laboratory. 

A rotary impact tester has been de- 
veloped and shows better agreement 
with combat-course results than have 
laboratory surface-abrasion tests, Cap- 
tain Backer announced. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Steel is as vital to my lady’s gown as the 
cloth from which it is cut. Before yarn 
can be spun, cloth woven and dyed, steel 
must be on the job in hundreds of essen- 
tial applications. To keep it on the job, 
eleven Ryerson steel-service plants are 
ready day and night with large, diversi- 
fied stocks of all the steels needed by the 
textile industry. Ready to cut, punch, 
rivet, or otherwise prepare the steel so 
that, in minimum time, replacements can 
be made— breakdowns repaired or avoided. 

Under the pressure of current demands, 
size ranges cannot always be as complete, 
nor deliveries quite as fast as we would 


like them to be. However, Ryerson stocks 


And My Lady’s Gown 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


are still the nation’s largest; deliveries 
generally prompt. When a needed item 
just can’t be had, Ryerson technical men 
are expert in recommending a useful al- 
ternative. 

The know-how acquired in more than 
100 years’ service to the textile industry 
gives our organization a practical knowl- 
edge of the best types of steel for every 
kind of textile production and mainte- 
nance job. This background is yours for 
the asking as is a copy of our latest Stock 
List and Steel Data Book. Just get in 
touch with our nearest plant and rely on 
Ryerson for prompt deliveries of steel 


from stock. 





Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON 






RYERSON STEELS IN STOCK FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


BARS, mild steel and alloy—Rounds, Squares, Flats—hot rolled 
and cold finished —shafting, etc. 


SHEETS AND STRIP, hot rolled, cold finished, more than 17 differ- 
ent kinds including galvanized " 


PLATES, carbon and alloy, also Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
STRUCTURALS including !-Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Zees 
TUBING, Seamless and Welded Mechanical, also Boiler Tubes 


ALLEGHENY STAINLESS STEEL in all different types, shapes and 
a full range of sizes 


ALLOY STEELS, Too! Steels and Special Steel, including Nitral- 
loy (for extreme surface hardness) 


REINFORCING BARS —Hi-Bond—for concrete work 

BOLTS, NUTS, Rivets, Washers, etc. 

BABBITT METAL AND RYERTEX NON-METALLIC BEARINGS 
METAL WORKING MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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(MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Preboarding Machine Features New Controls 


A machine for preboarding nylon 
hosiery which incorporates several new 
features has been announced by Para 

; mount ‘Textile Machinery Co., Chi- 

ZO, Ill. 


Among the new features pointed 
ut are: hydraulic controls for opening 





and closing the door of the horizontal 
steaming chamber, automatic timing 
of the operating cycle, and change- 
able sets of forms. 

‘The machine is known as Paramold 
24, and is said to operate at an hourly 
capacity of 15 doz. pairs. 


The machine is equipped with two sets of 24 forms. (Paramount) 


Pump Impels Liquids 
At 60 to 480 Gal. per Min. 


\ low-capacity high-pressure pump 
‘or handling thin liquids up to 500 Ib. 
re and viscous liquids up to 
b. pressure is being built by the 
Pump Co., La Crosse, Wis. A 





The pump may be driven by a motor operat- 
9 of 1200 to 1800 r.p.m. (Bump Pump) 
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constant flow, regardless of pressure, 
is possible in any capacity from 60 gal. 
per hr. to 480 gal. per hr. by changing 
impellers. 

‘The pump can be directly driven by 
a standard-speed motor, furnished for 
intake and discharge at the side or at 
the face plate, and mounted vertically 
or horizontally. 


Belt Conveyor 
Uses Portable Units 


A portable belt conveyor system 
built in detachable units, each of 
which is capable of carrying a distrib 
uted load of 400 Ib., is being offered 
by Island Equipment Corp., New 
York, N. Y. The Power-Flex units 
are available in lengths of 3, 5, and 10 
ft. and can be coupled together to 
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make as long a system as needed. Belts 
may be had in widths of 12, 16, and 
20 in. 

Driving power for the belt is pro- 
vided by a small motor mounted on a 
frame beneath the belt. Differential 
rolls dropped in place between the 
units guide the conveyed material 
from one unit to the next 





The units will convey material upgrade, down- 
grade, or around a curve. (Island) 


Marco Equipment 
Grinds, Blends, Mixes 


Designed for a large variety of mix 
ing jobs, the Flow-Master Homo- 
genizer-Kom-bi-nator, manufactured by 
the Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., is offered to the textile industry 
for grinding and mixing such materials 
as dyes, finishing materials, sizing com 
pounds, and the like. 

lhe homogenizer section ditters ra- 
dically from older homogenizing 
equipment. The Kom-bi-nator can 
grind solids to as small as one micron 
(0.001 mm.), and a positive-displace- 
ment pump (or pumps) feeds ingredi- 
ents in the proper proportion. For 
certain types of work, the pump and 
homogenizer unit can be used without 
the Kom-bi-nator section. (The illus- 
tration shows a homogenizer without 
the Kom-bi-nator unit.) 

The pump section maintains a 
steady, non-pulsating delivery due to 
its positive-displacement feature. It 
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The homogenizer may be used with the Kom- 
bi-nator section, or without it as above. 
(Marco) 


maintains volumetric eficiency 
through an automatic wear control 
and can be disassembled for cleaning 
in a few minutes. ‘The grinding and 
mixing units also are designed for easy 
cleaning. 

‘The Marco Co. maintaigs a labora- 
tory in Wilmington for investigating, 
without charge, mixing problems. 


Sulzer Loom Operates 
At 230 to 240 P.P.M. 


Since publication in the October 
lex1iLe Wor p (page 148) of a brief 
description of the new loom developed 
by Sulzer Bros., Winterthur, Switzer- 
land, additional information has been 
received through reports of the Ameri- 
can technicians who have been visiting 
Germany since V-E Day under the 
auspices of the Quartermaster Corps. 

‘These reports verify that the shuttle 
measures about 24 x 2 in. and consists 
of little more than a weighted clamp 
which catches a piece of filling fed 
over-end from a cone at one side of the 
loom and releases it at the opposite 
side. ‘The metal track which guides 
the shuttle consists of vertical plates, 
with their planes parallel to the warp, 
spaced at short intervals aloug the lay 
ind extending upward through the 
shed. The holes in the plates which 
permit passage of the shuttle are high 
cnough to prevent contact between the 
lower shed and the shuttle; and they 
ire apparently open at the front to 
allow the filling thread to be pushed 
into position for the beat-up. For this 
purpose the front edges of the plates 
may act as reed wires, it is believed. 
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There are actually some six shuttles, 
all of which travel in the same direction 
and return under the shed to their 
original picking position. Obviously 
pick-and-pick work is possible. It is 
reported that the shuttles are struck by 
a positively driven hammer and that 
the harnesses are positively driven by 
cams acting against rigid steel rods in 
an enclosed oil case. ‘The filling is cut 
about 4 in. from the edge of the 
warp, and the loose end on each side is 
tucked back into the shed on the fol- 
lowing pick by the action of special 
fingers. The type of selvage thus 
formed differs radically from the con- 
ventional. 

Because the required movement of 
both harnesses and lay is small, the 
loom can be operated at unusually high 
speeds, it is reported. Speeds of 230 
to 240 p.p.m. on widths up to 150 in. 
have been attained. Such widths may 
permit the weaving of several fabrics 
side by side. The power required is 
said to be only 14 hp. even for a speed 
of 240 p.p.m. 


Nylon Hose Preboarded 
at Rate of 432 per Hour 





The vertical cylinder is raised and lowered 
automatically. (Proctor & Schwartz) 


A preboarding machine for nylon 
hosiery with an operating capacity of 
18 doz. pr. per hr. is being manufac- 
tured by Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Requiring only 10 
sq. ft. of floor space, the machine is 
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mechanically operated by hydraulic 
power acting upon a shaft to raise and 
lower the vertical steaming cylinder, 
The machine is equipped with 30 
boards, and preboarding is accom. 
plished with a steam pressure of 15 
to 30 lb. per sq. in. Because of the 
time element of operating the equip. 
ment, the company recommends that 
the machines be installed in pairs so 
that two operators working together 
will have a constant flow of work. 















Screwdriver Handle 
Provides Kit For Tools 















The "Unbrako" kit carries seven bits in its 
working handle. (Standard Pressed Steel) 







A tool resembling a screwdriver but 
having a hollow handle of transparent 
plastic to carry small tools has been 
announced by the Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. Seven bits 
comprise the supply of tools carried in 
the kit. 

The bits fit all socket-head, Phil 
lips-head, or slotted screws. When 10 
use, a bit is inserted in a chuck in the 
lower part of the handle and used in 
a vertical position; or it may be i 
serted in a socket at right angles t 
the handle and used in other position: 















Drying of Fabrics 
Controlled by Detector 


A device for controlling the spect 
of textile drying by means of a mois 
ture detector acting upon a_ speed 
control gear has been patented ™ 
Great Britain by John Dalgish & Sons 
Glasgow, Scotland. Dual dials indi: 
cate the moisture content of the fabnt 
and the speed at which the machine 
operating. 

Speeds up to 40 yd. per min. at 
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ssed 12-E Straight Nose Regular Finish—low mark 12-E Open Round Nose—lacquer tip—low 
+ paper—regular finish—can be furnished with mark paper given a Velvet Surface. Used for 
bits scores, dye or lacquer tip for identification. packaging thread and by thread converters 
din Used for thread package and by thread con- for finer counts cotton. Not recommended for 

verters on coarser counts. synthetic yarns. 
Phil ; ~ 
n iD The same cone 12-E shown above, given entirely different specifica- 
i” tions, demonstrates the variations possible to meet the most detailed 
‘din biiata ° ‘ 
is characteristics of a given yarn or thread. While a 12-E Cone can be Ry 
st recommended for packaging thread in general, the best results will PP 
ions ; ¥ 


be obtained by special specifications prescribed to fit various counts 
and use. The SONOCO Technical Service Department is experienced 
and equipped to work out these details based on your requirements. 
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practice il, but the normal recommenda- 
tion is 36 yd. per min. ‘This amounts 
to a production incre: ise over hand 
control of almost 50%. More uniform 
drying is also said to be attained. 


Generating Load 
Controlled Automatically 


An automatic load-control for diesel 
powered generating sets has been an 
nounced by the R. H. Sheppard Co., 
Hanover, Pa. The control acts upon 
the source of power to increase or de- 
crease the generating capacity to meet 
variations in the load demand. 

Available for single- or three-phas« 
eencrators, the control can be con- 
nected to present leads and requires no 
special wiring. It is said that turning 
on any switch on the circuit 
the load control to start the generator: 
and when the switch is turned off, the 
control stops the power plant. 


CauSCS 


The automatic load contro! will be available 
only for generating sets made by the company. 
(Sheppard) 


Robaczynski Will Build 
Two-Bar Tricot Machine 


Robaczynski Machinery 
Brooklyn, — will manufacture 
machines in the near future, 
to L. Robaczynski, president. The 
machine, which has been under devel- 
opment since before the war, will be 
manufactured in addition to the purtl- 
stitch machine, again being built. 

Both the entirely new _ tricot 
machine and the new production of 
purl-stitch machines will feature un- 
usually heavy bases. ‘The _ tricot 
machine, which will be 2-bar in 26 
and 28 gages, is expected to achieve 
500 courses per minute in a 180-in. 
width. It will accommodate a 2]-in. 
beam and has novel cam, tension, and 
take-up arrangements. 

A special showroom is being built 
in the Brooklyn plant. 


Corp., 
tricot 
according 
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PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 


Acetate Yellow 
KASTMAN FAST YELLOW 4RLI; 


l'ennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
enn. 


Ihis color is a new yellow in East 
man’s LF (light-fast) series of acetate 
dyes. It produces bright, golden shades. 
In addition to its excellent light-fast 
ness, it is also said to possess superior 
fastness to washing and has high resist- 
ay to sublimation and perspiration. 

1S cy dyeing in a range from 160 
to 190° F.; and, as it leaves cotton and 
eat white, it can be used for cross 
dyeing. 

The manufacturer states that in ad- 
dition to the foregoing properties, it 
possesses excellent resistance to gas- 
fading, thus recommending itself “for 
the dyeing of draperies and similar 
fabrics which require extreme fastness 
in this respect. 


Plasticizer, Solvent, Wetter 


Phe TP RAHYDROFURFURYL — AL- 
COHOL; The Quaker Oats Co., 141 
\. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


(his chemical has only 
been made available in 
quantities. As a wetting agent it has 
been used alone or in combination 
with soap and synthetic detergents for 
the cleansing of cloth, raw wool, etc. 
It has been found, the company says, 
that tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol will dis 
solve many complex organic substances 
on which other commonly used sol 
vents have no effect, as well as many 
organic dyes which are insoluble in 
some of the better-known solvents. Its 
properties make it suitable as a plas- 
ticizer or dispersant for various syn- 
thetic coating materials, such as 
chlorinated rubber. vinyl resins, nitro 
cellulose, and others. — 


y recently 
commercial 


Synthetic Softener 


AVITONE A; E. I. du Pont de Nem 
ours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Avitone A is a synthetic softening 
and lubricating agent said to be chemi 
cally stable and Thiecbore resistant to 
oxidation, such as often causes ran 


cidity and discoloration when natural 
fat softeners are used. 

As a softening agent,.it has proved 
useful in the finishing of cotton fabrics 
alone and in starch mixes. 

Avitone A is also said to be a useful 
lubricant for oiling wool, and can be 
left on the fabric after weaving to as- 
sist in fulling, thus eliminating the 
strongly alkaline fulling mixes previ- 
ously used. In this unified process, the 
lubricant made for carding and spin- 
ning is also the lubricant for fulling. 

Avitone A reputedly can be read 
scoured out of goods, either wool < 
cotton, without “the addition of i 
other detergent. 


New Softening Agents 


SOFTSIZE #38 and SOFTSIZE # 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


These two compounds are sulphon- 
ated-fat derivatives, differing only in 
their appearances and melting points. 
Softsize #38 is a sulphonated “fat with 
a slightly lower melting point than tal- 
low, whereas Softsize #44 possesses a 
somewhat higher melting point than 
tallow. The lower- melting- point emul- 
sion has a cream color as “compared to 
the higher, which has a very light 
cream color. The fat content of both 
products is reported as 48 to 50% with 

pH of 8.0 to 9.0. They are said to 
remain plastic and workable over a 
wide range of temperatures, with the 

tability of the product protected 
against the development of rancidity 
and oxidative deterioration by the use 
of an efficient antioxidant. A power- 
ful moldicide is incorporated in both 
products and is said to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of mildew. 

The two materials are easily and 
completely self-emulsifiable, forming 
very stable emulsions when diluted 
with water. They are offered to the 
textile industry as softening agents in 
finishing operations and as “plasticizers 
in warp sizing. 


Nylon Warp Size 


COLLOID #287; Colloids, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 

Colloid #287 is a size made without 
gelatin, starch, or gum. It requires 
higher drying heats in slashing but will 
retain its solubility. (Nylon is re 
ported not injured at the temperatures 
recommended. ) 

Recommended proportion is 75 |b. 
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unmistakable trademark. Countless opticians today still use this sign. 


With industry’s gradual release from pressing Government needs, 
whirlwind competition for lucrative consumer markets will begin. 
New products, and old products long absent from dealer’s shelves, 
will need the help of identification which, like the opticians’ sign, 
must immediately kindle the flame of recognition. Kaumagraph 

Dry Transfers*, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithography 

can give you attractive, economical identification — will provide 


the recognition so essential to sales. 


Kaumagraph, under one roof, will design and produce the markings, 
packages, labels which prepare your products for quick acceptance 
in competitive markets. Why not send for a Kaumagraph 


KAUMAGRAPH* DRY Identification Man today? 
TRANSFERS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 
by the automatic or 
manual touch of a hot iron, 


apply anything which may be Vdeniificalion ‘Meadguarierd since 1902 


cor KAUMAGRAPH 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY «+ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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to 40 gal. of solution to be dissolved 
it 180° to 190° F. but applied at 130° 
to 140° F. Cylinder temperatures at 
240° F. are recommended for a speed 
of 12 to 15 yd. per min. on a 5-cylinder 
slasher and 15 to 18 yd. per min. on 
a 7-cylinder. 


All-Purpose Clear 


CLEAR 6214; Aridye Corp., Fairlawn, 
N. J. 


An outstanding feature of Clear 
6214 is that it permits plissé effects to 
be obtained with the regular line of 
\ridye pigment colors. The color value 
and fastness properties obtained are re- 
ported equal or superior to those with 
older types. of clears. Among other ad- 
vantages cited for Clear 6214 are the 
following: (1) excellent stability dur- 
ing storage and on running; (2) excel- 
lent flowing properties, permitting bet- 
ter control of viscosity than was pos- 
sible heretofore; (3) good stability to 
hydrosulphite employed in discharge 
printing; (4) good stability to acid, 
hence giving excellent results on 
naphtholated grounds; and (5) color- 
less and transparent, providing the full 
brilliancy of pigment colors. 


Nylon Knitting Solution 


NYLTEX 172; Richmond Oil, Soap 
& Chemical Co., 1041-43 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 

Nyltex 172 is used in a trough in 
water solution for the knitting of nylon 


hosiery. Its function is to keep needles 
clean, to prevent the nylon from 
sticking, to prevent the formation of 
size spots all over the machine, and to 
keep even tension during knitting. 

About 3 to 5 oz. of Nyltex to each 
gallon of water is recommended. ‘The 
solution can also be used to brush ove 
the needles to prevent sticking. 


Removes Heddle Rust 


COLLOID #192; Colloids, 
Newark, N. J. 


Colloid #192 is a clear, white solu 
tion, containing no caustics, acids, or 
products injurious to the skin or the 
metal on which it may be used. It is 
claimed to act solely on rust to remove 
it from the metal. 

The product is diluted with water, 
1 pt. in 2 gal. of water; and rusted 
heddles are soaked 5 hr. If the metal 
is to soak overnight, then a weaker 
solution is used, such as 1 pt. in 3 gal. 
water. 

Colloid #192 will not act on grease 
or dirt and so the rusted metal parts 
to be treated must first be thoroughly 
free of grease or dirt. Consequently a 
wet-cleaning pre-treatment with Oakite 
or Colloids Heddle-Scour #34 is re- 
quired before immersing the metal in 
rust remover. 

Since derusted metal leaves a clean 
surface that is again subject to active 
rusting, a protective coating such as 
Reed-Cleaner #226 should be applied 
before the heddles or reeds are used 
again or stored. 


inc: 








Portable Fire Extinguishers 
Should Be Placed to Meet 
Need 


The placing of portable fire ex- 
tinguishers should be governed by the 
severity and frequency of fires occur- 
ring in a given area, according to in- 
formation released by the Safety Re- 
search Institute, Inc., New York. They 
should be placed where they are read- 
ily available and access to them is not 
likely to be cut off by fire. 
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TO KEEP 'EM RUNNING 


When used to provide general pro- 
tection for an area containing normal 
fire hazards, extinguishers should be 
so placed that at least one large or two 
small ones can be reached by traveling 
no more than 50 ft. from any point in 
the area. Fewer extinguishers are re- 
quired where the fire hazards are light, 
and more where they are severe. 
When the extinguishers are used 
for safeguarding a specific fire hazard, 
they should be mounted near it; but 
they should not be on or so close to 
the hazard that they will be involved 
if it catches fire. If the hazard is lo- 
cated in a relatively small room, it is 
good practice to mount the ex- 
tinguishers either just inside or outside 
doorways leading into the room. 
Operators can easily get to extinguish- 


ers so placed and have a safe line of 
retreat in case of necessity. 

Extinguishers may be mounted on 
columns or walls, with hangers, brack- 
ets, or shelves as supports. ‘The tops 
of easily handled extinguishers should 
not be more than 5 ft. from the floor. 
The tops of heavy extinguishers should 
not be more than 34 ft. from the 
floor. 

Extinguishers should be _ placed 
where they can be plainly seen. When 
they are wholly or partly concealed, 
their locations should be marked with 
conspicuous signs. 

Nothing that mighte interfere with 
the accessibility of an extinguisher 
should be placed under or near it. All 
extinguisher locations should _ be 
checked at least once at day, and any 
obstructions found should be removed 
immediately. 


Lubrication Rules 
Should Be Emphasized 


Oilers should be cautioned fre- 
quently to observe a few basic rules 
which contribute toward an efficient 
lubricating job. ‘These rules, pub- 
lished by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in 
its Operation and Maintenance Re- 
view, are as applicable to experienced 
oilers as to men newly assigned to the 
job. 

1. Notice the color of the oil to be 
used. Milkiness or any other irregular 
color may indicate the presence of 
water. 

2. Have your equipment ready at 
the machine before stopping it. 

3. Use the right amount of oil. 
Overfilling is often as bad as under- 
filling. 

4. If any oil is spilled, wipe it up or 
have the sweeper remove it. 

5. Use coolants at room tempera- 
ture. If a bearing is warm, never 
use a liquid artificially lowered in 
temperature. 

6. Keep a record of dates and other 
important information relating to the 
lubrication of a machine. 

7. Oil which contains foreign or 
ganic matter, such as food or tobacco, 
can cause skin infection. Report the 
presence of any foreign matter to yout 
foreman. 

8. Wipe grease-gun fittings before 
and after greasing. Dirt or grit forced 
into a bearing with the grease will 
damage the machine part. 

9. Watch the reservoir to make sure 
the oil is circulating. 

10. Report any machine or part 
which is requiring too much oil. 

11. Make certain you know and use 
the proper oil. 

12. Report any repair needed by a 
machine. 
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is a chemically refined warp sizing starch for fine cotton 
yarns and worsted yarns. Every batch will cook up to the same 
viscosity with only a 30 minute boil. And that viscosity will 
remain nearly constant in the size box and storage kettle — 
thereby insuring uniform sizing. 


Viscosity largely controls the degree of warp size pick-up. 
Too low a viscosity means. . . insufficient size . . . inadequate 
film... excessive shedding, balling up and loom stoppage. 
Too high a viscosity means. . . excessive size . . . insufficient 
penetration ... hard, brittle yarns lack- 
ing the flexibility needed for good 
weaving. Too varying a viscosity means 

those soft spots so dreaded by all 
weaving superintendents. 

with NALEX, these operating diffi- 
culties are eliminated by a chemically controiied viscosity. 
The vagaries of Nature . . . caprices of weather and soil — 
reflected in less fully processed warp sizes — have been 


refined out of Nalex. As a result, it is uniform ... batch 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH 
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to batch... hour to hour. Yarns sized with Nalex are strong, 
smooth and pliable . . . shed less . .. and produce grey cloth 


that has a pleasing appearance and hand. 


NALEX is readily available at savings from $500 to $1,000 
a carload over ordinary warp sizes. It uses 50% less softener 
for regular sizing; none for light sizing . .. needs no enzymes 
or chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. 
Ask for a trial demonstration. A National technician can 
rum off a few beams without upsetting production. 
National also produces: FIBERJEL AC, a warp 
size for both filament and spun Acetate and 
Viscose Rayon yarns; HOOSIER Pearl Corn- 
starch; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling corn 
starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERTEX 
for textile finishing; and KOVAT, a cold water 
swelling gum for vat and discharge printing. 
Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and other 
principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd.; 


Toronto and Montreal. 


EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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A $25 VICTORY 
(=) BOND FOR 


~ 


A $25 Victory Bond will be awarded each 
month for the most useful ‘kink’ published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 
is no limit to the number of entries any one 
person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eligi- 
ble for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to production 
methods, mill engineering, safety, cutting 
costs, improving quality, speeding up pro- 
duction, in brief any little device, stunt, 
kink, or short-cut which you have tried out 
in your own mill and which you believe will 
be helpful to other mill men. Items should 
contain sufficient detail to permit other mill 
men to utilize the ideas in their own opera- 
tions. Previously published material is not 
eligible for the award. Judges of the con- 
test are the editors of TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which are 
accepted will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 

In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
cepted. Please advise whether your name 
may be used with the kink. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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(September Contest) 


Mill Devises Test For Humidifier Head 


In our spinning and weaving 
departments, we found that we 
could not get enough humidity 
during hot summer days. A 
check showed that each atomizer 
head was putting out humidity; 
but in order to measure the evap- 
oration per head, we devised an 
atomizer tester in a corner of the 
basement. 

The compressed-air line was 
brought into the basement, and 
fittings were attached so that an 
atomizer could be screwed into 
the air line and a tube fastened to 
the water-line connection of the 
atomizer could extend to the bot- 


tom of a one-quart measuring 
beaker. The beaker was marked 
with a heavy line about 1 in. 
from the bottom, and_ water 


added until it reached this line. 
One pound of water was poured 
into the beaker, and a second line 
was made at the point the water 
reached. 

When the air was turned on, it 
went through the atomizer, spray- 
ing water from the beaker as it 
did from the water line when in 
actual operation. Clocking the 
time required for the pound of 
water in the beaker to be sprayed 


gave us the operating output of ~ 


the head. 
\ 10-lb. atomizer should use 
the pound of water in 6 min., 


Loom Binder Tool 
Aids in Fastening Strap 


To aid in fastening the leather fac- 
ing to a shuttle-box binder so that the 
fit will be as tight as possible, I de- 


vised the binder tool shown in the 
sketch. The object was to make a 
tool which, after one end of the 


leather had been fastened, would hold 
the leather tight over most of the 
length of the binder while the other 
end of the strap was secured. 





a 12-lb. atomizer in 5 min., and 
a 15-lb. atomizer in 4 min. 

The tests showed so much vari- 
ation in the output of the heads 
that we found it necessary to over- 
haul and clean all of them. We 
now use this test on our humidi- 
fiers at regular intervals and also 
on new heads received from the 
manufacturer. (K-391) C. K. 
Cobb, Canton, Ga. 





’ 
Air Line 


The output of the atomizer is tested by 
clocking the time required to spray 1 
lb. of water. 


Using two pieces of flat steel 34x1} 
x4 in., bore a 4-in. hole in each of the 
four ends and insert a bolt through 
each pair of holes. Weld the bolt 
heads to one piece of steel and allow 
the other piece to remain free to move 
up and down the bolts. On the in 
side of the former, also weld a flat 
piece of steel lengthwise across the 
tool. This is to act as a scotch for the 
under side of the binder to keep it 
from turning in the tool. 

‘The top bar of the tool is remo ed, 
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“Practically Indestructible!” 






ee eee here” 


with the ‘‘slasher groove’’! 


PRECISION 


EXTII 


This outstanding Rhode Island firm has one 
plant 100% equipped with these Steel Barrel 
Jack Spools and expect another plant now 75% 
equipped to be 100% in the near future. 


This Jack Spool is made up with an all-steel 
barrel incorporating a “slasher groove” the full 
length of the barrel and forming part of it. This 
groove not only serves as ready means for cut- 
ting off the yarn, but it also strengthens and 
stiffens the barrel longitudinally. It is no heavier 
than a similar size wooden barrel Spool and of 
course, cannot be damaged the way a wooden 
Spool is when the yarn is cut off. 


Textile Mills, when questioned, give the 


The Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., offers you these steel barrel Spools knowing their use 
will help Textile Plants. 
for full data. 


thon marci whic 


No Wonder Esmond Mills = -\\ 
are 100% for this all-steel barrel \. 


They are moderately priced, and offers many savings. 


PECIAL 


ait" 


\ 


following reasons for favoring these Slasher 
Groove Steel Barrel Jack Spools: 

(1) They are practically indestructible. 

(2) They feel the 


essential. 


“slasher groove” is really 

(3) They find that when changing from one 
type of yarn to another—especially in dif- 
ferent colors—the clean steel barrel is far 
superior, since the wooden barrel splinters 
and retains some portions of the yarn 
previously used. 


(4) The use of them means real savings. 


(5) They can be furnished both rust and “slip” 
proof if desired. 


PURPOSE 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


E WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 


W rite today 


BOBBINS 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 
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KINKS & SHORT CUTS 
(Continued from page 166) 


Weeeeeeenany, 


and the binder back placed on the bot- 
tom bar with one side against the 
scotch. The top bar is placed back 
over the bolts and wing nuts screwed 
on the bolts to force the top bar 
tightly against the face of the binder. 

To use the tool, fasten one end of 
the leather facing to the binder. With 
the other end of the leather strap 
held securely in a vise, place the 
binder tool as near the vise end of 
the binder as possible and pull the 
leather tight by pulling away from the 
vise. 

With the leather stretched taut, 
screw down on the wing nuts of the 
tool. The leather will be held tight 
from the tool to the fastened end. 


Remove the strap from the vise and 
place the binder itself in it. The short 
length of leather from the tool to the 
unfastened end can be pulled tight by 
hand and fastened. 
ley, Canada. 


(K-284) E. Bent- 





The binder is placed between the bars, and 
the top bar is forced downward against the 
binder facing by the wing nuts. 


Cut Filling at Winder 
Reduced by Use of Bench 


Frequently, a bobbin of yarn is cut 
or damaged when struck by the butt 
tings of a full bobbin dropped by an 
automatic quiller into a can or box. 
This is particularly true of tender 
yarns, and even a strong yarn may be 
sufficiently damaged to cause a broken 
pick on the loom. 

The trouble is caused primarily by 
the length of the drop from the de- 
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The bench reduces the drop of the full bobbins approximately one-half and reduces damage 


to delicate yarn. 


livery chute of the machine to the 
can or box. The damage can be 
lessened by decreasing the drop. 

A bench to hold the receiving boxes, 
thus raising them and cutting down 
the length of the drop, is shown in 
the sketch. An ordinary wooden bench 
will suit the purpose. Since beginning 
the use of such a bench, damaged bob- 
bins of yarn have been materially re- 
duced in the mill at which the writer 


works. (K-388) 


Window Condensation 
Stopped for Paint Job 


Painting the windows of our weave 
room, where an 80% r.h. at 80° F. 
is maintained, gave us trouble for a 
number of years. Because of the con- 
densation at the windows, the wood- 
work was usually so wet that paint 
would not stick. We finally hit upon 
the following method: 

Wooden frames were made to fit 
the over-all outside dimensions of the 
window, and this frame was covered 
with 4-in. Celotex. The insulating 





Link Counter Aids 
Hosiery Pattern Builder 






Hondle._ 


When changing the pattern on a full-fashioned 
hosiery machine, the pattern builder wil! fine 
the link counter sketched above of beneft. 
Place the No. 1 tooth of the wheel in the 
first link of the chain and roll the whee 
along the chain. One revolution of the whee 


covers 20 links. (K-400) 
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'G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


has paid for itself 


with improved 


production’ 


NSTALLING G-E Fluorescent Lamps in the 
I weave room has resulted in a big pick-up 
in production in this mill. The biggest saving 
is a great reduction in the amount of spoiled 
work or reject material. In fact, this textile 
company feels that G-E Fluorescent lighting 
has paid for itself more than once in the 
amount of poor work it has saved. And 
they are planning to install G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps throughout the entire mill as soon 
as possible. 


Such praise is typical of the high regard textile 
mill executives have for G-E Fluorescent Lamps. 


Says Textile Mill Superintendent 


Why not let a General Electric Fluorescent 
installation do a similar job for you? 


Every textile mill has many critical seeing 
tasks ... jobs that require alert eyes and quick, 
sure seeing at all times . . . jobs that get done 
quicker, better, and at lower unit cost with 
cool, indoor “daylight” from G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps. Let G-E Lighting Engineers design a 
G-E Fluorescent installation for your plant 
that will give you the lighting you need for 
efficient production and lower costs. Consult 
your G-E Lamp Supplier or the G-E Lamp 


District Office nearest your plant. 


G2 


Se s 
SE Lamps Iga | 


bere 1 


s"E LAMPS 798- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 
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KINKS & SHORT CUTS 
(Continued from page 168) 


(QGueeeetecee 
Sueeeeeeseeees 


Window 
(inside) 


80% Rel. H. 


With an inside relative humidity of 80°/, at 
80° F., an air-tight covering of Celotex will 
prevent condensation at the window down to 
an outside temperature of about 50° F. 


properties of Celotex were sufficient 
to allow the woodwork of the window 
to dry out in two days to the point 
that it would hold paint. 

We removed all the old paint, r 
placed unsound woodwork, and ap- 
plied an aluminum primer containing 
an asphalt base. Ihe Celotex was 
allowed to remain over the window 
until the final coat of paint was dry. 


(K-402) 


Doors Numbered 
For Identification 


Maintenance men will find that as- 
signing doors an identifying number 
will aid in keeping a record of locks 
and keys and in writing repair requisi- 
tions, etc. In a large plant, where the 
chief maintenance man may be re- 
sponsible for 100 or more doors, such 
a system of identification is almost 


indispensable. (K-394) 


Angle Box Strapping 
Used as Welding Guard 


When welding small parts, such as 
the flat cam a shown in the sketch, it 
is often difficult to avoid welding the 
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machine part to the jaws of the hold- 
ing clamps. We solved the problem 
by using a guard over the jaws. 

Two short lengths of steel box strap- 
ping are bent in an L shape, b and c 
in the sketch, and placed on the 
machine part with one side of the 
angle pointing upward. ‘These verti- 
cal sides should be adjacent to each 
other, and the jaws of the clamps 
should be placed on the horizontal 
sides of the angles. 

The point to be welded should be 
aligned between the vertical sides, 
which then act as guards to prevent 
the sidewise flow of the welding metal 
reaching the clamp jaws. When the 


weld is completed, the welding metal 
can be twisted off the box strapping 
with pliers or ground off with an 
(K-396) 


emery wheel. 





The vertical sides of the strapping protect 
the clamping jaws trom the welding metal. 


Heel-Spring Strap 
Fastened With Band 


In many mills, the leather strap 
used for connecting the heel spring 
with the picker stick is fastened to 
the stick by a screw. Often the screw 
works loose; and when this happens, 


it is only a short time until the strap 












breaks. In addition, the protrudin 
screw head presents a minor acciden| 
hazard to the weaver. 

The heel-strap fastener shown iy 
the sketch eliminates the screw an( 
increases the operating life of th 
strap. 

Cut a notch about yYexfe in. in 
three sides of the picker stick ap 
Bend a length of discarded harney 
index chain to form a rectangle 13x34 
in. One end of this rectangle shoul 
fit into the notches in the heel of the 
picker stick. 

An end of the adjustable leathe 
strap is looped around the other en( 
of the rectangle, doubled back, and 
fastened in a double layer with a rivet 
(K-403) William H. Kirby, Shirley, 
Mass. 


proximately 4 in. from the bottom end 


Water Consumption 
Controlled by Charts 


One of the profit “leaks” we com 
bat at our mill is the loss of water 
Although the saving we effect is small 
over a period of time it has proved 
worth while. 

Water meters are read weckly; an¢ 
by comparing the week’s consumption 
with previous amounts used, we att 
able to spot any unusual increase an¢ 
investigate the cause. By charting the 
weekly amounts, we can tell at : 
glance if there are any definite long 
term trends which might influence thi 
mill’s expenditure for water. (K-39 


Sorting Tray Aids 
Separation of Quills 


Ihe bobbin strippers on automati 
looms often leave waste on the filling 
quills, and these must be taken ov! 
of the clean quills and stripped by thi 


bobbin-stripping machine or by hand 


Since we use a large truck for taking 
up quills, separating those wil 


Picker Stick~---- 


Copper Rivet 


Cut Notch for Bond’ 


By using a steel band for connecting the spring to the picker stick, the heel-spring strap /aste? 


much longer. 
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A TRIUMPH OF SONNEBORN CHEMICAL RESEARCH! 
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com A NEW SELF-SCOURING WOOL FIBRE LUBRICANT 


vater 











WITH REMARKABLE WETTING AND DETERGENT PROPERTIES 
e vx A SULFONATED HYDROCARBON 

a ve SOLUBLE IN HOT WATER 

ct ve UNIFORM PENETRATION OF FIBRE 





vy SOAPLESS FULLING 





ili ve SELF-SCOURING 
n ou 
by the 
hanie FREE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ® Here's the Complete Story. Send for Your 


Sonneborn offers you the services of its technical experts / : 






/ 


who will work with you in your mill, at no cost or obli- Copy of This New Technical Bulletin. 


gction, to help establish the proper method of apply- . ] 
ng Fybrol 1115 for best results. Write Dept.W ] 





Division 


| ma | 
| | 
l | 
l | 
| WORSTED MILLS, ATTENTION! =, 
] ery Write or wire today for details on Fybrol 1115L, 
| "§ nl Peer ies the remarkable new Self-Scouring Worsted | 
| Th ae Processing Oil. Same exclusive features and | 
advantages as the wool oil announced above, } 
| ! 
a ail 


nd Worsted Oils * Petroleum Sulfonate Bases * Detergents and Dyeing Oils * Penetrants °* Delustering Specialties * Warp Dressings © Finishing Sizes 


ind Softeners © Water Repellents * Sulfonated Oils 
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KINKS & SHORT CUTS 
(Continued from page 170) 


Weeeeeeeeeeee 
Sensesceceecs) 


bunches on them presented a prob- 
lem. The floormen had to take the 
quills from the can by hand or reach 
over the high sides of the boxes. 

To speed up this job, we built a 
quill-sorting tray to be attached with 
hinges to the side of the truck. The 
tray was big enough to hold all the 
quills from one loom can. 

The floorman poured a can of quills 
into the tray and, working at a com- 
fortable height, sorted out the unclean 
quills. These were dropped into a can 
which he carried along with the truck. 
When all of the quills with waste on 
them were removed, he emptied the 
tray by swinging it upward on the 
hinges, allowing the clean quills to 
pour into the truck. (K-401) 





The sorting tray rests on a wooden frame 
supported by the side of the truck and iron 
brackets. 


Storage Table Is 
Convenient for Gears 


In many mills, various change 
gears—draft, twist, pick, etc.—are not 
kept in an orderly manner when not 
in use. We have found a gear table, 
similar to the one shown in the sketch, 
to be of value in storing extra gears and 
wheels. 

The table can be made in any 
length and width desired; but in order 
to discourage its use for other pur- 
poses, it should be made no larger 
than is needed for the supply of 
extra gears. The gears and wheels are 
placed in columns, a separate one for 
each kind and each size of gear. 
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Each kind and size of gear should be stored in a separate column. 


lo hold the gears in place, bore 
three holes equidistant upon a circle 
around them and fasten small steel 
rods upright in the table. (K-405) 
Jerry Smith, Bedford, Va. 


Drain Pipe Simplifies 
Removal of Excess Oil 


Removing oil from the spindle- 
drive box of our winders required two 
men to take the boxes off the machine, 
drain, and replace them. In addition 
to necessitating a considerable amount 
of work, this method caused a need- 
less loss of production. 

We solved the problem by making 
a hole in the bottom of the box and 
attaching one end of a drain pipe to 
it. A few inches below the box, we 
placed an elbow in the drain pipe and 
extended the pipe to the end of the 
frame. By running the drain pipes 
of adjacent frames in opposite direc- 


tions, two frames could be drained at 
one time into the same bucket. Only 
one man is now required to do the job, 


and there is no lost production 
(K-399) Tollie Suddeth, Greenville, 
S.. aS. 


Cloth-Truck Floor 
Replaced by Rails 


In spite of the efforts made by 
supervisors to prevent cloth trucks 
from being used by maintenance men, 
our cloth doffers often found a truck 
oily and splintered after being used 
for hauling motors, machine parts, 
lumber, etc. We solved the problem 
by removing the floors of the trucks 

Three heavy hardwood rails were 
bolted to the chassis of the truck, ai 
shown in the sketch. Rolls of cloth 
could be placed across the rails, but 
the trucks lost much of their conven: 
ience for other purposes. (K-392) 


Three rails were substituted for the solid floor of the cloth trucks. 
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tt peepee is the Fuller Brush Company’s patented method of gripping brush materials in a rust-resisting metal backing. 
The machine-controlled placing of materials in the metal backing results in a uniformly solid brush face, which can be 


fastened onto metal cores, or arbors. The density of the brush and the durability of the holding method means long life, better 
performance and serviceability. 


All types of Brushes, Machine or Hand, for Textile and Finishing Mills. 


WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 


ULLERGRIPT Worsted Card Brushes, because 

of the densely packed brush materials, push 
the wool —a// of the wool — down into the pins 
of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top 
of the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 
(See cut.) Fullergript cylindrical brushes are 
proving helpful in three ways on worsted cards: 
As feed roll brushes to start the wool properly in 
the teeth of the first lickering; as Morel brushes 
to disentangle the burrs from the wool; as transfer 
brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and 
disentangle the burrs at the same time. 


COTTON-FLAT CARD-BRUSHES 


_ metal-backed brush strips, pre-formed 
to the correct degree of spiral, can be easily 
attached to your present wood cores. The density 
of the brush with no gaps, prevents the accumu- 
lation of lint or lumps on your cards, and the 


stripper is cleaned more thoroughly. This means 
better carding. 


THREAD DRESSERS 


Oe soso wood lags with their variation in 
weight, warping, splitting, and falling tufts. 
Use Fullergript for better ventilation and in- 
creased production. Their are no gaps or tufts in 
Fullergript to allow threads to ride on the core. 
These brush strips are set in pairs equally spaced 
around the periphery of the spiders, and are easy 
to install. Their production life is longer because 
of the dense, massed bristle filling. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION DEPT. 8C 
3594 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND = 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 








BREAKAGE LEVER BALANCE (No. 50 Machine) [ 


It is sometimes necessary — particularly when 
winding light or fragile yarns which require a mini- 
mum tension — to obtain a very delicate and positive 
action on the Stopping Lever. 

The Breakage Lever Balance (50-2934) accom- 
plishes this purpose by accurately and sensitively 
balancing the Breakage Lever Assembly in a running 
position, eliminating any oscillation which might re 
lease tension and cause the spindle to stop. 

The Stopping Lever Assembly can be so counter 
weighted that its weight does not appreciably impose 
any load or increase the tension even on the finest 
deniers. When the end breaks, the Balance moves in 
the direction that will insure proper contact of the 
Stopping Lever with the Stopping Wheel, causing the 
Spindle to stop. 

The Balance is an arc-shaped flat metal piece at 
the upper end of which a weight is fixed. It is at- 
tached directly to the Stopping Lever Hub by two 
screws. A radial slot permits a range of adjustment. 

Two styles are made. One, having a single slot, 1s 
used with Stopping Lever Hubs in which there is one 
hole for the Breakage Lever. The other has two slots 
and is used with the Hub that has two holes for two 
different positions of the Breakage Lever. 


PREVENTING SCRAMBLED YARN (Roto-Coner*) 


Scrambled yarn on the face of a cone or tube can 
generally be attributed to insufficient frictional con- 
tact between the cone and the Rotary Traverse. 
The Spindle Holder Bearing may be set so tightly 
that the package drops too slowly and does not make 
an immediate firm contact with the Traverse. The 
Bearing should be adjusted to a point where the pack- 
age will drop freely and begin to turn immediately on 
contact. 
The operator can make sure winding is started cor- 
rectly by observing the practice illustrated here. Pass 
the yarn through the Tension with the right hand, the 
hand continuing to the package and picking up the 
end on the package. Bring up the left hand with the 
Knotter, tie the yarn, give the package a start with 
the left hand and support the yarn with the right hand 
just clear of the traverse as the left hand drops to the 
Starting Handle, releasing the yarn as the package Fig. 2 
starts to revolve. The yarn will pass into a groove and may invite scrambled yarn. Guards are provided to 
be carried the full length of the Traverse without reduce this hazard, but it is always well to be sure 
scrambling or short-traversing. that no such condition exists. Inspecting the spindles 
Waste yarn wrapped around the spindle will, of for wrapped yarn takes very little time and will help 
course, prevent the spindle from turning freely, and increase production and quality. 








“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
re a ee ree “THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


UNIVERSHE: WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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LETTERS to Pete & Bill, discussing material in this department, are paid for 

> when published. Suggestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue will also be paid for 
if used. If these pages interest you, contribute something to interest others. 
Address PETE & BILL, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Training for a Mill's Veterans 


Should a mill retrain its returning veterans, or let them make their 
own individual adjustments? 









THATS RIGHT, BILL I FIGURE 
BOTH THE BOYS AND THE PLANT 
WILL BENEFIT BY IT. 


PETE ,I HEAR YOURE GOING TO 
SUPERVISE A TRAINING COURSE 
FOR OUR OWN RETURNING 
VETERANS. 











AROUND HERE. 


























PETE, DO YOU REALLY THINK 
THE CHANGES WEVE MADE 
AROUND HERE WARRANT SUCH 


I CERTAINLY DO. WE GOT THEM 
GRADUALLY, BUT IT TAKES TIME 
TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH OUR 
STEPPED-UP PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE, THE NEW PIECE- 
WORK SCALE, THE EMPLOYEE 
SUGGESTION PLAN. 


)/ 






Letters From Readers 


given him by the employee from an 
outside department is reasonable, or 
whether the employee is trying to 


deceive him. (PB 901) 


Depends on Circumstances 


“The Wandering Employee” 
(Pete & Bill, Oct. 1945) 
to Dear Pete & Bill: 
ire As regards employees going to de- 


+ 


Pete Can't Authorize His 


les partments other than their own, it is 
elp iy opinion that it all depends on cir- Help to Enter Bill's Dept. 
cumstances. The employee should ce . 
his own department unless he The Wandering Employee 
ison to go in another. If he (Pete & Bill, Oct. 1945) 
vandering around other depart- Dear Pete & Bill: 
he is neglecting his own work. I agree with Bill; I can’t see that 
‘ls is where the judgment of the Pete has any authority to give a person 
Y Verscer comes in. If the overseer has in his department the privilege to 
‘é proper experience, his judgment go to another department and hinder 
rs him whether or not the excuse production. If Pete wants to be a 
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I CANT AGREE. BET OUR 
FORMER EMPLOYEES WILL 
RESENT THE INFERENCE THAT 
THEY DONT KNOW THE ROPES” 


EVEN IF I COULD SEE YOUR 
IDEA FOR G.I’S AND I CANT- 
WHERE DOES MANAGEMENT 
GET ANYTHING OUT OF IT ? 














THATS THE POINT, BILL. THEY 
ARE OUT OF TOUCH. A LOT OF 
WHAT IS NOW ROUTINE TO US 
WILL BE NEW TO THEM, AND MY 
PROGRAM IS INTENDED TO 
MAKE THEIR TRANSITION 


FROM THE SERVICES TO INDU5- 
TRIAL LIFE EASIER. 





























WELL, BILL I FIGURE MANAGEMENT 
WILL DEFINITELY BENEFIT, FOR 
THE G.I.HAPPILY ADJUSTED TO 
HIS JOB IS JUST NATURALLY GO- 
ING TO BE A MORE PRODUCTIVE 
WORKER. MR.READER- 
LETS HAVE YOUR VIEW. 

















good fellow, have good relations be- 
tween himself and his employees, all 
well and good. But he should have 
called Bill up and received permission 
for his girl to enter Bill’s department 
to talk to her sister. 

The great trouble with people in 
the mills in the last 20 years is that 
they find it impossible to keep out 
of the other fellow’s business. Now, 
Pete, what authority would you have 
if you wanted steam turned off in 
your department to send a person to 
the boiler room to shut off the steam? 
There are a good many men like you, 
Pete, who do not consider the other 
fellow at all and when you find out 
your idea has him wrong, you come 
out with a remark like “Oh, you’re off 
the track,” and then walk away leaving 
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him holding the bag. Pete, you have 
the authority to let your help leave 
your department, but not to enter the 
other fellow’s and hinder production. 


(PB 902) 


Mill Research Is Valuable 


“Production or Research” 
(Pete & Bill, Sept. 1945) 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

The very fact that a man is a super- 
visor in a mill implies that he has the 
ability and capacity for such a high- 
ranking job. With this view in mind, 
it stands to reason that any decisions 
which he might make would have 
substantiation. Therefore, should he 
elect to indulge in a bit of research 
it would be with a definite objective 
in mind for improving production or 
cutting costs. 

It is true that production schedules 
have to be met; but without experi- 
mentation, management could not 
ascertain whether or not a speeded-up 
process could be developed. It, there- 
fore, falls upon the shoulders of the 
supervisor to determine the maximum 
vield in a definite period. 

Research in manufacture is an abso- 
lute “must”. The fact that a machine 
or two taken out of production for 
purposes of experimentation costs the 
mill a few extra dollars will be more 
than offset by the savings in the 
increased efficiency and yield devel- 
oped by reason of such undertaking. 

A man’s initiative plays an impor- 
tant part in a mill’s success. It there- 
fore behooves management to select 
its supervisors from the ranks of those 
interested in furthering progress for 
the mill. Research in manufacturing 
would be the objective of those 
selected. (PB 905) 


Practical Man Best in 
Vocational Education 


“Overseer vs. Outsider as Teacher” 
(Pete & Bill, Mar. 1945) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Since Bill claims he likes teaching 
and, in addition, has the practical ex- 
perience, he’s the logical man for a 
vocational class instructor. 

So often the instructor in such 
courses is found to be excellent from 
the academic standpoint, but ques- 
tions from the class too often exhibit 
that his ideas are highly theoretical. 

Books will tell you it can be done, 
but the instructor who can go farther 
and actually demonstrate how he did 
it, supplementing his demonstration 
with the little pointers gained by actual 
experience, gives his class an invaluable 


working knowledge. (PB 605) 
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The Twentieth Century 
Cotton Mill Worker— 
History of Labor Relations 


THe Cotton Mitt Worker, by 
Herbert J. Lahne; Farrar & Rinchart, 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York; 
293 pages; $3.00. 


In this book which tells the story 
of the cotton mill worker of today 
and his struggle to build a stable 
union structure, Mr. Lahne has ex- 
hibited an unusual amount of re- 
search and a very keen insight into 
many of the labor problems of the 
industry which do not appear on 
the surface. Every textile mill ex- 
ecutive interested in labor relations 
and in the present trends in union- 
ism in the textile industry, especially 
in the South, should read this book. 
Such subjects as mill villages, _re- 
ligion, education and democracy in 
the village, the New England immi- 
grant and the Southern native, 
women and children in the mill, fam- 
ily income, and earnings are covered 
in the analysis. Also, the United 
Textile Workers and rival unions, 
the general strike of 1934, the C.I.O., 
unionism since the C.I.O., and union 
problems and employer tactics are 
other items considered in detail. 


Equipment Design 
for Plant Engineer 
PROCESS EQUIPMENT DESIGN, 


by Herman C. Hesse and J. Henry 
Rushton; D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York; 565 pages; 
$7.50. 

Intended to be of assistance to the 
engineer who is called on to design 
and construct special equipment for 
new or improved processes and to 
handle the normal repairs and addi 
tions that are made about mills, this 
book will refresh his mind as to many 
of the basic principles that must be 
considered with such work. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a re- 
view of materials of construction and 
the strength of materials. Some of 
the other matters covered are: riv- 
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eted pressure vessels, welded pressux 
vessels, trusses and truss adaption, pip 
ing, non-ferrous construction, concretg 
construction, wood and other non 
metallic construction, drives, and 
handling equipment and mechanic 
frames. 


Textbook on Management 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND May 
AGEMENT, by Bethel, Atwater, Smith 
and Stackman; McGraw-Hill Bog 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New Yor 
18; $4.50. 


Written as a basic text on orgaa 
ization and management, this bog 
will prove to be a worthwhile addi 
tion to the library of any textile mil 
executive. The book is divided int 
four sections. The first covers th 
economic and social foundation of 
American industry. The second co 
ers the principles of forecasting, fm 
nancing, internal organization, prod 
uct development, and physical facili 
ties. The third section includes th¢ 
planning of quality control function 
materials handling, selling the prod 
uct, and administration. The fourtl 
covers the dynamics of an industrial 
organization. 


Developments in Plastics— 
1940 to 1945 - 


THE NEW PLASTICS, by Herbet 
R. Simonds, M. H. Bigelow, and Joi 
eph V. Sherman; D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York; 31! 
pages; $4.50. 

Advances made in this rapid 
changing industry over the last fv 
years, including many of the wartime 
developments, are related in this book! 
Of interest to the textile mill man : 
the chapters on new fibers and coat 
ing solutions. Among the new fibes 
discussed from the physical-propertit 
point of view are nylon, Aralac, Vi 
yon, Velon, Polyfiber, Fortisan, strong 
rayon, and staple rayon, and soybeal 
fiber. 


Other Publications 


SYMPOSIUM ON ANALYTICAL 
COLORIMETRY AND PHOTO 
ETRY; American Society for Testinf 
Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philade! 
phia 2; 75 pages; $1.00. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY LOOK 


AHEAD and POSTWAR VIEWS ** 
OF AMERICAN MANUFACTUF Pe 
ERS: Committee for Economic Dé = 


velopment, 285 Madison Ave., Nef 
York 17: 63 pages plus 34 pages; 1 PRO 


charge 
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SAVE TIME e SAVE MONEY 


with INFRA-RED 


Infra-Red radiation—deep-penetrating heat as supplied 
by Wabash Infra-Red Heat Lamps—has proved its worth 
in countless American industries. And nowhere more 
dramatically than in Sanforizing and other textile finish- 
ing processes, where drying time is often speeded up as 


much as 100%. 


Wabash-Birdseye Infra-Red Heat Lamps are inexpensive. 
Maintenance is easy and economical. Results are better 
and more uniform. And installation can be made with 
minor alteration of existing equipment. 


These lamps are standard for most Infra-Red production 
line equipment. For maximum efficiency your Infra-Red 
set-up should be engineered by an accredited manufac- 
turer of such equipment. We will gladly ‘furnish names 


of such manufacturers. Address—Wabkash Appliance 


Corporation, 345 Carroll Street, Brooklyn231, N. Y. 


WABASH-BIRDSEYE 
First in INFRA-RED 
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| lon is again in prospect, much inte: 


| tie a knot that will not slip. Readers 


OF IDEAS 


| fiber now available for textiles com 
| prises a separate industry is giving Wa 
| in the British view to the idea tha! 
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The Round Table is designed to supply 
a meeting place where mill men can 
discuss problems among themselves. |t 
is open to all readers for discussion of 
subjects relating to mill management 
and operation. Names of contributors 
to the Round Table will be held con. 
fidential if so requested, but sign con- 
tributions with your real name and 
address as evidence of good faith and 
to permit payment for items published. 
Address contributions to: Editor Round 
Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 








How Do You Tie 
A Double Weaver's Knot? 


Now that continuous-filament* ny: 







est is being shown in details of 
processing and handling it; and one 
of the important details is how to 







of the Round Table will be interested 
in a discussion of the best method 
of tying a double weaver’s knot fo: 
this purpose. (R-189) 

If yon know how the knot is tied, 
let us hear from you. Published an 
swers and drawings will be paid fo 
at our regular contributor’s rate— 
Editor. 








British Manufacturers 
Consider Wool Blends 


Ihe idea that the processing of eat! 


anm 







they are only variations within a simgt 
industry. Synthetics are beginning! 
be regarded as complementary, rath 
than competitive, to cotton and woe! 
Consequently, British manufactu"™ 
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LIVELY SPINNA CALF 
It’s the Triple-Resilient Roll Covering 





Mills whose reputations depend on quality insist that nothing takes 
the place of leather rolls for fine spinning . . . and no roller leather 
is as consistently high-quality as Lawrence’s Spinna Calf... The “grain” 
side of calfskin has natural characteristics for drafting — unequalled by any 
other material. Spinna Calf has become, through the years, the most generally used calfskin. Results 


— in terms of yarn quality—must be the reason. Specify Lawrence Spinna Calf 





Mass., manufacturers of 


H.H. Hersey, Greenville,S. C. 


... A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, 


Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. Represented by 
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Air Express speeds 
the delivery-day of 


YoU NEW RELRIGEBATOE 



















| ers are looking to blends, particularly 
| with wool, which could be produced 
cheaply enough to compete favorabh 
| for export trade. 
| An example is a fabric containin 
| 50% merino wool and 50% Ardil 
| which would, it is thought, look and 
| 







handle like a cloth of all-merino wool. 
(R-188) 


Oilless Bearing Use 
Approved by Mill Man 


Your article on  oilless bearing; 
(TextiLe Wortp, September, page 
159) was good. I have long advocated 
the use of oilless or ball bearings in 
| preference to regular plain bearing 
| wherever it is possible to use them 
So often, bearings which are “sup. 
posed” to be oiled rarely get a drop 
of oil; and yet the oiler may waste 
quite a bit of oil in a half-hearted at- 


tempt to lubricate the bearings. (R- 
187) 








Is There a Formula 
For Cutting Flutes? 


In our mill, we are using fluted 
metal top rolls on our silver-lap ma 
chines. Particulars as follows: 






i 
















The day is here when industry is getting 
back into the production of consumer 
goods on schedule. And Air Express is 
greatly speeding the program. 


























War plants now engaged in making 22 id me 
refrigerators or autos, for example, require i e~ 38 « 
new tools, dies, critical machinery and S Sa 2 = BS] 
parts. Via Air Express, such material is * Ct mR & a 

s. Via . y ss, S$ 1 : acaD 
obtained in a matter of hours — delivery donee ; 56 a - "7a in 
speed that can gain days and weeks of iddle 1.5 36 Ol dia. V.00 in 
conversion time Back 15 24 16 Roll dia. — 0.07 in 









We realize that the diameters of 
the collars must be such that they 
keep the flutes from bottoming and 


Specity Air Express-a Good Business Buy We know algo that these. diamete 

































of 
wi ace ; ae ae are determined by empirical standards ot 
en cae _——— _ ee ee > pro — gaine a, & However, we would like to know 
customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold,” as ; ‘ i 
thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. whether or not there is a formula t 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute be- be used in arriving at the prope! Gy) 
tween principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including diameters for these collars and _ for 
special pick-up and de live ry. § ame day delivery between cutting the flutes. such as for gett » 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 aa 7 > 
ofl-airline points in the United States. Service direct by air cutting, etc. (R-184) st 
to and from scores of foreign countries. : 
e . e 
British Mill Uses 
+ e 
Plastics With Wool 
| The application of _ plastics 
j , : mae , l; er 
GETS THERE FIRST | woolen fabrics by Hunt & Winter 
ee eee ee botham, Ltd., a subsidiary of Winter 
e To r interesting ~! st- . 
_ ee eee | botham, Strachan & Playne, Ltd. 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air ; f : being 267 
Express to community. business and in- woolen manu acturers, 1S — aves 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway watched with interest by the woolen TRe 
ee Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New branch of the British textile industr 
—_ iy. “a ask for it at any Airline or Although cotton manufacturers 1 
xpress office. . ge . os 
" fi siete Great Britain for some time have bee! Sit 
one SS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY : ther 
ing plastics any of thei 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States _ applying plastics to many of t EL. 
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; he fabricator of stainless steel equip- 
ment whose order you see coming 
off the teletype machine... like many 


other users of Stainless shapes and parts 


... has learned that all his orders for 


Stainless will be filled completely and 
promptly from the huge warehouse 
stoeks of INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


‘There is no price premium for this 


ral, 


iA ay a 
il 2 x 
nef 


asm A 


;. 
iy : 
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Everything in Stainless 


267 BENT STREET + CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 
TROWBRIDGE 7000 «© TELETYPE: CAMBRIDGE 547 


SHEETS « BARS- TUBING « WIRE+ VALVES + WELDING 
ELECTRODES +- PUMPS: PIPE FITTINGS - HARDWARE 


\ 
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complete service, regardless of quantity. 

Now it is not necessary to place orders 
for Stainless with a number of suppliers. 
You can save time and money in order- 
ing...and ean avoid delays in deliveries 
... by letting one order do it all. 

Whenever you need ANYTHING in 
Stainless. get in touch with INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS first. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 
267 Bent St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please put me on the list to receive 
your complete catalog on Stainless Steels. 


Lirm Name 
Address 
Zone No. 


Your Name and Tithe 





D0 YOU THINK OF 
SERVICE AS WEDO 


MONG some 15 definitions of “service” in the 
dictionary we like this one—“any work per- 


formed for the benefit of another’. 


For that precisely fits our relation to the mills 


we represent as selling agents. 


And if you stress the word “any” you under- 
stand why we are as eager to appraise new ma- 
terials and processes as we are to explore new 
markets, why we study accounting methods as 
zealously as crop reports, why we read mill blue 
prints with as keen interest as profit and loss 


statements. 


We think the more we know about the textile 
industry — from field to consumer — the better 


we are able to serve our mills. 


Evidently they too think so, if the length and 
strength of our relationships may be taken as 


a guide. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(Established 1841) 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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products, this is the first use by a 
woolen mill of this method of finish. 
ing. 

The fabrics employed are woven of 
good-quality wool and felted to in. 
crease their extensibility and resiliency, 
The plastic surface is applied by a 
special method to interfere as little 
as possible with the physical char. 
acteristics of the fabrics. 

An examination of the product 
gives a favorable impression of | its 
properties and uses. It is oil- and 
water-resistant, the surface does not 
dry or crack on prolonged tests and 
the insulating value is good. The im- 
mediate use for this material, trade. 
marked “Lanide’’, is expected to be 
upholstery; but there is little doubt 
that a number of .other uses will 
ultimately develop. (R-182) P. Ripley, 
Fairfax, Chislehurst, Kent, Great 
Britain. 


Gadgeteers Menace 
Spinning Production 


At one time or another, most spin- 
ning rooms come under the «guiding 
hand of an overseer who is a gadgeteer 
—a man who will try an idea on a 
couple of stands, and if those two 
stands give him even a_ shadow 
glimpse of the improvement he is seek 
ing, he is ready to put the whole spin- 
ning room on it without looking fur 
ther into the matter. 

For the last two years, I have been 
in charge of a spinning room which in 
the past has suffered from a gadgetect 
To cite a few examples: 

Ends were breaking at ring level, 
due, no doubt, to travelers not being 
changed at the proper time or to bad 
tings. When an end breaks at ring 
level, it will wind around the guide 
wire, catch the underclearer and stall 
it. The end coming from the rolls will 
spew out, lap onto other ends, and 
often tear down a whole stand of ends 

To combat this trouble, the gad 
getcer had all the guide wires bent up 
ward instead of having the traveler 
changed at the proper time or install- 
ing new rings. About the only change 
after having this done was a great in 
crease in the amount of doublings and 
gouts in the yarn. 

Another source of trouble was the 
roving coming through the rolls with- 
out being properly drafted. This was 
probably due to worn front saddles of 
to too much twist in the roving. To 
remedy this, all the weight levers were 
cut to add more weight to the rolls. As 
a result, the lever screws had to be run 
all the way to the bottom, leaving n° 
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vii @ Every hoist, every trolley, every crane in the WRIGHT line has distinctive 








. bad advantages for specific jobs. Indeed there are a whole flock of WRIGHT 

er advantages, such as 
Uae 

stall 1— Special analysis steel chain, electrically butt welded, heat-treated and proof-tested. Will 
: will not work harden. 

and 2—Each link is gauged to fit pocket wheel. The chain is exceptionally high in tensile strength. 
onds 3—Non-fouling chain guide permits pulling of hand chain from any angle below hoist. 

gad 4—Planetary gear reduction of efficient and compact design. 

t up 5—Drop forged bottom hook from special analysis steel gives visible warning when overloaded 

lets through slowly opening without fracture, thus providing safe operation. 

= 6—Precision ball bearings to increase efficiency and ease of operation. . 
ATIZY 
it in: Another WRIGHT advantage is engineering based on three principles: Safety, ox 
as Efficiency and Economy. See your local WRIGHT distributor. \ 
“TACCO 
with- 9 York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, New York, Bridgeport, Conn. 
, was 
es Or 
To WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

were 
“— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
> run Y Y , 
o no aan Ni y In Business for Your Safety 
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room for adjustment. As the saddles 
became worn, it was necessary to bend 
the loop in the lever screw in order to 
get the lever off the floor board. Often 
the loops were turned wrong and let 
the levers down, taking all the weight 
off the rolls and causing gouts to come 
through. 

I get a pessimistic feeling when | 
walk the cross alleys and see the ends 
broken back because of crooked steel 
rollers, bent and worn spindles, and 
missing parts which we have not been 
able to replace due to the war shortage. 

Of course, what our mill, and many 
others, needs is new and bette: ma- 
chinery and repair parts. If we ever 
get them, it will not be advisable for 
anyone to mention a gadget to me.— 
(R-186) Thomas H. Ayers, Lexington, 
N. C. 


Training Supervisors 
Will Demand Attention 


Too many small fires have ended disastrously because the The supervisory force of the average 
proper extinguishing methods were not selected to protect | mill has fallen below par almost in 
each specific hazard. This cannot happen if your fire equip- | proportion with the operative force, 
ment is flexible and the proper extinguishers are ready and it will be much slower than the 

; diff Dhiteten: Dames ob Geeta latter to reach normal again. The 
and available to meet different fite risks. Co | emphasis of the mills’ training pro- 
all of its phases has been Pyrene’ s business for almost | gram must, as labor becomes available, 


40 years. There are specific Pyrene extinguishers to kill | turn the operative to the supervisor. 


every class of fire. Standardize with Pyfene for complete | A few years ago, a fairly large per- 
protection. Ask a Pyrene Jobber to Alp you determine centage of mill second hands were col- 


lege-trained men; but at present, the 
percentage is negligible. As the gen- 
eral void of young, educated men is 
filled, some of-these men will enter 
the textile-manufacturing field. 

Accompanying this trend will be a 
market growing steadily more competi- 
tive. More will be required of oper 
ator and supervisor, and there will be 
no place in an organization for a super- 
visor whose mind is closed or inactive, 
or whose personality is short in force- 
fulness and diplomacy. 

It would be well for all second 
2 ia ati hands, overseers, and superintendents 
For class A fires to take stock of themselves, and also 

re Sa gndinnry camielite ma- to study their requirements for super 

tericls—wood, textiles, rubbish, etc.) that frequently occur in ware- visory aides. The worn-out classifica- 

houses, lumber yards, about farms, in homes, storage spaces or | tion of SUPETVISOIS as “practical” 

“technical” has resolved itself into un 

educated or educated, and the ex 

of extinguisher is recommended, and approved where cooling and perience of mills has led them pre: 
auenthing led ta 68 fit wegenenee. | ponderantly to favor the latter. — 

As educated men again begin to 

BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST | cnter the industry, overseers and super 

THE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? intendents should try to instill in them 

the following points while training 

them for supervisory work: 


A i wli¥ {ll il i Nh ( alte at | On tte ad mf 1. A sound general knowledge of 


the mechanics of the processes. 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 


2. An over-all picture of their part 
AFFILIATED WITH THE C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


your fire hazards. 





around docks, a Pyrene soda-acid, foam, water or anti-freeze type 


in the organization. 
Continued on page 184) 
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@ This new PAGE book is so informa- 
tive, so complete and so easy to use, 
that we prophesy in many shops it 
will soon become dog-eared from 
constant use. 

Twenty-eight different classes of 
production welding are listed. Op- 
posite each is the recommended 
electrodeorgasrod. Complete speci- 
fications and welding characteris- 
tics of each electrode and rod are 
tabulated for quick reference and 
easy reading. 

You can get copies of this book 
from your PAGE distributor. Or, if 
you prefer, write to the PAGE factory 
at Monessen, Pa. Ask for DH-821. 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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KEEP ALL YOUR FLOORS 
CLEAN AND SLIP-SAFE 
with the HILD 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Portable Tank 














se 7 Type Shower- 
aii y Feed 
. Floor Machine 

WAXING AND POL- Pec Scrub floors with 
ISHING floors to a \ \ the Shower-feed 
hard, lustrous finish with pol- ; ei Brush shown be- 
ishing brush on HILD Floor Plain-Handle . low. Also waxes, 
es Standard lishes > 
Machine. FI Machi polishes, _ buffs, 
‘loor Machine \ sands, grinds and 

Used to scrub, \steel wools. 







wax, polish, buff, 
sand, grind and 
steel-wool floors 


of all kinds. 














BUFFING with lambs’ 
wool or felt buffer on 
HILD Floor Machine. Removes 
streaks, goes under radiators, 
polishes waxed cove baseboards 


ILD Floor Machines are designed for use with 

easily interchangeable attachments to con- 

dition and maintain floors of all kinds .. . 
either in the mill or in office areas. They speedily 
scrub open areas in lanes between machines . . 
yet are easily guided into hard-to-reach spots under 
and around machinery. Scrubbing with the Tank- 
Type Machine and Shower-feed Brush gets floors 
cleaner with less scrub-soap solution ... cuts Soap 
does not splash water on machinery or 
requires less time and labor to pick 


costs ... 
furniture... 
up dirt and water. 

The HILD Machine operates so easily that either 
a man or woman can run it for long periods with- 
out tiring. It is practically noiseless in operation. 
The G. E. Capacitor type motors have no carbon 
brushes or commutator to gather dust and lint or 
wear out... made for long, trouble-free service. 


HILD Patented Shower-feed Brush 


This diagram illustrates the famous HILD Shower- 
Serub-soap solution is fed from the 
tank to the back of the brush... .then passes 
through accurately 
spaced holes penetrat- 
ing the brush back be- 
tween each row of 
bristles. Solution is 
whipped up by the 
bristles into rich 
cleansing suds and 
evenly distributed un- 


STEEL - WOOLING 
with pad and holder 
on HILD Floor Machine 
for dry cleaning, 











Used 
polishing, 
scrubbing, wet buffing of pene- 
trating seals, etc. 


feed principle. 
storage 


SANDING disc on 
HILD Floor Machine 


sands wood or cork tile. A 3- 


inch flat counter-sunk plate der the brush area. 

holds sandpaper firmly to rub . Hl 

ber padded meta! disc Result: Speedy, thor- 
ough scrubbing action 
with minimum soap 


solution. The brush is 


refillable. 





Write today for FREE CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. TW 11, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 184) 


The necessity of being good 
managers. 





4. Elements of help management. 
The importance of experimenta- 
tion and research. 
The necessity of personality and 
character growth. 





l'alling short on any one of these six 
points Ww ill prevent a second hand from 
becoming a good overseer, or an over- 
sccr from becoming a good superin- 
tendent. 

While a mill can justly expect these 
requirements of its men, the men can 
with equal justice expect that the mill 
provide them with: 















1. Pay increases 

Promotions 

Job and company satisfaction. 
(R-190) 
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Readers Comment 
On Synthetics Survey 


We think you have done an excel- 
lent service by compiling the synthetics 
report which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue (TexriLE Wor tp, opposite 


page 116.) (R-191) 















We find after counting heads that 
we can make use of 100 copies of this 
valuable chart. (R-192) 











Your “2]st Annual Synthetics Sur- 


vey” is an outstanding service to the 
industry. (R-193) 









Laboratory Questions 
Strength of Vinylidene 


The Synthetics Survey which ap- 
peared in the September issue ot 
Text1Le Wor cp is an excellent piece 
of work, and our only question as to 
its technical accuracy is in regard to 
the figures quoted for the strength of 
vinylidene. You give the strength of 
these fibers as 4 to 6 gm. per den. 

Although these coincide with those 
given by Dr. Appel (Bureau of Stand: 
ards), Dr. Smith in his Marbury lec 
ture, and ‘TextrLE Wortp’s previous 
figures, our laboratory has not been 
able to substantiate a strength for 
vinylidene fibers in excess of 2.3 gm. 
per den. We have found that this 
figure represents the fiber’s maximum 


strength. (R-194) 


Editor's Note: Tests made for Textile 
Wok p tend to confirm a lower figutt 
than 4 to 6 gm. per den. for vinylidene, 
and additional checks are being made. 
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Unretouched photo of a _  Crocker- 


Wheeler SEALEDPOWER motor 
driving a Davis & Furber carding 
machine at the Charlton Woolen Mills, 
Chariton City, Mass. 


Lint drawn into the fan guard 
is blown over the frame with the 


cooling air (see cutaway view of 
motor). None can find its way into 
the tightly sealed interior of the 
motor—to the rotor and stator 
windings where damage could be 
caused. And what’s more, unlike 
conventional fan-cooled types, a 


SEALEDPOWER has no 


easily-clogged, hard-to-clean air 





passages in which lint can hide 
away and sabotage the flow of 
vital cooling air. 


This motor also provides the 
same kind of protection against 
steam and air borne moisture. 
That is why it is becoming in- 
creasingly popular for the tough 
“wet” applications — such as dye 
kettles, for example — in textile 
plarits. 


Why not ask your local Crocker- 
W heeler representative for more 
information about this unique 
motor? He will tell you about its 
dynamically balanced, practically 
indestructible Alucast rotor; its 
patented bearing seals and vacu- 
um impregnated windings. Or if 
you prefer, we shall be glad te 
send you a description by mail. 
Write today. 


CW -2 


CROCKER-WHEELER 


SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 
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A DIVISION OF 


WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 


JOSHUA HENDY 


DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 


IRON WORKS, 


AMPERE 35, NEW JERSEY 





GENERATORS 
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OUR ANSWER 
TO SEVERE 
SKIN-ORYING 
CONDITIONS! 
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WILL NOT DEFAT THE SKIN 


For those who have naturally dry skin and for those who must in the 


course of their work dip their hands in solvents, degreasing com- 
pounds and similar materials, West offers this new special type of 
hand cleaner. Due to the nature of the product, it has an almost 
neutral pH. Sulpho Hand Cleaner is manufactured from the highest 
quality sulfonated castor and vegetable oils but its cost compares 
favorably with other products of lesser efficiency. 


Especially recommended for women workers. ¢ Send for FREE booklet 


sa 12 ih age 
any 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* DEPT. TW 


| 


| 
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Skein Production 
Increased on Reelers 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in increasing produc- 
tion in our skein-reeling work and will ap- 
preciate any detailed information you may 
be able to give us as to how it can be done. 

At present, yarn is unwound from tubes 
and cones onto 54-in. or 60-in. reels. Con- 
siderable time is consumed in tying up 
each skein, and it is this feature of the 
work that we are trying to improve. We 
use tie-bands previously cut to the correct 
length before insertion in the skeins. How- 
ever, we believe a faster method is unwind- 
ing the tie-bands from the cone or pack- 
age and cutting them after or directly be- 
fore they have been inserted in the skein. 
(9065) — 

Skein reeling production is related to 
several factors such as reel speed, size 
of supply package, size of skeins, 1 
moval of the skeins from the swift an 
bundling, number of tie-bands 
skein, proper diamond formation, 
probably most important of all, 
skill of the operator in inserting tic 
bands. 

A thread speed of no less than 1,200 
ft. per min. is recommended for fine 
yarns of normal strength. Higher 
speeds are readily obtainable on coarser 
sizes. A large supply package is of 
definite advantage. The same thing is 
true of the size of the skein. The 
number of tie-bands per skein is largely 
controlled by its end use. Skeins to be 
exposed to wet treatment call for more 
tie-bands and should not be over! 
large. 

The thread should lay on the swift 
in such a manner as to produce clear- 
cut, diamond-shape openings to facili- 
tate the lacing. The necessity of hav- 
ing well-shaped diamonds is obvious, 
as it helps the operator to place the 
tie-bands with greater ease. If th 
skein is spread on the reel over 34 in 
at the start, it is desirable to have the 
spread extended to 4 in. at the finisl 

A skilled operator is able to insert 
180 tie-bands per hour, besides taking 
care of the removal of skeins, summat' 
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The Vew 
SMITH-DRUM 
PACKAGE 
EXTRACTOR 

















In 70 seconds’ running time, this new SMITH-DRUM Package 
Extractor will reduce moisture content to 42%! This means a 
big saving in both steam and electricity. 


Labor costs are also reduced because loading and unloading 
ore so simple that even a girl can operate the machine. Total 
cycle, including loading and unloading, is 2 minutes. This new 
machine also completely reshapes the package, resulting in 
better appearance and less waste in winding. There is no pos- 
sibility of crushing the tubes. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. Write, wire or telephone .. . 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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bundling, and replacement of ex- 
hausted supply packages. From 45 to 
50% of the operator’s time is generally 
spent on the lacing and the tying of the 
tie-bands. 

‘To reach satisfactory production, it 
is desirable to supply the operator 
with ready-cut tie-bands. Unwinding 
the tie-bands from a cone or package 
and cutting them after they have been 
inserted in the skeins or directly be- 
fore, is not recommended. This pro- 
cedure is time-consuming and fails to 
control the uniformity of length of the 
tie-bands. ‘The preferred  tie-band 
length for a skein having a 4-in. width 


is 14 in. 


Conditioned Yarns Twist 
When Running New Creel 
Technical Editor: 

After creeling our Swiss warper creels 
with new yarn, we have trouble in bringing 
the knots through the reeds. Upon leav- 
ing the glass guides on the creel, the ends 
tend to twist up with adjacent ends on 
striking the reed. We have checked the 
tensions and pins and found them free- 
running yet, when about a foot of yarn is 
held with both hands and slack inserted, 
a kink of 1 or 2 in. will appear between 
the reed and the creel. After the knots 
have run through, we have no more 
trouble. (9070) 

This problem is experienced by 
most mills running highly twisted 
yarns. The twisting and rolling can be 
kept at a minimum if the creeling 
operators will be sure to pull off all 
slack-twisted yarn before tying knots 
and if they are reasonably careful not 
to pull the yarn suddenly and thus dis- 
turb the twist. The inquirer has un- 
doubtedly noticed that trouble is quite 
pronounced when tying S-twist yam 
to Z-twist, or vice versa. Only extreme 
care when pulling the knots through 
will minimize the rolling and twisting 
when opposite twists are tied together 
in creeling. 

When the creeling operator ties the 
new end to the old, he should back 
the slack yarn onto the new bobbin so 
that the end remains taut at all times. 
This procedure is not so essential on 
soft-twisted as on hard-twisted yarns. 

There should not be too sharp an 
angle for the threads to go around, 
either at the creel or at the reed; and 
the ends should not be crowded. It is 
easy to understand how crowding ends 
through dents makes the yarn ‘lively: 
however, if this were the condition in 
the present case, the trouble would 
continue after the knots have been 
run through. 

As a final thought, creeler operators 

(Continued on page 193) 
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ting To Produce an Exceptionally Bright, Clear Results: A bright vellow print, with a sharp mark, and 
ther Discharge Effect complete freedom from halo. The fabrie has a desirable. 
. mellow hand. The fastness meets all requirements for dress 
is enchanting Rag Doll print on ravon crepe dress goods eoods. 
the was produced by the Printex Division of Allied Textile “Sah 
back Printers. Inc.. for Belding Heminwav Corticelli, noted ravon This is one of the many examples of the way in which 
n so dress goods manufacturer. \ridye pigment colors are being employed to advantage for 
mes. Printex knew that an exceptionally bright, clear yellow oo eeeenren printing jobs. Further, Aridye pigment 
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ns. b Aridve: Yellow FYC. ; lich would be difficult or impossible to solve with ordinary 
») an So here’s how Printex did the job: The gray eround was i galas comvomknee sneltiats. 
and, 1 with a dischargeable direct color in the usual manner. \n Aridye Corporation technical service man will be glad 
and n the fabric was printed with Aridve Yellow FYG eut 1:5 to discuss where and how vou can benefit from the use otf 
It is i regular Aridve Clear containing 16 ounces per gallon of \ridye pigment colors. Write to Aridve Corporation — pio- 
onds xylate. After printing, the fabric was dried on a loop neers in pigment colors for textiles—Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
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(Continued from page 190) 


should be cautioned not to break off 
the ends of their knots but clip them 
with scissors, and not leave the ends 


' too long. Breaking the ends of the 


knots by hand is a sure way of making 
them lively. and consequently causing 
tangles and broken ends. 

In warping crepe yarns, if creeling is 


' done with care, not more than six 


ends per 100 should come down in 


| pulling through the knots, providing 
' the kind of yarn is not changed. When 


yarn with a different twist is creeled in, 
more ends will come down in pulling 


| through the knots; and when running 


S and Z twists in the same creel, 
tangling is greater than when running 
only one kind of twist. 


Paper-Yarn Material 
Can Be Lacquer Coated 
Technical Editor: 

Is it practical to coat fiber cloth with 
lacquer by a roller-coating method instead 


of the spray method? Could a cloth-print- 
ing machine be used? (9073) 


By fiber cloth, it is assumed that the 
inquirer means the paper yarn material 
ised for automobile seat covers. This 
is usually coated by the transfer roller- 
coating machine, with the rolls rotating 
with the fabnc. The coating solution 
is transferred from one roll to another 
in a system somewhat similar to the 
ink-distribution rolls of a printing ma- 
chine. Finally, the material is trans- 
ferred to the fabric, and the fabric is 
passed into a drying chamber. 

A properly modified cloth-printing 
machine could probably be used. 

The results obtained with a roller 
machine are in every way as satisfactory 
iS a spray application and are much 
more economical. 


Knit Jersey Material 
Causes Handling Problems 
Technical Editor: 

We are having difficulty handling the 
cutting and sewing of lightweight knitted 
jersey material due to the fact that the 
material has a tendency to curl on the 
edges after it is cut. We have been ad- 
vised that sizing the cloth slightly would 
climinate this condition. If you have any 
other solution to this problem, we would 
greatly appreciate vour help. (9072) 

While chemical solutions will help 
in correcting the above condition, such 

lure is undesirable; and it is 
‘eccommended that the conditions 
Which create such curling be corrected. 
The chances are that the fabric has 
cen stretched excessively, either in 
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A SAFE, SURE FOUNDATION for economy in any textile mill . . . floors 
that are free from dangerous oil- and grease-deposits! And Speepi-Dr 
... the oil-thirsty absorbent .. . is just what the doctor ordered for slick. 
sick surfaces .. . to cut down on falling accidents that mean lost produc- 
tive time .. . soaring insurance-rates .. . costly hospital-bills. 


SPEEDI-DRi is a natural because it works while you work . . . in safety ! 
A white, granular substance, it imparts a bright seeability to textile 
mills while soaking-up grease-and-oil deposits. No expensive 
machinery is needed to apply Speepi-Dri . . . no trained personnel. Just 
spread it out over offending surfaces ... and immediately, you've got a 
carpet of safety underfoot . . . safe for working, safe for walking. Sweep 
it up, and floors are whistle-clean. 


Yes. it’s economy-wise to use SpeEpI-Dri! First. it cuts down on 
costly accidents . . . 


second, it releases man-power for more productive 
jobs . 


. third, it helps preserve all types of floors . 
or composition. 


. . cement. wood. 


Pin your card to this advertisement and mail today for full details 
and a generous sample of Speept-Dri. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y 
South, Midwest & West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
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a 


SILENCING “Ll STEAM 
CHAMBER* TRAP 


Steam under 15 Ibs. pres- 
sure (or fess). 


Steam at atmospheric 
pressure. 


A glance at the diagram above demonstrates some of the 
advantages* of Armstrong steam type humidifiers. Here’s why 
operation is automatic and dependable; here’s how relative 
humidity is maintained within close limits: 

The sensitive humidistat is set for the desired relative humid- 
ity. When r.h. drops slightly below the desired point, the 
humidistat closes an electric circuit, opening the solenoid valve 
and allowing steam to pass into the room, where it is mixed 
with dry air by the fan. As soon as the moisture content of 
the room reaches the desired point, the valve closes and the 


humidifier stops operating. 


*In addition to the above features, textile plant installations 
have proved that: 

Installation costs are moderate, maintenance costs are very 
low, and operating costs are usually less than lc per 24 hours 
per 1000 cu. ft. of space humidified. 

It'll pay you to get the full story on Armstrong Steam Type 
humidifiers. Send for a copy of Bulletin 158 today. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


872 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


the finishing of the cloth or in spread- 
ing it on the cutting table, or both. 

With respect to laying up knit 
fabrics, it is imperative that specially 
designed and constructed laying-up ma- 
chines be used. 

I'he use of sizing in fabrics to elimi- 
nate curling not only gives an un-§— 
natural feel to the fabric, but also con- 
tributes to mechanical difficulties in 
the sewing process. 


Bowing of Blankets 
Caused by Handling 


Technical Editor: 

We have been having a considerable 
amount of trouble in bowing of the border 
in blankets we are producing. Can you 
tell us the cause of this bowing and sug. 
gest a possible remedy? (9071) 

By bowing it is assumed that the in- 
quirer means that he finds his over- 
plaid or check, or whatever type fancy 
is used, is uneven from selvage to 
selvage or side to side when the cloth 
is pulled over the finishing-room perch 
or examining table. In other words, 
assuming that pattern is a check, the 
direct line of the check tends to run 
in an arc from selvage to selvage. 

This sort of trouble often occurs on 
overplaid styles for men’s and women’s 
wear. The only way to correct it is to 
instruct the press operator to be on his 
toes to check the overplaid or other 
pattern and be sure that the cloth is 
properly guided into the press. This 
can be done easily and the check can 
be brought to the examining table 
without an arc. 

It is possible that this unevenness is 
caused by two yarns of different stock 
blends, such as cross dyes in which 
one type of stock is used for black and 
another type is used for cross dyeing. 
Assuming that the piece goods had to 
be fulled, the yarn made from stock 
that had better fulling qualities would 
full quicker, shrink greater, felt more, 
and cause the resulting piece goods to 
have a bowed-in appearance at the 
selvage and to be slightly cockled 
throughout. 

If careful handling by the press oper- 
ator does not correct the bowing, the 
inquirer should investigate the physical 
and chemical properties of the stock 
he is using. 


Weaving Leno Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 
I am wondering if you could give me any 
information as to the manner in which 


the worsted doups for full turn leno work 
operate. (9046) 


In weaving gauze or leno fabrics, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


two sets of harnesses are required: one 
for the ground and another set for the 
standard and doup. Ordinary harness 
frames are used for the ground, but a 
| special arrangement must be used for 
| the doup. The ends are drawn 
through the eyes of ordinary harnesses 
at the back, passed beneath the ground, 
and then drawn through the doups 
_ which are connected to the doup har- 
ness. 
| Leno harnesses are made up of two 
| ordinary harness frames. ‘The stand- 
ard has special heddles containing two 
eyes and the doup harness has a series 
_ of worsted loops which must be drawn 
through the two eyes of the standard 
heddles. It should be remembered 
that the doup harness may be raised 
when the standard is down, but the 
| standard must never be raised when 
the doup is down, otherwise worsted 
doups may be strained or broken. The 
doups may be spaced so as to form a 
fancy pattern. 

Looms must also be equipped with 
special motions if they are to weave 
leno fabrics. A slackener motion is 
necessary to case the strain on the 
doup ends when the standard and 
doup harnesses are raised and the back 
harnesses are down. There is also a 
mechanism called a jumper which is 
attached to the dobby. These motions 
may be securel from the loom build- 
ers. At the present time, the majority 
of leno fabrics are being woven on 
patented steel doup or leno heddles 
which are superior to the old-style 
worsted doups. These may be secured 
from the heddle manufacturers. 


A HALF CENTURY tee 
i. Formulas Desired 
OF EXPERIENCE ~=-)s4 © For Cloth Calculations 


‘Technical Editor: 


Experience is the best teacher and this company 
has had half a century of it in manufacturing 


I would appreciate the following in- 
Yee | formation: 
shuttles and bobbins for all fibres. pon! ae 1. Given a construction of cloth, for 


example 39-in., 80 x 80, 4.00 yd. per 

All wood tor Lowell Products is well seasoned and ~ lb., what is the formula for calcu 

kiln dried. Every operation is performed in our oe ae Se lating the average yarn number? 

wn shop to control quality and d up deliv - Given a 40-in. gray-width twill, 88 

. P eT ee a ends of 21/1 and 56 picks of 224/1, 
eries. Any desired finish can be furnished. 


what is the formula for calculating 


the vd. per Ib.? (9074 
May we hear from you? e yd. per ( ) 


The average yarn number = 
(No. warp ends + No. filling 
ends x Width of cloth in in. x 
yd. of cloth per lb.) =- 760 
| Substituting the example construction: 
(80 + 80x 39x 4) + 
760 = 32.845 avg. no. 

In this formula, 760 is used as stand- 
ard instead of 840 (yd. per hank) to 
allow for the contraction in length 
and width during weaving and for the 

| size added at the slashing process. Ap- 
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ARALAC, INC. 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue e New York 17, N. Y. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
tand- CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions 






tion: 


} this nationwide organization is making toward the more 


. the efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. * Od te =e 
aa 


Ap- *T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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Recommended by the 
Country’s Foremost Architecis 


Factory employees have preconceived ideas of washroom standards based on home 
facilities. I hese ideas add up to a picture of cleanliness, convenience and sanitation. 
Anything less than this creates disappointment which is revealed in dissatisfaction 
and carelessness. This reaction occurs in all cases where inadequate employee 
facilities exist. but is especially noticeable in such a personal matter as washrooms. 

For many years, leading architects have recognized the human side of production 
by recommending only the most modern wash facilities in all remodeling, ex- 
pansions and new constructions. Specifications have invariably called for Bradley 
Washfountains, America’s accepted group washing fixture. 

Bradley’s claim to preference is credited to many unusual features: One Bradley 
does the work of 8 to 10 “‘single-person” wash basins; piping connections and 
plumbing fixtures are reduced by 80% —16 to 20 faucets are eliminated. Records 
also reveal a 70% reduction in water consumption; savings of valuable space and 
a worthwhile promotion of cleanliness and health. 

For interesting information on how to Apply Psychology to Washrcom Design, 
write for Bradley Catalog 4308 and Washroom Survey Sheet to help you make 
preliminary plans. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2325 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Write toda) 

peer” for Catalog 

4 308 and 
ashroom 
See Sheet 


MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 


Safe—Sanitary—Economical 


po 


Bradley circular 5-Stall Shower 
with receptors: for installation on 
any kind of floor including wood. 
Both 3- and 5-Stall Showers can be 
supplied with or without receptors 
as desired. 


Multi-Stall Showers apply the Bradley idea of group 
wash'ng—and keing shipped partially assembled 
can be installed readily in either new or existing 
buildings. One 5-Stall Shower unit requires only 
thre2 plumbing coanections compared to the fifteen 
required for five o.dnary showers. For further de- 
tails, see Catalog 4308. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


proximately the same result would be 
obtained if 840 were used and 94% 
added for contraction and size. 


II. ‘The calculation for yards per 
pound looks rather formidable but is 
quite simple if taken step by step as 
simple arithmetic. The — textbook 
formula contains seven equations, but 
reduced to its simplest terms it is as 
follows: 


1. [No. warp ends x cloth width + 
extra selvage ends) + (840 x 
warp count)] + 10% contraction 
and size = wt. of warp per yd. of 
cloth. 


[(No. filling ends x cloth width) 
+ (840 x filling count)] + 5% 
contraction = wt. of filling per 
yd. of cloth. 

1 yd. of cloth + (wt. warp + wt. 
filling) = yd. per Ib. 


Applying the construction quoted, 
and assuming that 16 extra selvage 
ends — added to each selvage: 


1. [(88 x 40 + 32) + (840 
x 21)] + 10% = 0.2214 Ib 
[(56 x 40) + (840 
x 22.6)| + 5% = 0.1249 lb 
1] + (0.2214 +0. 1249) 
= 2.89 yd. per lb. 
This 2.89 yd. per Ib. is not given as 
correct for this construction because 
the number used for the extra selvage 
ends is only a guess, since that factor 
was not specified in the description. 
You will note in step 1 that the first 
factor (warp ends x width + extra 
ends) yields the total number of warp 
ends. In step 2, the first factor (filling 
ends x cloth width) yields the total 
inches of filling in 1 in. of cloth. ‘T'wo 
calculations are omitted at this point 
in both equations; namely, x 36 in 
per yd. + 36 in. per yd. This converts 
the number of warp ends and the fill 
ing per in. to the yards of warp or filling 
per yd. of cloth. Since x 36 + 36 
cancel each other in value, the answer 
remains the same but the designation 
changes. The 840 x count, of course, 
gives the number of yards per Ib. of 
that yarn, 


Maid of Cotton 


The 1946 “Maid of Cotton’’ will be 
named on fan. according to the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association 
Entries must be made by Dec. 22. The 
association expects to have a building 
on the Mid-South Fair Grounds from 
which to direct its activities, according 
to negotiations now being made. Date 
f the carnival will soon be decided 
upon, 
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FINER YARNS MADE POSSIBLE 
WITH NEW 1.0 DENIER STAPLE 





In addition to the increased range of yarn sizes now made possible with AVC’s new 1.0 
denier rayon staples, remarkable new achievements are gained with them in the coarser 
yarns. Not only is a new soft touch in coarser yarns obtainable, but the coarser yarns 
possess added strength due to the greater number of fibers in yarn cross-section. An 


nformative new booklet on both the 1.0 and 1.25 denier rayon staples will be mailed 


Ol request, 





AVC MOVIE OF RAYON 
MAKING IS RE-EDITED 


\ sound motion picture covering the 
iufacture of both viscose and acetate 
on has just been re-edited by American 
cose Corporation. Re-titled “How To 

Make Rayon,” the new film gives a quick 
thorough story of the manufacturing 

rocesses. 
lhe picture is available at no charge for 
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14/1 cc. Principal uses: Drapery goods, uphol 
stery, summer suitings, towels, seat coverings, 
tablecloths, women’s sport fabrics, blankets, half 
hose. Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 to 


5.5 denier. 


24/1 cc. Principal uses: Men’s and women’s suit 
ings, sport shirtings, upholstery, diapers, towels, 
flannels Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 


to 3.0 denier. 


50/1 cc. Principal uses: Printed and plain dress 
fabrics, blouses, bedspreads, jacquard draperi 
scarfs, children’s dresses, underwear, lingerie, 
shirtings, decorative suiting yarns. Spun from 
any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.5 denier. 


70/1 cc. Principal uses: Handkerchiefs, blouses 
fine dress goods, crepes, pajamas, curtains, lamp 
shades, neckwear, glove fabrics, hosiery. Spun 
from any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.25 denier 


100/1 cc. Principal uses: Fine shirtings and dre 
goods, blouses, handkerchiefs, neckwear, evening 
dresses, laces, hosiery. Spun from 1.0 deniet 


rayon staple. 


showings to interested groups. It is 16 mim. 


sound and runs 12 minutes. 
618 MANUFACTURERS 
SERVICED IN SEPTEMBER 


The number of manufacturers receiving 
CROWN Tested fabrics entitled to wear 
the famous CROWN Tested labels, rose in 
September to 618. The September figure 
over the 


represents an increase of 29 


average for the preceding three months. 
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There's Plenty to Bedevil 
@ Shirt These Days! 
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CURRENT AD TELLS SHIRT TROUBLES, 
ATTRACTS INTEREST OF LAUNDRIES 


The latest of the series of ads by American 
Viscose Corporation in such publications 
as “Time,” “Business Week” and “New 
Yorker” has drawn considerable interest 
from laundries. The illustration depicts 
devils symbolic of the various kinds of 


troubles a man’s shirt encounters, from 
perspiration and ironing, to strong bleaches 
and strain. How rayon has been engineered 
to resist such bedevilment is emphasized 
One large laundry has sought (and ob- 
tained) AVC’s permission to reproduce 
the illustration in its own adverti: ing. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics 


Helps solve production and finish- 


ing problems 


A “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
e 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
( harlotte, N a5. Philadelphia, Pa . 
Providence, R.1.; Washington, 
D.C.; Wilmington, Del 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 


noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
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ville, Pa.; Front Roy al, Va 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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AMET D TaD, soerretcess 
UG MSE ee Cpe Ceme “Prentice Trsinns 


(Continued from page 145) 
ALL TYPES TEXTILE MILL INSTALLATIONS 


and other materials, much use should 
be made of experiments in testing and 
other laboratory practice. 


CHART SHOWS PROGRESS. I he 
course which the apprentice knitting- 
machine fixer is to pursue should be 
set up in terms of a normal (but not 
invariable) sequence of work stations 
to which the apprentice will be as- 
signed. Titles of these work stations 
will be set at the head of the columns 
across an apprentice progress chart. 
‘The first vertical column of this chart 
will contain the name and date of en- 
trance of each apprentice. When a 
new apprentice enters, his name is 
added to the list. When an appren- 
tice begins an assignment in any work 
station, an entry is made on the chart 
opposite his name and in the column 
of the assigned work station to signify 
that he has begun that unit of train- 
ing. When he has completed satisfac- 
torily all the prescribed work of the 
unit, the entry is extended to indicate 
such completion, and he is assigned 
to another work station. 

For each work-station assignment, a 
list should be prepared of each manip- 
ulative skill or work process which the 
apprentice is to master. This list 
should be arranged in suitable learning 
order which the apprentice is to follow. 
Ihe training sequence may be simply 
a rear ingement of the original list of 
work processes. ‘The items of related 
or technical information, which will 
be carried with the list of work proc 
esses, will then fall into groups ac 
cording to the work-station assign 
ments, and the related-work instruc 
tor can readily see what topics = 
apprentice should be studying at < 
time. The instructor will arrange the 
study topics for each work-station into 
a suitable study sequence. The work 


station assignments need not be done 


Bahnson textile experience of more than thirty years, is ready to de- in the exact order as listed. When the 





Bahnson engineering, Bahnson equipment, and 


velop a practical solution for any air conditioning problem, whether it progress chart shows completion of al 
assignments by any apprentice his 
training may be considered as finished. 
dehumidification, electrostatic air cleaning, or in any combination The success of this program will 
hinge largely on the selection and 
training of competent instructors. The 
director of apprentices, the related: 
course instructors (who may be fore- 
men and key fixers), and the on-the- 
job instructors should all be given a 
brief course in the art of instruction 
Here, the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education will take over and 
put on the instructional course. 

Selection of well-qualified candidates 
ng {5} 5. HOBERRA St. 183 CeMRES Gatacewt J. WESTAWAY CO., LTO for apprentice training is of prime im- 
t « CiTY Los GELES 13, CAL WESTFIELD, N. J ILTON, ONTARIO 4 o ° 

portance. Utilization of the best 


concerns humidification, heating, evaporative cooling, refrigeration, 


desired —automatically controlled-and in either central station or 


individual unit type installations. 


an 
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OR over thirty years, the records show 

there has been an increasing trend to Gas 
for all industrial and commercial heat re- 
quirements. The last ten years have been 
most spectacular, use of Gas in these fields 
having doubled. The twelve months ending 
June 30, 1945 saw the staggering figure of 
one trillion, four hundred fifteen bil- 
lion, eight hundred fifty-three million 
cubic feet of Gas consumed by industrial 
and business establishments. 

Nor was this due to war demand alone, 
for a large percentage of this ten year growth 
was attained before hostilities opened. Rea- 
sons for this wide acceptance of Gas by 
production managers and executives is seen 
in the merits of this modern fuel and the 
great advances made in scientifically de- 
signed Gas equipment. 

The characteristics of Gas that make it so 


*For 12 months ending June 30, 1945. Figures 
do not include Natural Gas sold for genera- 
tion of electricity. 
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desirable to industry and business include 
its speed, economy in unit and overall costs, 
its precise automatic control, its cleanliness 
and dependability. 

The story of the many advantages of Gas 
and the data on the specific type of heat 
transfer equipment that will do the best job 
for you is available from the Industrial 
Engineer of your local Gas Company, liaison 
man between America’s far flung Gas In- 
dustry and you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


THE TREND 1S, 0B 
FOR ALL 
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oe as much chance for water to penetrate 


Fibreen as to soak through the feathers of a duck. 


Hair pins or housing gears .. . baby buggies or bowling 
alleys .. . big shipments . . . little shipments . . . look 
alike to Fibreen when it comes to perfect protection in 


shipping ... from water, dirt, dust and rough handling. 


Fibreen reenforced paper is as flexible as a cord yet 
tough as cow-hide. It is acknowledged as the best of all 
by industry for any kind of wrapping job... small or large. 


If you haven’t used Fibreen to guard your goods en 
route to destination, by all means write today for a 
life-sized sample and case histories of how other manu- 
facturers have used it. 


Fibreen has “dived” into many a tough shipping prob- 


lem and “come up” with the right answer, 


Sisal-fibre reenforcement 
for strength . .. special 
asphalt for water-proofness 
‘ . kraft paper for clean, 
easy handling ... sealed 
by heat and under pres- 
sure to produce Fibreen. 





sonnel practices and available aptitude 
tests is indicated. 


ADVANTAGES OF PLAN. Some of the 
advantages we at Holeproof hope to 
gain by apprenticeship training are: 

For Management: An adequate sup. 
ply of well-rounded craftsmen and 4 
backlog of potential supervisors. 

For the Apprentice: Sound training 
under a planned program; well-rounded 
job experience; adequate classroom, 
laboratory, and theoretical instruction; 
national certification as a journeyman; 
and opportunity for advancement. 

For the Returning Veteran: An op 
portunity to participate in an ap 
proved training program and acquire 3 
skilled trade, while receiving a_ sub. 
sistence allowance under the GI Bill 
of Rights. 


Blotch Printing 
(Continued from page 119) 


ager removes many difficulties which 
crop up during the continuous passage 
of cloth over metal rollers. ‘The lat 
ter type of machine, however, has 
been greatly improved; and the cloth 
is carried through the machine with 
the minimum of tension. 

Steam is supplied to the ager cham 
ber either directly from the boiler and 
in conjunction with steam generated 
from a water bottom, or else primarily 
from the water bottom heated by 
closed steam coils. Whichever method 
is used, the aim must be the optimum 
conditions just mentioned. 

Many other factors enter into the 
ageing of vat prints, such as the us 
of a gray-cloth for keeping the tem 
perature down, the avoidance of ut 
even pressure in the ageing chamber, 
overheating due to chemical reaction 
and the latent heat of vaporization of 
steam, etc. These all must be kept 
under control if levelness of color is t 
be obtained. 


DEVELOPMENT. Development or ov 
dation is carried out preferably in tht 
open-width. With spun-rayon fab 
rics, it is necessary to avoid excessiv' 
tension during this passage, the a 
rangement of the open-width washe 
being adjusted accordingly. Bichr0 
mate, sodium perborate, and hydroget 
peroxide solutions are all used. Abou! 
4 to + oz. per gal. of bichromate 0 
perborate is used with a slight addition 
of acetic acid in the case of bichr 
mates or peroxide. ‘Temperatures ma 
vary from 120° to 140° F.; but shoul 
not, as a rule, exceed the latter lim! 
unless in exceptional circumstances 
An addition of sulphonated fatty alco 
hol to the bichrome bath will promot 
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=—FIRST INSTANT START, COLD-CATHODE 
‘Sf FLUORESCENT (kK) LAMPS WILL HELP 





Bi CUT MAINTENANCE COS Ts 


LONG-LASTING LIGHTING PUT ON STANDARD PRODUCTION BASIS 










SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
CONTACT BUTTON-FOR 
SIMPLE INSTALLING! 
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NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! 

ham INSTANT STARTING, COLD-CATHODE | 

r and FLUORESCENT LAMP 
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mbet, 

action Lamp Designation K96T@ K7218 
ion of Nominal Lamp 

; kept Length* 96” 72” 


r ist Bulb Diameter 8 (i) = T-8 (1) 













he newest of Sylvania Electric's devel- | new lamp has a specially designed con- 
ments—the K Fluorescent Lamp—|tact button made to fit its lampholder 
irks one of the broadest. most revo-} (punched with a hole of similar design ) 








Lamp Current, 
Milliamperes 120 120 












A a tionary steps yet made in the lighting | in order to prevent lamps that might Life Expectancy, 
tab eld look like the K lamp from being insert- Hours 10,000 10,000 
' lextile plants, in particular, will be | ed into the circuit. *Measured from back to back of the twe 
>ESSIN terested in the following special These Sylvania cold-cathode fluores- lampholders. 
he aH dy, itages of these lamps: cent (K) lamps will be placed on a 
yashe! |. Because they will be instant start-| standard production basis. They will be 
sichr g and will have a rated life of 10,000} available early in 1946 through the For further information about thé newets 
Jroget irs—virtually unaffected by the fre-| usual distribution channels, will be a eta nit a h | vi 
About ency of on-and-off operation—they are | made in 72” and 96” lengths of L-inch eal Lamp Sean seapniiins: nat bide. 
ate 0 pecially suitable for places where| (T8) diameter, and will come in the Sa ieee octuaitin: Golceesin EE cial 
dition intenance is either difficult or costly. standard white color. Soft white. day- ia aie le Cat Bl 
sicht 2. For further simplification of instal- | light and a wide variety of other color 
ns ion and maintenance, the base of the | lamps will be added gradually. 
shoul 
r lim! 
tances 
v alco 
romott 


AKERS OF FLUORESCE! AMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES: CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Because of their Wetter Quality 
LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 
cost us LESS poer Kear of Service / 


In buying a valve, as in buying anything else, it’s value 
you're really after. 


What is the measure of valve value? Length of service life, 
eficiency of performance, time and expense required for 
maintenance...these are the principal factors, 


In these and in all other elements of value, Lunkenheimer 
Valves have proved their superior worth throughout Amer- 
ican industry, in wartime as in peacetime. Maintenance men 
everywhere rely implicitly on these better valves because they 
know they are better values—quality-built in every detail, 
assuring longer and more efficient service with the very mini- 
mum of maintenance trouble and expense. 


For Better Valve Values, Specify Lunkenheimer! 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO.,, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A: 
Offices: New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. 
Export Department: 318-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Fig. 1430 
lron Body Gate 


Fig. 2125 
Bronze 
Gate 


Your LUNKENHEIMER Distributor 


Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in the principal indus- 
trial centers. There is one near you fully equipped to assist 
with your maintenance and operation problems. Call on him 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— 
ESS ee ee 


easy rinsing and serve to prevent the 
formation of insoluble soaps during 
the following soap passages. ; 

Peroxide and perborate baths are 
preferable where white grounds are 
involved and especially with vat blues, 
which are easily over-oxidized. Shirt 
ing styles and white-ground handker. 
chief prints are instances where clear, 
white grounds are especially desirable, 

lor blotch prints, perborate or 
peroxide baths should be adhered to as 
much as possible, as the scouring ae 
tion of these baths is much greater 
than bichromate baths. The danger 
of some degree of fixation of thicken. 
ings by passage through the bi- 
chromate solutions in conjunction with 
subsequent soap treatment is a possi- 
bility which cannot be entirely dis. 
yunted. At least, the removal of the 
thickenings is not helped by this 
type of oxidation; and the possibility 
of the formation of insoluble metallic 
soaps is always there. Finally, thor 
ugh soaping at the boil with strong 
soap solutions is an absolute necessit 
for the production of clean, clear, and 
level colors. 


Air Conditioning 


Continued from page 131) 


ing is performed on internally-heated 
forms. 

If all the drying is done in a dry 
box, where the heat is confined and 
more or less independent of the at: 
mosphere of the room, the evapora: 
tive cooling method may be employed 
without interfering with moisture 
evaporation from the goods on_ the 
forms. In either case, it is better and 
more economical to exhaust the hot 
air and vapor from the drying appa 
ratus rather than filter and recirculate 
it as is the custom in other depart: 
ments. Since the hot air and vapor 
ire drawn out near the top of the 
room, the coo] air coming in near the 
floor stimulates rapid circulation. 

(he cleverest arrangement for te 
moving steam vapor and hot air fron 
internally-heated boarding forms this 
writer has seen is shown in the accom: 
panying illustration. It will be noticed 
that hoods are suspended over each 
table of forms. Each hood is con 
nected bv a short vertical duct to @ 
main duct which draws out the vapo' 
and hot air. This not only creates 
partial vacuum which is quickly ¢ 
placed with conditioned air at the 
tight humidity, but also it keeps lint 
and grime from accumulating. The 
boarders are likely to have better air t0 
breathe. If working conditions can be 
made tolerable in the summer, the 
periodic migration of boarding-room 


workers mav be checked 
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4 MODEL C HIGH PRODUCTION SOAPER 


TANDEM ROPE SOAPER 
WwW 


production requirement 


The Hunter Model C High Production Soaping Unit has a 
main tank of 3’ cypress, 42’’ wide x 3’ deep x approx- 
mately 9’ long. It is equipped with two sets of pressure rolls, 
at pone 36” face, the second set somewhat narrower. Machine 
s equipped with slotted partition inside of tank to permit 
counterflow of soap and is equipped with all necessary 
spreader bars, carrier rolls and folding device. It is driven 
. the pe hrough 5 H.P. motor and speed reducer. 


nc The Hunter Tandem Rope Soaper is designed for mills 
> hot whose productive requirements are slightly less. This ma- 
appa ff chine is made with sturdy cast iron frames and two cypress 
~ulate JE tanks. Top and bottom pressure rolls are furnished in two 
epart: JB sets and are fabricated from cast iron. Top roll pressure is 
apor fe trough springs and handwheels and the idler rolls are 
f the wood. Machine is driven through two speed reducers, a 
ir the JE Yoriable speed and two 2 H.P. motors. Machine may or may 

not be equipped with Folder as customer desires. 


or Te The Single Hunter Rope Soaper is capable of accom- 
from J modating approximately six to ten Rotary Fulling Mills. 
s thi f% Tonk proper is constructed from tongued and grooved 
ccom: §& lumber designed for wet work. Main rolls are cast iron, top 
otice JF and bottom, and roll pressure is through handwheels and 
springs. The carrier rolls are made of wood and the ma- 
chine may or may not be equipped with Folder as desired. 
Main drive is through 2 H.P. front gear motor or through 
a pulley reducer. 


SINGLE ROPE SOAPER 


epi, |i Brae sol 
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RSE he ae a 


For light or heavy 


duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
FA a itedt=tala eg 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON CHICAGO 6, ILL 





Knitting Yarns 


Continued from page 110) 


place smooth plates horizontal to the 
picker sides near the last cage deliver 
to decrease the width of the lap. This 
makes a heavier lap selvage to aid in 
preventing lap splitting. 

Soft or hard laps result from im- 
proper humidity in the blending and 
picker rooms. At standard conditions 
of 65% r.h. at 70° F., wool yarn has 
a moisture regain of 13%, while cot- 
ton yarn has only 7%. Consequently, 
at all stages of manufacturing, the 
wool in the blend has almost twice as 
much moisture as the cotton. 

Some mills have attempted to run 


cotton and wool blends under the er § 


roneous idea of high humidity being 
desirable. The results in operation 
were lap pins being hard to pull, card 
screens choking up, and drafting tolls 
lapping. 

lhe best policy in regard to hu 
midity would be for the mill to begin 
with the same settings used for cot- 
ton; and if static and excessive fly or 
lapping rolls indicate low or high 
humidity, experimental corrections 
should be made until the proper con- 
trol settings for that mill are found. 


CARDS. Since wool fibers are coarser 
than cotton fibers, card-clothing wire 
should be coarser. However, some of 
the disadvantage of fine wire can be 
offset by slower card speeds and wider 
settings of the carding parts. 

Solid screens, with a lengthwise slot 
optional, but preferred, should be used 
on the card. Mote knives should be 
sect not closer than 0.012 in.; and the 
flat settings should be widened to 3 
point between 0.010 to 0.020 in. to 
deliver a good web, as free of neps a: 
practical, with a minimum of fla 
strips. 

It is not likely that a mill will b 
able to card more than 7 to 10 II 
per hr.; and at this speed, the flat 
should be slowed to about 1 in. pe 
min. The front plate should be set 
to remove only enough strip to remove 
very short fibers and to prevent tc 
many neps. 


DRAWING. ‘The important points t 
consider at the drawing processes att 
(1) production speeds, (2) roll se’ 
tings, and (3) humidity. 

Here, again, the details will depen 
upon the end product. As the pe 
centage of wool in the blend is 1 
creased, the tendency in manufactu! 
ing must be toward lower speeds 
wider roll settings, and lower humidity 

In a 50-50 blend of medium quality, 
drawing delivery speeds should 
about 100 ft. per min. As the blend 
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YOUR INFORMATION.... 


Human Handbooks 
of Bearing Data 


For more THAN 50 YEARS, Hyatt engineers 


have been literally ‘‘walking encyclopedias” 
of bearing information for manufacturers of 


machines and equipment, and their designers. 


During this time these men have accumu- 
lated a tremendous fund of technical knowledge 
of the application of Hyatt Roller Bearings. In 
this vast reservoir of experience, there may 
already be solutions to the mechanical obstacles 
that you encounter in the products you are de- 
veloping or improving today. Even if there has 


not been a problem to parallel yours, these 


HYATT 
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highly skilled specialists are more than likely 
to bring up the right answer...one that will 
contribute to both operation and less costly 
designs. 

Consultation with Hyatt engineers is easy 
to arrange, involves no obligation. They are 
glad to come to you in a spirit of interested 
helpfulness and proud of the opportunity to 
work constructively with you in the selection 
of proper bearings for your products. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 


tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Twin-Are 


WEATHER - OMETER 
Test Results Twice As Fast 


The new Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has been developed to save time where 
speed in testing is essential. 

Where Federal Specifications call for a 
definite number of testing hours in the 
Atlas single arc Weather-Ometer, this 
time can be cut in half in the Atlas 
Twin-Arc. 





Exclusive Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer features: 


1. Temperature control. 6. Carbon cost 28c per day. 


7. Full automatic—Safe to op- 


2. Unlimited range and control erate unattended overnight. 


of Light and Water Spray 


Periods. 8. Control panel contains Volt 
and Ammeters—Time Meter 
3. Adjustable and automatic —Light and Water Cycle 
timing. switch — Automatic time 
4. Insulated test chamber cut off switch — Voltage 
.* : adjusting switch — Direct 
5. Operates continuously 24 reading thermal regulator 
hours without manual atten- —Reactance Coil (cut pow- 

tion. er cost in half). 


The Single Arc Model is a popular ma- 
chine where high speed is not required. 





FADE-OMETER 


The recognized standard machine of 


light. Temperature of the filtered air 


is automatically controlled. Proper ; ecther-Omeser eter. 
humidity is furnished by evapora- ~ ter Gre 2 aun. 
tion from a constant-level water er the world edalj * 
reservoir. Available with a wide va- | Septed Standard xg ac. 
riety of specimen holders and ex- (| — Machines, esting 


posure masks. 


Have Your PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
Why Not? ond HEALTH INSURANCE with . . . 


EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Mutual Association @ Direct Purchase 


No Branch Offices 


Massachusetts Company, Incorporated 1894 


Insure Your Earnings . . . Protect All 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 
$5,000.00-$10,000.00 $25.00-$50.00 $25.00 PER WEEK $1000 PER WEEK 
FOR ACCIDENTAL FOR WEEKLY FOR CONFINING FOR NON-CONFINING 

DEATH DISABILITY SICKNESS SICKNESS 


Estimated Annual Cost $15 Estimated Arinual Cost $20 


MORE THAN 50 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


Provides protection 24 hours a day when traveling, while at work, around 
the home or on vacation 


NO POLICY CANCELLED OR RATES INCREASED OR BENEFITS REDUCED 
ON ACCOUNT OF ADVANCED AGE! 





SEND THE SC SSSSSSSCHA THES SETHE STRESS TESTS SESS ERR S ETE E ESET ESSERE ETERS Ree eee 


COUPON 


TODAY 


John 8S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 
Eastern Commercial Travelers 
80 Federal St., Boston 


Without obligation, please send ymplete information and 
application for membership t 


T.W. 45 (No Solicitors Will Call) 








the textile trade for determining the ‘ ° ° 

light-fastness of materials. Speci- on iginators nia : 
mens are rotated around the Atlas enntfacturers bo Sole 
Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc — the sreted testin ene 
closest approach to natural sun- a rter age vices 









varies and the end product approache 
the characteristics of an all-cotton 
all-wool yarn or fabric, this  speej 
should be respectively raised or loy 
ered. 

Normally, wool is processed  witif 
slightly wider roll settings than cotton 
but the mill would do well to be gi 
with the same roll settings an 
weights, unless the blend were pref 
dominantly wool, and experiment wf 
til the best settings are found for if 
particular manufacturing condition; 

Trumpets on the drawing frame 
should be as small as practicable ij 
order to condense the wool and cot 
ton sliver. Wool has a greater tend 
ency to “puff” than cotton; and sing 
the sliver is weaker than an all-cottoj 
sliver, compactness is desirable to giv 
strength when the sliver is bein 
pulled from the can. 

Because of this weakness and bulk 
ness of the sliver, card and drawing 
frame coilers should be  adjuste 
(probably speeded up) so that a free 
unbound coil is laid in the can. Thi 
will relieve some tension on the slive 
and prevent elongation as it uncoil 



































ROVING AND SPINNING. ‘The sam 
points of speeds, roll weights, and hv 
midity apply to roving and spinnin 
frames as to drawing. It is not likel 
that long-draft frames will requir 
any adjustment to the roll setting 
but if the mill is using short-drafj 
frames, the same procedure should b 
followed in regard to roll settings a 
on the drawing frames. 

It should be borne in mind tha 
the wool fiber is not straight and coi 
voluted as the cotton fiber. It is wav 
and springy. Because of this charac 
teristic, drafting should be done mor 
slowly and somewhat more conserva 
tively than drafting of cotton. 

A draft of 16 to 18 for spinning i 
generally recommended for a 50-5 
cotton and wool blend, providing 10¥ 
ing has been properly prepared ang 
the fibers are uniformly blended. § 
this draft results in poor spinnabilif 
the previous processes should } 
checked carefully before the spinning 
draft is changed. 

More twist will be required for th 
blended knitting yarns than for com 
parable cotton varns of the same num 
bers. Only by a combination of twis 
and lubrication can the springy wo 
fibers be held in place in the ya 
On many blends, the reduction 
speed which results from increasit 
the twist will be sufficient for goom 
spinning. Other blends will requ! 
an additional speed reduction. 


ae 


» Natiy 


LATER PROCESSES. Spooling, o 

gle-end winding, when the ill sel. 

its knitting yarns, will ordinarily p* 
(Continued on page 211) 
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% When Columbus discovered this continent he was seeking a new trade route to India— 
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t home of beautiful printed cotton cloth. Although these natives did not produce these fine 
_ i id culti : : rez suflici ly luce fish nets, breeches 
speci fabrics, they did cultivate cotton and could weave sullicient y to proc ss : 
rl wh mantles and cloth. 
Today —the modern weaver has Staley ance of every shipment. Staley’s complete 

1 with Textile Starches to accurately control the line of thick and thin boiling starches is 
cottong weavability, weight and finish of his prod- processed under this strict laboratory con- 
begug ucts. Highly trained Staley chemists keep trol. If you are not a Staley customer — 
5 an constant watch to guarantee the uniform now is the time to get acquainted with our 
re pret quality and consistent, dependable perform- prompt service and complete cooperation. 
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Number Six in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


In 1492, when Columbus landed in the West Indies the 





: = ; natives brought skeins of cotton thread to use in barter. 
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Continued from page 208) 
sent only two problems; and each of 
these has a simple solution. 

|. The blended yarn cannot be 
spoo Jed or wound at the same rate of 
prod uction as cotton because of the 
lack of strength. Consequently, un- 
less the machines are slowed down to 
compensate for this condition, the end 
breakage and automatic- spooler throw- 
outs W "ill be excessive. A new set of 
standard speeds should be set up for 
the blended yarns. 

2. Excessive stripping of wool fibers 
will result at the slub strippers and 
yarn guides unless precautionary steps 
are taken. In most cases, it will be 
found that the amount of oil sprayed 
on the wool at the opener or picker 
which gives the best manufacturing 
results will be insufficient for the spool- 
ing or winding operation. 

Two methods for further condens- 
ing the loose ends of the wool fibers 
to make a smooth knitting yarn are 
il med at the spoolers or winders. A 
small cake of wax may be placed be- 
tween the tension device and the yarn 
guide, and the yarn allowed to run 
wer it; or if desired, two cakes may be 
placed together, and the yarn run be- 
tween them. A thin film of the wax 
s removed by the thread and acts as 
i binder for the loose fiber-ends. 

Another method is to run the 
through a conditioning emulsion. 
emulsion serves as a_ binding 
similar to the wax above. 


yarn 
The 
agent 


Far East Textile Mills 
Continued from page 147) 


expected that the war reparations will 
be in commodities and not in money. 

The revival of Japanese sericulture 
is, of course, expected. It is hoped, 
said the Nippon Times, that this in- 
dustry will assume an important po- 

ition in the basic economy of new 
a 1, especially in the field of exports. 


KNOW and PLAN 


WITH 


PQ SILICATES 


SILICATE or SODA 
Metso Granuler 


ohm ener 








The view prevalent among Japanese 
ilk industrialists is that instead of ex- 
porting raw silk it should be processed 
and exported as finished products to 
take the form of reparations commodi- 


tles 


Keiji Ishihara, managing director of 
the Gumma Prefecture Textile Manu- 
tacturers’ Control Association, was 
sked what are the facilities for the 


The catalog of PQ Silicates of Soda includes liquids, solids and powders, which range 
from 3Na, 0,2Si0, to Na, 0,3.9Si0,. This variety is worth remembering because of 


the properties valuable to textile processing. 


For instance, sodium mefasilicate. Have you the facts of its detergent qualities! Bul- 
lefin No. 466, mailed free on request, brings them to you. Here are two fextile uses: 


KIER BOILING: Metso improves mote removal and produces whiter goods. 


RAYON SCOURING: Metso solutions effectively emulsify grease and oil, insuring more 


goods with A” ratings. 


Make use of PQ's Silicate of Soda information service. 


It's a time and money saver, 


Do people like you 


instinctively? 


Do you know how easy it is to exercise the 
qualities that impress people favorably, that 
lead them instinctively to give that extra ounce 
of loyalty, cooperation, and effort to your ideas 
and orders? 


To win the rewards that beckon to leadership 
today, in all walks of life, you must work with 
people—get them to like you—get over your 
ideas to them—influence their thoughts and 
actions. And now a plain method of developing 
this ability—11 simple rules that successful 
business leaders follow—things that you can 
start doing today, without study or practice— 
are given in this new book. 


Read what— 
EUGENE G. GRACE, who became 


president of Bethlehem Steel at 
thirty-seven, says about observation ; 
WALTER A. GIFFORD, who be 
came president of A. T. & T. at 
forty, says about listening to opinions ; 


How 


what to do 
others, 


today, 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
HANDLING PEOPLE 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


to understand and work with others 

This readable, practical manual presents 11 pointers on 
and say in your everyday contacts with 
in order to win their friendship, 
ooperation. The methods are clearly demonstrated in 
numerous stories of real people, outstanding leaders, of 
and together form a direct, 
easy-to-use technique for improving your relations with 


good-will, and 


easy-to-understand, 


others and especially for securing better results in train- 


CHARLES E. WILSON, seli-made ng 


directing, 


manufacture of silk at present. 


HAS 70% OF ITS SILK LOOMS. I[nre- 
ply, he said, “A little over 30% of the 
‘:0oms were commandeered under the 
Metals Collection Regulations which 
ame into effect the early part of 1942. 
In nparison with F ukui, a rayon 
I ing center, which suffered from 

ages of war, the equipment of 

<-textile producing areas such as 
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president of General Electric, says 
about wanting to get ahead; 
WALTER D. FULLER, who ad 
vanced from selling copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post to presidency 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., says 
about Big Ideas to get ahead; 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG, who be 
came president of Servel at forty-six, 
says about the spirit of work. 


The observation of these and many other 
important men of industry lend concrete 
evidence to back up the soundness of Dr. 
Laird’s book. The book gives seasoned, 
practical advice on the technique of han- 
dling people and shows in quickly under- 
standable fashion how to use the psychol- 
ogy of leadership 


supervising, and other elements of suc- 


essful leadership. 


v"*""ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C.18 
Send me Laird’s The Technique of Handling People for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 

Name ... 

Address . 

‘ity and State.. 

Position . .. 


Company TW 45 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 
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Kanazawa, Kiryu, Kyoto, and others re- 
main practically intact. As soon as the 
quantity required for reparations can be 
ascertained, the remaining 70% of the 
looms should be put into operation 
under a given plan and efforts made to 
meet the reparations. Although touch- 
ing a high of Y140,000,000 ($9,333, 
333) in 1929, silk fabric exports from 
Japan barely managed to maintain a 
Y43,000,000 ($2,900,000) level in 
the years just before the war.” 

When Mr. Ishihara was asked 
whether the existing textile control 
setup is sufficient to meet the new 
situation, he declared: “It is time to 
re-examine the textile control organi- 
zations fundamentally. The existing 
organs were established after exports 
had been suspended, so they cannot 
fit into the scheme of meeting the war 
reparations. As soon as the details of 
the reparations are definitely made 
clear, the silk exporters’ organization 
can be established and a start made 
toward a bright future.” 


Fast Colors for Rugs 
(Continued from page 111) 


make an excellent carpet with opti- 
mum weaving and wearing quali- 
ties, and provides an unusual appeal 
due to its clarity of color. It is known 
under the trade name of “Tufton.” 


DIRECT COLORS. Most of this fiber 
now in use by the carpet industry is 
being dyed with direct colors because 
of the ease of application and the low 
cost. While the initial appearance has 
been acceptable, this method does 
have some shortcomings. Chief among 
these is insufficient fastness to light, 
very important in single colorings, 
especially the popular light shades of 
tan, beige, green, blue, turquoise, and 
rose. Also, the washing fastness of 
direct dyeings is not satisfactory; 
neither is the fastness to acid and al- 
kaline staining, such staining being 
very marked on certain colors. 

Extensive research on a_ practical 
scale has been conducted to develop 
fast vat dyes which would solve these 
problems. Numerous dyeings of 50-Ib. 
batches of the rug staple were made 
in a stainless-steel Smith-Drum_pres- 
sure-dye kettle in various light shades 
using vat colors. Later the staple was 
subjected to rigorous tests for resis 
tance to washing and light. 

It was found that shades exposed 
to the fadeometer for 120 hr. showed 
no appreciable fading, while the best 
direct colors faded quite definitely 
in 40 hr. Washing tests were com- 
pletely satisfactory; it was possible to 
scrub or wash any stain that would be 
removable by washing without the 
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LEIGHTON 
CIRCULAR LATCH KNITTING MACHINES 


Built Right Knits Right 


Other 
‘Leighton’ 
Machines 

€ 


Three Needle 
Selective Rack 


amare 
DROP STITCH MACHINES: AAA 


Especially designed for high quality fash- 
ioned girdles. Simple dependable opera- 


* 
tion. No wheels or pattern cards. Also Three Color 
: Striper 
adapted for bathing trunks or various simi- * 
lar garments. — — 
or ° 


For 2 & 2 Cuffs 


Fully covered and protected by Patent and Bottoms 











* 
No. 2,132,046. Pattern Wheel 
® 
Stripe & Check 
& 
ee ——>__ 
Single Stitch 
LEIGHTON FULL AUTOMATIC 7 
TRANSFER MACHINES: |, 
as 
Multiple Feeds—2!5 to 10 cut. | Border 
* 
Excellent Racked Edges. | Shaker 
—_ m3 ‘ " ‘e ® 
I'wo or Three Color Stripe. Jacquards 
Large and small sizes. . 
Sleevers 
. . e 
Optional: brushing attachment for | Cap & Legging 
automatically brushing garments as they Machines 
: | e 
are knit. Special 
, Machines 
ee for Special 
Purposes 


Machines for All Sizes—Fine or Coarse Gau ge 
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4A, 
"MULTI- NEEDLES 


New special, automatic, multi- 
needle. 


Built to your requirements. 


Automatic sewing, with as many as 
180 needles. 


PATHE TOOL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


40-09 21st Street, L. I. City, N. Y.—New York City Office—441 Lexington Ave. 


DRAPER 
SOAPS 


For more than 85 years, DRAPER has been providing better 


soaps for better fabrics. 


The Textile Industrigs long have known that “Depend on 
DRAPER” has real significance, for the users of DRAPER 


Dependable SOAPS are producing better cloth. 


Write for a demonstration of DRAPER SOAP quality. 


DRAPER SOAP & 


DIVISION OF CONTI PRODUCTS CORP. 


VAs a 3 Pawtucket, R. |. 
sa OM CNA ae 


slightest loss or change in shade. ‘The 
vat dyes, moreover, are not changed 
in shade with acid or alkaline stains, 
as many direct colors are. 

The use of fast milling colors js 
recommended as having greater fast- 
ness to washing and acid or alkaline 
stain, as well as good fastness to light 
They have the further advantage of 
not being in such a highly acid condi 
tion, and as such are better in com 
bination with rayon. 


WHY NOT USE BEFORE. In view of 
the apparent superiority of vat dyes 
over other dyes, it is quite reasonable 
to ask why they have not been used 
before; why are they not in general 
use now; what are the difficulties and 
drawbacks? ‘The main answer is that 
direct colors are easier to apply. The 
direct dye is simply boiled on and 
salted, and additions are made until the 
desired shade is reached. It is rea 
sonably certain that each batch will 
be even. Furthermore, direct colors 
are applicable in almost all types of 
machines, or even in hand tubs. In 
the event that the batch is unsatisfac. 
tory for any reason, it is possible to 
oie off the color and redye. 

at dyes, on the other hand, pre 
ae a different problem. ‘They are 
practically impossible to strip, but it is 
quite possible to dye even batches and, 
by making laboratory trials, to come 
quite close to the desired shade with- 
out resorting to additions. This has 
been done repeatedly in the Textile 
Research: Department of the Amen 
can Viscose Corp. In very few cases 
have there been unlevel results, but 
at no time has the unevenness been 
so bad that the staple could not be 
blended. 

Evidence seems to prove that the 
pressure dyeing machine, in which 
there is a complete circulation of the 
dye liquor every minute, is the ideal 
type. The method used by the Textile 
Research Department is to add the vat 
pigment and reduce after circulation 


PRECAUTIONS. There are, howevel, 
one or two points to be watched. 
The “Tufton” stock should be wel 
opened on the picker and _ not 
used as it comes from the bale. This 
permits more even packing and thus 
prevents channeling. It also allows the 
stock to conform to the shape of the 
dye machine. 

There should be no attempt to pach 
too much in the machine. A safe 
method is to put no more in the ma 
chine than it is supposed to hold. 4 
machine built for 50 Ib. of stock 
should not, for instance, be packet 
with 70 lb. 

As is well known, rayon swells wher 
wet: and if the machine is overloaded 
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actually outwear new ones 


For Example: Rollers. We turn 
roller down and shrink on a 
Thomas & Skinner Long Life Tire 
made from special wear-resisting 
material. We also grind surface 
to correct diameter. 


Thomas & Skinner Recon- 
ditioning Service restores 
cams, gears and other parts 
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for full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines to their exact original 
size and shape. And one spe- 
cial processing gives T & S 
Reconditioned Parts a more 
enduring surface than the same 
parts had when oew. Satisfac- 
tioned guaranteed. 


T&S Products 


We manufacture an exten- 
sive line of quality products 
for full-fashioned hosiery mills 
including Jacks, Narrowing 
Plungers, Narrowing Chain, 
Friction Springs, Snapper 
Springs, Magnetized Sinker 
Hooks, Cams, Running-in 
Machines, Locking Dials. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co. 


1119 EAST 23rd STREET @ 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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there is a well-nigh impenetrable 
mass; and uneven results will surely 
follow. The use of liberal quantities 
of a sulphonated fatty alcohol is rec- 
ommended as it seems to carry the 
particles of dye through the mass 
much better than when small quanti- 
ties are used, thus insuring more even 
results. Vat dyeing takes a slightly 


| longer time than direct dyeing. 


The question of price is important 
and one which is often discussed. 
For example, to dye a 100-lb. batch 
of a light shade by a direct color, the 
dye cost would run to approximately 
lc. per Ib., while with a vat dye the 
cost would be 3 to 5c., depending on 
the depth of shade and the color used. 
At first, this seems a tremendous price 
differential; but if computed on the 
price of a 9 x 12 rug, the difference 
in money is not great. For example, 
assume the total amount of yarn used 
to be approximately 28 lb., one-half 
rayon, and one-half wool. The cost of 
dyeing the 14 Ib. of rayon by the use 
of direct colors would be 14c. and 
dyed by vat colors would be 42c. The 
difference of 28c. in the cost of a 9 x 
12 rug is a small price to pay for the 
advantages offered. 

Even in a darker shade, where the 
price would naturally be higher, the 
additional slight cost per yard of car- 
pet would be worth while to the 
consumer, who would be assured per- 
manence of color and would be much 
more favorably impressed than he 
would be by a rug that lost its brilli- 
ance after a short time. 

Fast colors in carpets will be very 
nearly an absolute necessity in the new 
era we are about to enter. Even be- 
fore the war, the trend was to well- 
lighted, sunny rooms and, in many 
houses, full-length windows. Style 
trends indicate wall-to-wall covering in 
single-colored carpeting with the result 
that fast colors will be imperative to 
meet good-service requirements. 


Modern Flame Singers 
(Continued from page 139) 


| dried the cloth. Aside from the dry- 


ing, the requirements of singeing and 
oxy-acetylene welding appear to be 
identical as both can best be done with 
extreme flame velocity and at the very 
tip of the flame capsule. 

The first singe burners were an 
adaptation of the low-pressure, open- 
flame gas burner. According to the 
cloth speed required, two, three or four 
burners had to be used in series on 
each side of the cloth, resulting in ex- 
cessive fuel consumption and not too 
good a singe. Next came slot burners. 
However, much of an improvement 
they might have been when burning 
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This view is typical of the charm and beauty of the average New Hampshire 


manufacturing community. 





during working hours can reach good hunting and fishing 

e ATE your textile plant in New Hampshire and this during leisure hours. Because these people live exception- 
is the sort of town in which your employees will live. ally well, they also enjoy their work. 

There will be fine stores, excellent schools and churches Other manufacturing advantages in New Hampshire in- 

consistently well attended. clude: Low power rates, fine transportation to markets 


dry- There will be trim dwellings with well-tended gardens. everywhere and a system of road patrol which makes 
and 
» be 
with 
very 


From such homes as these, the people who are with you highways usable every day in the year. 


Write for your copy of our booklet on locating small and medium sized industries: “A Plant in 
New Hampshire.” Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 90 State Office Building. 
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TO ASSURE LOWER 
DRYING COSTS! 


In This latest Model E Piece Goods Dryer, "NATIONAL" has added 
new means to faster, more uniform drying and curing at important 
savings in operation and maintenance. The high-velocity, adjustable 
pitch, direct-drive propellers perform efficiently at higher static pres- 
sures. Improved core-flanged rotating and expanding conveyor poles 
eliminate all circulatory strain on the wood .. . steel carries the entire 
motion load. Extra doors and additional streamlining of the interior 
permit easier access and cleaning. 


Learn the details of these and other advantages of "NATIONAL" de- 


sign and construction. Wire, write or phone for representative. 


Automatic Loop Dryers Straight Run Tenters 
Package Yarn Dryers Return Type Tenters 
Print Goods Dryers Apron Stock Dryers 

Truck Type Skein Dryers Continuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


WEST LEHIGH AVE. & HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 
New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 


ee 
TOWERS 
STANDPIPES 
STACKS 
KIERS 
KETTLES 


BOILERS 
B NS 
FABRICATED 


amit MARITIME’ M”° MERIT AWARD 
R.D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Established 1854 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 








coke-oven gas, having no flame-reten 
tion means they were not adaptable 
to any other gaseous or vaporous fuel 
Although they did use higher burne: 
pressure, that very fact defeated them 
when burning anything but coke-oven 
gas, as the flame would lift from the 


slot, spread out on the cloth, and burn, | 


which is an expensive and unsatisfac 
tory way to singe. 

Several decades ago, many types of 
burners were tried with more or less, 
generally less, success until a one-piece, 
cast-iron, water-cooled burner was 
brought out, on which the cloth was 
held tightly against raised rails on eacl 
side of the orifice plate. The burne: 
orifices were several thousand ven 
small holes. A gasoline-vapor gener- 
ating system was designed to ‘supply 
the burners with combustible mixture 
These complete singe outfits permitted 
flame singeing where manufactured o1 
natural gas was not available. 

About 15 years ago an_ oil-vapor 
generating system was put on the mar- 
ket in which a No. 1 furnace oil, or 
38° to 40° distillate, was used for fuel 
For singeing, this device began to sub- 
stitute for the former gasoline-vapor 
generators with considerable reduction 
in hazard and in cost of operation 
Singe burners, soon afterward per 
fected and patented, were adapted par 
ticularly to burn the oil vapor produced 
by the generator. The analogy be- 
tween oxy-acetylene welding and 
singeing was quickly recognized and 
burners were developed to carry the 
heat to the lint on the cloth with ex- 
treme velocity. This, together with 
water-cooled, flame-retention guards, 
utilization of waste heat, and great re 
duction in water-cooled areas, resulted 
in a marked saving in fuel necessary t 
secure a close, uniform singe at highest 
speeds. With such extreme flame 
speed, it was necessary to have the 
flame hit the cloth at an angle to pre- 
vent burning holes when imperfections 
in the cloth passed over it. 

An unexpected result from these de 
velopments was a considerable increas¢ 
in singeing speed which in turn led te 
the use of a refractory apron ahead o! 
the burner which is heated by the 
waste gas. The apron becomes red 
hot and reflects heat on the cloth, thu: 
helping to dry it before it reaches the 
flame. As the cloth is in vertica’ 
position moving downward, the waste 
sensible heat passing. between the re 
fractory apron and the cloth, in a direc 
tion counter to that of the cloth, als 
provides powerful drying means. 

The singe burners are made in 6-1 
sections bolted ‘together. The orifice 
are formed of rectangular, extrudec 
ceramic guards, and are easily am 
cheaply cleaned or renewed. Flame 
retention guards serve two purposes: 
First, to prevent the flame blowing ‘ 
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This new REINER high speed 


TRICOT MACHINE—Model RT-1... 





...is now being demonstrated at our showrooms 
so that you can see for yourself, judge for yourself 
and compare for yourself. We built into this ma- 
chine the newest thoughts in construction and 
operation. Speed, economy, safety, and ease of 
operation have been stressed and welded into a 
harmonious whole. 


This American-made machine takes 21 inch 





flange diameter beams; also the conventional 133/s 
inch flange diameter beams. In addition we offer 
warping equipment to take 21 inch flange diameter 
beams in all commercial widths. Ask for folder. 
To buy Reiner products means ready access to a 
fully interrelated line of machinery and their re- 


plocement parts—it means advice and services by 
Reiner experts—in short the fullest backing of an 
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organization that has pioneered in the field of tex- 
tile machinery since 1903. 


An illustrated folder will give you a visual de 
scription of additional improvements and ad 
vantages of the new RT-1. Write for this folder 
today. 


Onis te ats 


ay 4 ohne 





Ten minutes from Times Square, New York City via 

Lincoln Tunnel. Take bus No. 61, 67 or 167 at Public 

Service Terminal 41st St. between 7th and 8th Avenues 

Get off at Pleasant Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Tel. UNion 
7-0502, 7-0503, 7-0504, 7-0505. 
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Installation in prominent New England 
mill making knitted outerwear fabrics. 


5 UNIQUE IMPROVEMENTS 


1. Nearest thing to universal kettle ever offered. Handles all types of woolens 
and worsteis from 5 oz. flannels to heavy knitted ski cloth. @ 2. No tangles 
or tie-ups due to tub-design and large drum type Multi-Grip reel (patented). 
@ 3. Wrinkles, creases and dye streaks virtually eliminated, because goods 
move around and change folds readily. @ 4. No slip, due to Multi-Grip 
reel, @ 5. Savings in dyestuffs up to 10%. 





FOOT OF SUFFOLK ST. INCORPO RATEO 








or lifting from the orifices; Second, to 
force it out through a sharply tapered 
orifice with resulting homogenization 
and high velocity. ‘The flame guards 
are made of castings 3 in. long and 
strung on water tubes located to pre- 
vent overheating any part of the guards. 
The cloth does not touch the bummer 
at any point. Its best location is } to 
s in. from the burner. Through this 
space the waste heat flows out and is 
usefully employed in necessary drying 
previous to singeing. 

There has lately arisen a demand for 
singers to work in range with processes 
of several kinds. A singeing machine to 
work successfully under such con- 
ditions must have its control inter- 
locked with other machines in the 
process. Its flame must be extinguished 
before the cloth stops, whether the 
stoppage is intentional or if caused by 
a break out in the cloth. The flame 
must start instantly after the cloth 
begins moving and must continue as 
long as the cloth moves above a pre- 
determined speed. Once the pilot 
flames are ignited no further attention 
is necessary. 

Several of the full-automatic process 
singers have been installed as regular 
single-room equipment. Users say that 
both labor costs and cloth spoilage are 
considerably reduced by use of this 
feature. When used in range, very sub- 
stantial reductions in cloth handling 
costs are often made. 


Army Textiles 
(Continued from page 157) 


The program for future OM studies 
of abrasion resistance of textiles is set 
forth as follows: (1) development of 
accelerated wear tests, (2) study of the 
effect of yarn and fabric structure upon 
wear resistance of textile materials, 
(3) study of the effects of finishing 
processes as carried out in_ textile 
plants today, as well as fabric treat 
ments developed by the synthetic 
resin industry. 


DETERIORATION. ‘The progress made 
by the Army in the study of tropical 
deterioration, particularly by QM in 
the field of cellulose degradation, wil! 
easily rank as a major scientific achieve: 
ment in the field of bio-chemistry, Col 
Kennedy declared. Dr. William H 
Weston outlined the three basi 
aspects of the problem which ar 
photo-chemical and chemical deterior 
ation, and attack by micro-organisms 
He showed how OM has met thes 
problems during the war and what 
progress research along this line ha’ 
made up to the present time. 

In discussing new materials an¢ 
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HAL aL 
SAT LAY 


ET out your directory of manufacturers .. . 

G check with any credit rating service ... and 

you'll discover more leading industries with head- 

quarters—or branches—in Southern New England 
than in any other part of the country. 


For example, while you probably associate the name 
of General Electric with Schenectady, General Elec- 
tric also has large plants here in Massachusetts. So 
have Cluett, Peabody; Westinghouse; Pullman. 


e 
As for American Optical, Simonds saws, Whitney 
carriages, American Woolen, Pro-phy-lac-tic brush- 
es, M. J. Whittall rugs, and many more. . . they 
were native born. 


| These manufacturers did not pick Southern New 


England by chance. 


They chose Southern New England because it was 


the most highly-industrialized area in the whole 


United States .. . and always has been. 


Also, because Southern New England is in the heart 
of the great mass of America’s consuming public. 


Inside a radius of 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England are 58,000,000 people to use 
Southern New England’s consumer goods and her 
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vast output of producer commodities . . . the parts 
and tools upon which other industries depend to 


keep going. 


And through her great seaports, Southern New 
England is only a step away from tidewater and 
easy access to the foreign markets that will develop 
now that the world is again at peace. 


If your postwar plans are still in a state of flux, 
think hard about Southern New England ...a 
great place to promote your new or expanding busi- 
ness... and a great place to live and play, too. 


A full-color booklet is yours for the asking: ‘‘South- 
ern New England For Tomorrow’s Industry’. Get 
your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, Manager of 
Industrial Development, The New Haven Railroad, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
L } } } T 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


mu Mew HAVEN =. 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of rail 
and highway transportation that puts every manufacturer 
“ON THE MAIN LINE”, 


221 















The Use of Synthetic Fibres 
Makes the Question of Proper 


HUMIDIFICATION 


of Paramount Importance! 


Yearly maintenance checkup in your mill may | 
indicate the need for accurate, simple, humidi- 
fying equipment, installed and operated at 
low cost. 


The logical answer is WALTON. The new 
booklet “HUMIDITY” gives full data. Write 
for it. 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC., Irvington, N. J. | 








STANSOMINE: 


For all cotton fabrics. | 





Increases the speed and efficiency of boiling off and 


scouring operations. [mproves the bleach. Produces 


waxes. Ensures uniformly brilliant dyeing. 


Our laboratory and chemists are at your service to 
render information and assistance in solving your 


problems. 


Samples and quotations gladly furnished upon 


request. 


Standard Soap Co. of Camden 


yieh Mey 1 ee i) G. TANGUAY 
CAMDEN, WN. J : 281 Harris Ave., Woonsocket, R. 1 


a softer finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, starches, | 
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processes for military use, Chandle: 
Robbins declared that every area of 
research mentioned may find the final 
answer ultimately in synthetic fibers 
He spoke of the fine work done by a 
OMC committee on synthetic fabrics, 
established in the fall of 1942, also the 
technical sub-committee including 
Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, Dr. Ernest 
B. Benger, Ernest C. Geier, and 
Joseph Meierhans. The accumulated 
data of this group has given the back. 
ground for most of the work. 

Early in the war, a project was 
undertaken to determine the extent to 
which rayon could be used as a te- 
placement for wool, said Mr. Robbins. 
Eleven blends of rayon staple and wool 
were prepared and tested against four 
all-worsfed fabrics and one worsted- 
cotton blend. Results of the test in. 
dicated that the blend of 70% wool 
and 30% cotton was better in dura- 
bility than either the all-wool or 
rayon-wool construction. 



















NYLON ITEMS. he most important 
netting procured was insect netting 
designed to protect soldiers from in- 
sect-borne diseases. Here nylon was 
the answer, Mr. Robbins stated, be- 
cause of its high tenacity and its in- 
herent smoothness, which permitted a 
construction lighter than cotton, three 
times as strong, and with greatly in- 
creased transparency. Also, it was 
mildewproof. However, the smooth 
filament yarns resulted in a fabric too 
easily distorted by slippage during 
manufacture and use. Manufacturers 
of resin-bonded pigments helped to 
solve this difficulty. 

Although nylon made the best net- 
ting, because of its critical supply re- 
search continued along other lines. 
Said Mr. Robbins, “Early in the war 
we had used some 150-den. medium- 
tenacity viscose and found its tensile 
strength to equal cotton, but its price 
was out of line. As the war ended, 
150-den. rayon, both acetate and vis- 
cose, was again considered. The manv- 
facturers of acetate had developed a 
medium-tenacity yarn that showed 
great promise and would have been 
used had the war continued. This net 
ting had a dry strength greater than 
cotton and a wet strength equal to it 
The advantage in the acetate was that, 
like nylon, it was inherently mildew 
resistant. This property was also found 
in a Du Pont experimental fiber which 
we also tested. In addition, this Du 
Pont fiber was found to be more te 
sistant to sunlight deterioration than 
nylon.” 

Spun nylon was experimented with 
for many possible items during the lat 
ter part of the war. “It was found that 
spun-nylon duck was many times more 
durable than cotton duck in resistance 

to external and internal abrasion, an¢ 
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Na 
CTS 
+ for the KNIT GOODS INDUSTRY 
1CS, 
the Willcox & Gibbs Flat Bed Sewing Machines are essential factors in 
lng ° . 
oi the manufacture of fine quality knit underwear. 
and 
ted Their dependability, under all manufacturing conditions, is based 
- on the knowledge and skill of a highly trained group of specialists 
Be with a background of more than 85 years experience in the design 
CO . ° . . 

2 and construction of quality sewing machines. 
ins, 
ool While new machine production, in volume, is still limited by raw 
‘Our . . . . . ° ° 
red. material and labor shortages, the situation is improving rapidly. In 
in- the meantime why not consult your nearest “‘W.&G.” representative; 
00! zs 
ra- he will help you get the most out of your present equipment. 
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to For attaching split tubing or binding to the necks and arm 
holes of ladies’ rayon, silk, and cotton undergarments; men’s 
net- 
i 
ines. 
wal 
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and boys’ athletic shirts and union suits. 





For attaching cuffs to cotton and woolen knit shirts, drawers, 
union suits; and for hemming on sweaters and knit goods. 
A positive differential feed eliminates stretching of material. 
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DEPENDABLE SEWING MACHINES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


STYLE 
$70 ACWS 





TMi Tali? Moat Meet tt ea TP ial i 
or woven shorts, briefs and similar garments. Special elastic 


tension device eliminates slipping and creeping of elastic. 


For hemming and inserting elastic in ladies’ and children’s 
rayon and silk undergarments, pajamas, dresses, etc. Special 
Pu ite ha am 



















































We Also Make 
Flock Brushes 










JENKINS 


METAL CORE 
FURNISHER 


BRUSHES 








Raising and laying 
Brushes and 


Clothroom Brushes 





bristle. Easily cleaned, 


are changed. 
Ask for our catalog of 


Metal Core Brushes 





copper wire in moisture-proof 
Bristle can be replaced when worn. 





M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 















FLANGES 


Your rings may measure flange 1. But, 
if the top or web is thicker than usual, a 
regular flange 1 Traveler, especially with 
a small circle, may not fit them correctly. 
Send us a ring to be fitted with the correct 
Traveler. 





































Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. ; 
D. C. ANDERSON, Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 












RING TRAVELER 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


STERLING 





IMPROVE TEXTILE PRINTING with 





Since 1877—Manufacturers of Industrial Brushes of all types 









co. 


These Furnisher Brushes—have nylen 
they do not cb- 
sorb or hold color to bleed when colors 


The cores of these brushes are of cold 
drawn steel or aluminum, and last indefin- 
itely without sag, running true at all times. 

Nylon or other bristle is wound on the 
metal core by a patented process, with flat 
cement. 





Cae 
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apparently this held true even in com- 
parison with filament nylon,” Mr. Rob- 
bins stated. He added, “experiments 
employing spun nylon in jungle boots 
indicated a material with durability 
equal to leather while at the same time 
having a porosity controllable accord- 
ing to the designer’s wish.” Other pro- 
posed uses for spun nylon were in shoe 
laces and binding tapes. 

Rayon is promising in cot covers. A 
high-tenacity rayon duck is at present 
on the top of the list of fabrics that 
have been tried in comparison with 
cotton duck of heavier weight. 

Mr. Robbins quoted from the Edgar 
Marburg lecture of Dr. Harold DeWitt 
Smith on an engineering approach to 
the utilization of textile fibers, “The 
only real limitation on the variety and 
the characteristics of textile fabrics yet 
unborn will be the ability of the tex. 
tile designer and technologist to help 
the fabric maker understand what 
kinds of fibers are wanted.” 

Dr. Smith, who participated in the 
meeting as spokesman for the textile 
industry, said that on at least several 
occasions the industry had achieved for 
the OM what appeared to be the im- 
possible. The huge amount of research 
that had been undertaken during the 
war, he said, should now be applied to 
improving civilian textiles as well as 
continued for the betterment of both 
civilian and military fabrics. 










Trash in Cotton 


(Continued from page 135) 


of 9.1%. Thirteen had a waste of 109 
or above, and 11 had less than 5% 
The 2 cottons with a change of ( 
grades following cleaning had 5.7 anc 
7.0% waste; the 3 with changes ot 
2 grades had between 4 and 5% waste 
The amount of waste apparently doe: 
not account for these changes in grad 
Since in this study grade has been con 
fined to leaf (or waste) and color, this 
difference must be due to color. Pre 
sumably the color of the fiber itsel! 
does not change when the trash is 1 
moved. Examination of the trash, the 
uncleaned and cleaned cotton, am 
comparisons of the percentages 0! 
waste and the grades revealed that the 
cotton with a large amount of lea! 
which weighs little is penalized mor 
than the cotton with a small amount o! 
sand which weighs relatively much 
more. The cotton classer can judge 
only by what appears to be the color 0! 
the cotton. The apparent color of the 
cotton is adversely affected by the 
large amount of leaf or stem, v whicl 
color appears to spread to the fiber o 
is reflected by it. The effect of sand or 
other small heavy trash on the color 0! 
the fiber is relatively slight. Difference 
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One of the biggest headaches that textile mill owners 
have, is taused by the fact that it is necessary to install so 
much of their equipment on ground floors, because of the 
terrific vibration of much of their machinery . . . vibration 
that at times shakes the whole building. And, in many in- 
stances there just isn’t room to put all the equipment on one 
floor... 
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FLETCHER 
WIT F2EA WAND 


EXTRACTOR 


That's one reason why Fletcher made a 
special point of tackling the problem of vi- 
bration. Fletcher engineers went to work 
and produced an extractor that operates 
efficiently, smoothly, even at high speed 
(1000 r.p.m.), without causing undue vibra- 
tion. The Fletcher “Whirlwind” extractor 
was designed so that it can be installed on 
upper floors, safely . . . satisfactorily. It's 
the last word in smooth performance. 


Other reasons why the “Whirlwind” gives such a 
smooth performance: open top, built low, large ca- 
pacity; loads and unloads faster, easier; attains speed 
sooner; hydraulic brakes stop machine in less time; 
takes less space: perfectly smooth basket cannot harm 
the most delicate fabrics. 


it’s the last word in smooth performance 


FLETCHER WORKS 223 GLENWOOD AVE, PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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NEW YORK 








@ SOLD UNDER THESE TRADE 
NAMES 








Round Point Travelers 






1 Square Point Travelers 





Improved Vertical Bronze 
Patented Bevel Edge 


) Flat Oval and Round Wire 
Traveler 


Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Patented Vertical Offset 













PROVIDENCE 











Made by crayon experts—and for many years 


Write to Dept. 


AMOS M. 


President and Treasurer 





meeting the exacting requirements of wool, 
cotton, silk and rayon textile mills. 
18 clear, easily distinguished colors. Both large 


and small stick crayons. 


T-2 for a FREE chart showing 
these colors! 


| CRAYON COMPANY 


RYN LSE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OHIO 
DALLAS 


THE 
BEVEL EDGE 
A“U.S.” RING TRAVELER 


PIONEERING 
CONTRIBUTION! 


The Bevel Edge on a Ring 
Traveler is distinctly a ‘’U.S.” 
contribution to smooth spin- 
ning and twisting. By elimi- 
the angular sharp 
edge “U.S.” pull, 
gives uniformity of tension, 
more even yarn, less wear, 
less “fly.” This is only ONE 
of the MANY "U.S.” features. 


nating 


avoids 


TA alana aD 


BOWEN 


RHODE ISLAND 











PENVIE 


in grade is apparently due to the char- 
acter rather than the weight of the 
waste. 


EFFECT ON STAPLE. It seems pos 
sible that in addition to removing the 
trash from cotton, passage through the 
Shirley analyzer might remove also 
some of the shortest fibers and pe 
haps break others. Assuming that a 
classer is allowed an error of sy of an 
inch, only those cottons which - 
by more than 2/32 can be said t 

have been changed by cleaning. Only 
3 cottons show more than 2/32 


change, 2 with 4/32, and one with 
10/32, the latter probably an error. 


‘Twenty-five of the cottons were slightly 
longer when cleaned, 14 were slightly 
shorter and in 21 there was no differ- 
ence in staple. The average staple for 
the 60 uncleaned cottons in 32nds of 
an inch is 28.7 and when cleaned 29.1, 
a difference of less than ¢s of an inch. 
These averages suggest that cleaning 
the cottons with the Shirley analyzer 
had no effect upon the staple or that 
any effect was too slight to be noted 
[he removal of waste from these 60 
cottons shows that there would be an 
average gain of $7.11 per bale if the 
cottons had been cleaned. However. 
the differences in prices include a loss 
of $13.88 and a gain of $24.02, 
range of $37.90. Sixteen show a loss 
and 44 a gain due to cleaning. 
When the gain and loss are con- 
sidered with respect to changes in 
staple, it is found that among those 
that gained there were 7 with shorter 
staple after cleaning, 23 with longer 
staple, and in 14 there was no change. 
The average change was a gain of 0.02 
in. Among those cottons that lost in 
price through cleaning, 7 lost in staple, 
2 gained, and 7 had no change, an 
average staple loss of 0.01 in. This 
difference in length of 0.03 in. be- 
tween those that gained and those that 
lost, suggests that cleaning produced 
no real change in staple, nor was there 
a gain in price due to change in staple 
The average percentage of waste in 
the 44 cottons which gained in price 
by cleaning is 8.01, and the average 
for the 16 which lost is 12.05. If the 
5 cottons with extremely high wast 
are not included (Nos. 1, 2, 10, 20 
and 48), the average for the remaining 
11 that lost is only 5.2%. There a1 
wider differences in waste among thos 
that lost, from 3.7 to 32.8%, than f 
those that gained, 3 3.9 to 19.4%. 
Comparisons of individual cotton 
show some startling differences bi 
tween prices of cottons of the sam 
grade and staple. Nos. 48 and 4 
have the same grade and staple befor 
and after cleaning, thus bring the sam 
price uncleaned; but since one ha 
32.8% and the other 7.1% waste 
leaving 336 and 464 pounds of cotton 
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e al e any materials and processes contribute to the making of a smart 


white fabric... pulp and paper...an ingot of pure metal,. . potable water...or an 
insecticide. But to all of these...and many more...” Clo is an important 

. common denominator, In producing liquid chlorine and the other basic 

sam chemicals of its manufacture to the highest standard of purity and 

uniformity, Niagara ts ever mindful of tts responsibility as a leading and 


sam ptoneering factor in America’s great electro-chemical industry. 
ie fn ‘ssential re of ces 8 CY 4 ‘ Af: hy Ci 
Cae ; " — * , 
! Chemical Enterprise MYM e Lf ¢ 0OMflany 
: G 


1 « CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLORCBENZENE « CARBONATE OF POTASH « LIQUID CHLORINE « NIATHAI 60 EAST 42nd STREET » NEW 
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there is a difference of $27.47 after 
cleaning. Thus the cotton with 164 
pounds of waste per bale brought the 
ame price as the cotton of the same 
nade and staple with only 34 pound of 
vaste. Cottons Nos. 1 and 6 show the 
same general differences, No. 1 bring- 
ing a loss of $9.87 when cleaned and 
No. 6 a gain of $13.65, a difference of 
$23.52 due to difference in waste. It 
would pay these producers with a high 
ercentage of waste by weight to sell 
their cotton uncleaned. 


MARKETING CHANGE NEEDED. ‘his 
study indicates that in fairness to both 
the seller and buyer, certain changes 
should be made in present methods of 
marketing cotton. It is the system of 
grading, rather than the classer, which 
eems to be at fault. The classer, ac- 
ording to present grading standards, 
srades by the appearance and not the 
veight of waste; but cotton is sold by 
weight as well as by grade and staple. 
Since grade is composed of color, leaf, 
id preparation, the removal of trash 
vould leave only color and preparation 
) be considered. Since the apparent 
lor of cotton is greatly affected by 
© amount and character of the 
trash, its removal would reveal the 
true color of the fiber upon which 
basis it could then be sold. Cleaning 
might also improve preparation. If 
itton were sold either free of waste 
with due consideration to the 
veight of the waste which it contained, 
ither party to the sale would have 
infair advantage which now exists. 
there would be less temptation to 
ter for sale cotton with heavy waste, 
id the buyer would not pay for the 
which is not readily seen. 
Cleaning would have reduced the 
ace and transportation charges re- 
ured by the average waste of 45.5 
ner bale 


+] 


lt appears that a premium should 
¢ paid for those cottons which grade 
ve GM, or the grades’ above GM 
ight well be eliminated. If there is 
y advantage in producing cotton 
uch grades SGM or MF, it is now 
tirely in favor of the buyer. 
rom the data for these 60 cottons, 
appears that either efforts should be 
} develop suitable commercial- 
pment to clean lint cotton at 
gin or the percentage of waste by 
Weight should be determined and given 
cue consideration when the cotton is 
"he quantity of cotton within a 
vould then be known, there 
ld be fewer bales (savings on 
nsportation), and the producer 


d ell and the mill buy a product 
\' higher quality. These changes 
Would necessitate adjustments in our 
J grading and pricing system, 
Manges which even now appear to be 
Nee ] 
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High-grade carders merit the best card clothing. All BOOTH card clothing has 
a firm fabric or leather foundation yet is fully flexible, which reduces the possi- 
bility of shelling out. It is available with rehardened points. 


Write for full information and prices on the many items in 
BOOTH'S complete line. 


Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Thorough 
Blending 


of 
Synthetic 
Fibers 


Really thorough blending of spun rayon, wool and 
cotton with fibers of other raw materials is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

The Improved New Model Truslow Blender has been 
developed to provide thorough blending of almost all 
types of natural or synthetic fibers. The stock is blown 
through piping to the Blender. It then passes through a 
rotating arm and is blown up against the vanes of the 
canopy—making it revolve and distribute the stock in the 
form of a heavy snowstorm. 


cuiancamacam AY 
EVER LLL La 


ee 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


TRUSLOW* BLENDER (patented) 








SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 
OF PROBLEM WATERS! 


Refinite designs and manufactures a complete line of water refining 
equipment for the textile industry . iron removers, softeners, 
filters, demineralizers . . . simple in design and operation, efficient, 
and durable. Write, today for literature on Refinite Equipment. 


The | siefinite Corporation 


107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 





GEE WHIZ! 
WHAT AN 
EASY QUIZ! 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 


What brand of de-sizing agent never fails to give a smooth, 
flawless performance? 


DIASTAFOR! 


What brand of de-sizing agent provides the ideal finish for 
cottons, mixed goods and rayons? 


DIASTAFOR! 


What brand of de-sizing agent doesn’t discolor, impair tensile 
strength or injure fibres? 


DIASTAFOR! 


What brand of de-sizing agent has been the leader since 1908? 
DIASTAFOR! 


What brand of de-sizing agent is best for your needs? 


DIASTAFOR! 


Interested? Get in touch with our technical man or write us today. 


ee ANNs: DIASTAFOR DE-SIZING AGENT ; 


+ apr een hate 


THIRTY seven YEARS OF 


Diastafor Division 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
_ New York 22, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





British Government 
(Continued from page 149) 


assessing work loads made the British 
worker’s productivity far inferior tp 
that of the American operative. Brit 
ish mill equipment, in general, | 
hopelessly antiquated. The less pleasant 
working conditions in the cotton mil 
compared with those in some othe 
British industries, and especially thos 
in American mills, are largely respon. 
sible for lack of new entrants into the 
industry. (Since January of this yea 
there has been a shrinkage of 12,000 in 
the working forces, despite the fact 
that in the area from which new hel 
could be recruited more than 170,000 
munition workers were laid off.) 

But all these problems were being 
vigorously attacked, chiefly under the 
guidance of the efficiently run “Cotton 
Board” of the industry. Cripp’s. cure 
by way of the Working Party is an 
excrescence. Indeed, it is possible that 
greater progress had already been made 
in the betterment of working condi- 
tions in th industry in the last four 
years than in the previous 40. 

The pay of the British textile worke 
now compares favorably with that 
workers in other industries and has 
actually advanced 98% on _ pre wat 
levels compared with only 78% for al 
industries. ‘The labor shortage is being 
attacked not only by making “mill work- 
ing conditions more attractive with 
recreational facilities, etc., but also by 
the appointment of a full-time recruit 
ment officer for the industry as a whole 
Training schemes have been estab 
lished for juveniles (as well as adults 
who are paid allowances almost equiv? 
lent to full wages, while training. 


EXPERIMENTAL MILL. The question 
scientific workloads, consonant with pe 
culiar British trade-union wage stipul2 
tions, is being attacked in a novel map: 
ner. An experimental mill is being run 
at Wye under the joint supervision 6 
the employers and the trade unions 
At this mill, the latest textile mz 
chinery is tried both in relation to it 
efficiency in production and costs 4 
well as in its bearing on workloads an 
earnings of the operative. 

It is hoped by experiments at thi 
pilot mill to facilitate the introductio 
of new machinery, which trade union 
practices in the past handicapped. Ont 
of the main obstructions is, of cours? 
the fact that the one-shift system pre 
alent in England makes the installa 
tion of modern expensive machine 
too costly. Yet in the past, the 0 
shift was almost inevitable; mill wor 
was a family affair where husband an 
wife worked in the same mill and hom 
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also b for all plain sewin 
recruit of S a ad 
whol Mechanical superiority is the secret of Lockstitch popularity. 
estad Our engineers designed this Lockstitch plain sewer to give long, 
adults satisfactory use and unvarying excellence of performance. Sales 
equis records are proof of its success. Year after year since its intro- 
5: duction nine years ago, the Lockstitch sales curve has climbed 
steadily upward. Two out of every three machines sold have been 
stion 0! repeat orders from satisfied customers. 
vith pe The Lockstitch construction eliminates complicated mechan- 
stipule isms. It is the closest thing to an all rotary machine ever built. 
cl man The feeding mechanism in this machine, unlike other lockstitch 
ing ru? machines, is directly connected to the heavy duty lower main 
1s100 . shaft, assuring positive feed for all weights of materials. It has 
uae an exclusive lubrication system which is leakproof and effective. 
ile ns The rotary hook drive is sealed and the hook is automatically 
n to i lubricated. 
cos & These features mean higher production, lower costs, less main- 
ads at tenance, faster operation. Write for illustrated literature and 
a details on the Union Special Lockstitch for every plain sewing 
| wre operation, either to your nearest Union Special representative or 
tae 8 directly to us. 
ed. Ont 
f cours 
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STANDARDIZED 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
eta 


LOAD-CARRIERS 


SEND FOR LOAD-CARRIER 
MANUAL No. 1003MH 


Standardized Load - Carriers, 
equipped with deep stake pock- 
ets at each corner make possible 
the complete conversion of the 
truck by the addition of stand- 
ard accessories. Custom built 
trucks are also available in statn- 
less steel, aluminum and Monel 
Metal. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


85 GARVEY ST., EVERETT 49, MASS. 


LAZENBY 


@ cop 


WINDERS e burr 


@ BOBBIN 


KEEP your machines at 
top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts 
from our stock. 


And because Genuine 
Lazenby Parts are man- 
ufactured according to 
specifications and design 
drawings, correct fit and 
satisfactory operation are 
assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. Lee St. Baltimore, Md. 


Sports 
leagues. There is ample time after the 


life was dependent on the one simul- 
taneous shift. A higher standard of 
wage resulting from installation of 
modern machinery will enable the wife 


to stay at home and make the opera- | 


tion of two shifts easier when the op- 
cratives are preponderately males or 


| female juveniles without home _ re- 


sponsibilities. 


Of course, to a large extent the so- | 
licitude of the present socialist gov- | 
crnment for the welfare of the cotton- | 


textile industry is largely the industry’s 
own fault. Before the present war, it 
failed to set its house in order and 
almost begged the government to take 
it over. ‘The result was the Cotton Re- 
organization Act of 1939, which gov- 
ernmentally 
entrance into the industry, its size, and 
fixed minimum prices. 


The act was never put into effect | 
because of the war. In the meantime, | 


Lancashire has learned the lesson, 
chiefly from the United States, that 
technical efficiency and_ enterprise 
rather than government protection is 
the wav to meet world competition. 


| Textile Wage Advance 


(Continued from page 137) 


owned by workers in most other major 
American industrics. 


On the whole as compared with | 
other American industries and as com- | 


pared with the non-industrial com- 
munities near then, the Southern tex- 
tile mill villages show most favorably. 


| Clean streets, sewer, running water, 


electric lights, parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, adequate hospital, 


school, and church facilities abound 


and are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 
climate, 


healthful altitude, 


trv with abundance of 


shine 


room, sun- 


tile workers are superior 


regions. 


above the average and many of them 


stand at or near the top in esthetics, 


saiitation, sobriety, security, and com 
fort. Recreation is well organized. 
abound in well organized 


eight hours of daily work to afford a 


full community life, some social con- | 
tacts, the church, the movies, and 


other cultural influences. 

Considering the living conditions 
and the living standards of the South- 
ern textile worker and his community 
it is reasonable to make two ob- 
servations: (1) Neither is sub-stand- 


ird; (2) Wages adequately enable him | 


regulated conditions of | 





Ihese factors, added to splendid | 
trees, | 
flowers, fresh gardens, cows, and poul- | 


and fresh air, indicate that the | 
living conditions of the Southern tex- | 
to other | 
lor industrial communities, | 
the Southern textile villages are well | 


SPACER-BOBBIN 
SPINDLE 


Adaptable to long or short 
bobbins . 
self-locking and 
able. 
your specifications so you 


- Spacers are 
remov- 


Spindles made to 


can use two different 
length bobbins on the 
same spindle, on _ the 
same machine, without 


changing the spindle. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Honesdale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 


QUALITY 


YARNS 
FINE WOOLEN 


& SPECIALTIES 


* 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 
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START YOUR FABRIC 
WITH THE FINISH 


RESIN 
.-»FOR WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


When you are planning new woolens, consider the advantages 
of LANASET*—the melamine resin that controls shrinkage, 
reduces felting to a minimum. Built into your fabrics as an in- 
tegral part of them, LANASET enables you to offer to the trade 
woolens that are truly washable. At the same time, absorbency, 
warmth, and the other desirable characteristics of fine woolens 


and worsteds are maintained. 


Our technical staff will be glad to consult with you in planning 
fabric constructions and finishes so that best results with LANASET 
may be obtained. Mills are invited to send us samples of woolens 


in the development stage for advice on LANASET treatment. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New York « Boston «+ Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte + Chicago 





*LANASET is a registered trade-mar f American Cyanamid Company applied to its melamine resin for control- 


ling wool shrinkage. The process under which it is applied is covered by United States re-issue Patent No. 22,566 
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>. 
@uarity RICHMOND > PROOUCTS 


Less 
Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


eliminates 
3 to 5 handlings 


Bleach with 
HYPOCHLORITE 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER-CHLOR. 


Safe for Rayons Too 


Write for FREE Sample— 
enough for a Trial Run 


Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 


RICHMOND OIL,-SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





Order now 


your Postwar | 
YARN THROWING. 


MACHINES 


Only the most modern yarn Throwing Equip. | 


ment will be able to compete in the postwar 


textile era. Many have already ordered our | 
postwar Yarn Throwing Machines. Act now. 


Our engineering department is at 
service. 


your 


Consider These Products. 
U.S. ACME TWISTERS for spool or 


headless package. 


U.S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWIST- 
ERS for large Headless Pack- 
age work. 


U.S. ACME DOUBLE - TWISTERS— 
large Package. 


U.S. REDRAWS and SPOOLERS. 


TEXTILE 


> 
sh. MACHINE CO. 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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to afford standards of living which are 
in keeping with the level of society 
which he has chosen and in which he 


lives happily. 


TEXTILE PRICES AND WAGES. ‘The ele- 
ment in the industrial picture which 
more seriously affects the wage struc- 
ture is the matter of the price ob- 
tained for the sale of the product 
manufactured. The lower the price 
and the narrower the margin, the more 
difficult it is for the industry to afford 
a higher wage structure. In the case 
of Southern textiles, the industry has 
operated in what is commonly known 
as a buver’s market, for the greater por- 
tion of its history. Wages represent 
a relatively large percentage of the 
cotton-mill dollar, usually between 25 
and 35%. An increase in other ele- 


ments of cost in the cotton-mill dollar | 
such as raw material, supplies, taxes, | 


all have a definite effect upon the 
element of cost which is represented 


by wages, and any decrease in the | 


total revenue from sales of the product 
will obviously pinch all elements of 
cost. 

Thus, proper consideration of an 
adequate wage structure in the South- 


ern textile industry necessarily involves | 
the consideration of the price of raw | 
cotton which has increased from 9¢ | 


to 23¢ during the war period, taxes 





which also have greatly increased, sup- | 


plies which have also increased, and 


the prices for goods which the market | 


will afford. 


Currently the prices are 


sect by OPA, and they are not set | 
quickly enough to reflect rising costs. | 


Any abnormal increase in the cost 


of production due to wages will ob- | 


viously jeopardize the future of the in- 
dustry as it passes through the lean 
periods which are inevitably ahead. 
Any step which jeopardizes the future 
of the industry, whether it be higher 


wages or other factors, simultaneously | 


jeopardizes the permanency of the 
worker’s employment. According to 
the Federal Trade Commission report 


of 1936 the cost of all materials in | 
was 


cotton textile manufacturing 
45.2¢ out of a dollar, leaving a gross 
margin of 54.8¢. Out of this marein 
came the labor cost of 25.4¢, other 
expenses including taxes, power, sup- 
plies, etc., 20.9¢, leaving a net profit 
for interest on investment of 44¢ out 
of the dollar. Since that time, all 
the clements of cost have greatly in- 
creased at the expense of net profit 
to the point where unless there is a 
striking increase in revenue from sales, 





the industry is not in a position to | 


absorb any material increase in any 
of its elements of cost. 
Any increases in wage cost which 


are too drastic will be immediately re- 


Continued on page 238) 
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mC ew: 
Mailing Click? 


@ Advertising men agree 
—the list is more than half 
the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing 
Lists, used by leading manu- 
facturers and industrial serv- 
ice organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales 
promotional efforts to key 
purchasing power. They 
offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of 
major markets, including 
new personnel and plants. 
Selections may be made to 
fit your own special require- 
ments. 


New names are added 
to every McGraw-Hill list 
daily. List revisions are 
made on a twenty-four hour 
basis. And all names are 
guaranteed accurate within 
two per cent. 


In view of present day 
difficulties in maintaining 
your own mailing lists, this 
efficient personalized service 
is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive 
market coverage you need 
and wont. Ask for more 
detailed information today. 
You'll probably be surprised 
at the low over-all cost and 
the tested effectiveness of 
these hand-picked selections. 


WAL 
Ms GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SEAVICE 


Meme i fC Mma 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 WEST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Follow this worker and count the steps wasted 
po 


3 
sete t 


HERE'S LOST MOTION No. 1} 
TIME WASTED SHOVELING SALT 


* 
Fd 


| 


LOSSES BY SPILLAGE MEAN 


D THEN BEGINS 
” THE SLOW LEAK OF MANY $ $ $ 


THE LONG HAUL. a>. 


Raa 


Look at these advantages the Lixator brings you. 
100% saturated, free-flowing brine of crystal 
clarity! Economy in its gravity flow... in its me- 
chanical Perfection ... in savings up to 20%. 

and in its utilization of €conomical Sterling 
Rock Salt! And remember—Lixate brine exceeds 
the most exacting chemical purity requirements, 


ACCIDENTS ON SLIPPERY FLOORS 
TAKE THEIR TOLL, TOO... 


— 


yy 100% SATURATED BRINE ALWays ON 


» _ for your DYEING MACHINE: 


MORE BACK-STRAINING ., . ; LABORIOUS STIRRING : SATURATED BRINE ALWAYS ON 
MORE DELAY... MORE, WASTE... . OF THE BRINE. . . 1 so: i or your , 
: THAY CAN BE Suan WITH UNCERTAIN SATURATION Ld ie y : DYEING VA 


7 Fs 
[AND YOU HAVE TO. REPEAT THIS LABOR-WASTING oS 
PROCESS FOR EVERY BATCH OF BRINE? 


| A “MUST” IN HELPING YOU CUT CosTs— 
) THIS FREE BOOKLET! The Lixate process 
i for —_—e brine is explained in fullest de- 

tail, simply and comprehensively, in this 


9 
é } 36-page, fully illustrated booklet. It's stud- 
iy , ded with helpful diagrams, formulas, brine 
VEOCESS i A my = tables and illustrations of Lixator installa- 
4 Yon KEe tions to meet many different specifications 
¢ 


7; and requirements. There's a copy for you — 
VV without charge, and of course without obli- 
~~ 


gation. Write today! 


‘S Interr «tional Salt Company, Inc. 
Dept TW-11, Scranton, Pa, 


* x * } C2 Sena free copy of The Lixate Process for Making Brine” 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. () Have your field engineer call 


Scranton, Pa, ect. 


ou ATT LSELe brine 
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Let’s get down to brass tacks and 
talk turkey. The war is over. We are 
facing days of reconversion. Peace- 
time goods must be produced in tre- 
mendous volume. Competition will 
be keen. Fast, safe, efficient rail 
transportation is an absolute essen- 
tial to successful postwar production 
and selling. The Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway is equipped and ready 
to move your merchandise in any re- 
quired volume. 

Seventy-five per cent of this rail- 
road’s traffic is moved by modern 
locomotives less than ten years old, 
or locomotives that have been com- 
pletely modernized within that 
period. Cars are clean and sturdy. 
Track is maintained in a high state of 
excellence—solid, strong and smooth. 
The terminals and yard facilities are 
modern and extensive. Manpower is 


RAILWAY 


more experienced and efficient from 
lessons learned during the war. There 
will be no let up on the N. & W.... 
service will continue to improve. 
Ideal plant sites are available in 
the productive territory served by 
the Norfolk and Western. Telephone 
or write the railway’s Industrial and 
Agricultural Department at Roanoke, 
Va., for information on the location 
or relocation of your textile plant. 


For Better Plant Locations 
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The Big Parade has started for 


IS YOUR PLANT READY ? 


When the pent-up desire for sheer stockings—held 


wit) 
Pit Meier iis 
PP yhadahetet th, 


EE rarer 


back for all of the war years—is finally released, it 
will create the greatest demand the hosiery industry 
has ever experienced. 


— 
cont 
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mn 
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The sooner your plant is made ready to exceed your 
greatest past production figures by a substantial per- 
centage, the quicker you will be ready to meet the 
stiff competition of 1946. 

Here is a famous machine that is stepping up volume 
at a rapid pace in hosiery mills throughout the country 
because it 


Tie 


eee rs 


my a 


KNITS THE ENTIRE STOCKING IN ONE OPERATION 


This saves the time and labor ordinarily wasted in the 
change-over from leggers to footers, and adds a fur- 
ther economy by eliminating the bad matching and 
“seconds” of the old-fashioned method. There are 
many other exclusive features offered by this machine 
that we should like to tell you about. 


od 


art ty 
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When you want 
accurate and depend- 
able automatic tempera- 
ture or humidity control for 
Industrial Processes, Heating or 
Air Conditioning Systems, callina 
Powers engineer. With over 50 years 
of experience and a very complete 
line of self-operating and air oper- 
ated controls we are well equip- 
ped to fill your requirements. 
Write for Circular 2520 
2727 Greenview Ave., Chicage 


Offices in 47 Cities—See 
your phone directory. 


Vl 
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(Continued from page 234) 


ficcted in a future decrease in cotton 
consumption or further liquidation of 
spindles. As the liquidation of Ameri- 
can spindles continues, the industry 
is undergoing the third exodus of cot- 
ton textiles. The first exodus was 
from Old England to New England. 
The second exodus was, and in a small 
way still is, from New England to the 
South. The third exodus, retarded 
temporarily by the war, is from the 
South to the Orient and to South 
America. Already a number of south- 
ern mills have been sold to foreign in- 
terests and are awaiting official ap- 
proval for dismantling and export. A 
resumption of this trend can be very 
serious. 

Another factor which has an un- 
usual influence on the wage of an in- 
dustry is that of the degree of appren- 
ticeship, experience, education, and 
skill required. In this respect the 
exactions of textile manufacturing are 
comparatively low. No education is 
required in the training of spinners, 
weavers, or carders in textiles, and, 
with the exception of loomfixers, most 
of the textile operations can be learned 
within the course of a few months. 
The textile worker therefore does not 
have to make an extensive investment 
in preparation for his profession. 

If the establishment of an unusu- 
ally high minimum wage upsets the 
economy of the region it may do more 
harm than good. If, for instance, the 
farmers are unable to pay a minimum 
wage competitive with the minimum 
wage of the textile industry which is 
located in the farming regions, it 
means that they will have great diff- 
cultv in the harvesting and replanting 
of their crops. In the case of South- 
ern textiles, the chief competition 
from a labor standpoint is farm labor. 
Wages of the farm worker were un- 
usually small in comparison with the 
textile worker. The competitive 
handicap is already there. A future 
increase in textile minima mav throw 
the economy of this region still further 
out of balance. 


COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY WAGES. ‘To 
hold its own in the picture, an indus- 
try should pay a wage rate com- 
mensurate with its position in the area 
in which it operates. In June, 1944, 
according to the North Carolina De- 
partment of Labor the average hourly 
earnings of workers in plants manufac- 
turing cotton goods was 62.6¢. In 
amount per hour this is the tenth 
highest among all North Carolina in 
dustries, and below it are listed 13 
classifications. Another comparison of 
importance is a comparison of the wage 
schedule in America with foreign 
countries. Hourly earnings of the 


Southern textile worker before the war 
was more than twice as high as the 
textile wages in Great Britain, four 
times as high as the wages in Japan, 
and almost ten times as great as the 
wages in China. 

The currently proposed legislation 
providing for increases in minima upon 
such a high basis, combined with the 
legislative suggestions for federal de- 
termination of differentials between 
wage Classifications is tantamount to 
the fixing of a wage structure. ‘There 
is a very definite question as to 
whether the setting of a wage struc- 
ture is really the function of the gov- 
ernment. 


TRI Research Finding 
(Continued from page 125) 


possibly in special cases; but the fibers 
have been important in structural 
studies.” 

“The unbranched component of 
starch,” he continued, “is preferenti- 
ally and tightly bound to cellulose. It 
has been reported that the branched 
component is highly preferable in 
paper sizing. It seems likely that this 
has to do with the ease of crystalliza- 
tion, or at least orientation, of the 
unbranched component on cellulose. 
The type of behavior of the two com- 
ponents is an interesting problem with 
respect to fiber-sizing with starch. It 
is likely that X-ray structure studies 
will be important in providing a solu- 
tion.” 

A method of correlation of equi- 
librium moisture regain in textile fibers 
was described by John C. Whitwell, of 
Princeton and the Institute staff. He 
reported that the effect of relative hu- 
midity and temperature on moisture 
regain in textile fibers studied by 
graphical analysis produced excellent 
correlation. Extrapolations to regions 
not covered by the data appear to be 
entirely satisfactory. On the plot used, 
lines of constant moisture regain for 
each fiber may be extended to a com- 
mon point of intersection. The coor- 
dinates can be located at least qualita- 
tively from a knowledge of the chemi- 
cal structure and the swelling behavior. 
It is therefore possible, with a reduced 
amount of experimental data, to make 
predictions of the moisture relations 
in fibers not previously tested. 


Tribute to Dr. Smith 


At the business session of the TRI 
meeting, members gave a vote of ap- 
preciation for the work done by Dr. 
Harold De Witt Smith. He had asked 
that he be relieved of the presidency 
no later than at the annual meeting. 
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@ Emery products, Lenten Twitchell Textile Oils, have been 
accepted as standards of performance because their specifications 
were built for a specific use. 

Now that “‘tight-supply” is fast becoming an historical phrase, 
wartime substitutes will disappear and we can talk about the 
performance in terms of changed requirements . .. and can prove 
it by actual mill runs. 
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TWITCHELL OIL MC 

hed Self-emulsifying, stable 

in bricant for carding, comb- 

2 g. spinning worsted stocks 
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iZA- knitting yarns 
the TWITCHELL WOOL OIL 
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SEND FOR THIS Booklet 


The Optonic Color System is based 


on the newly developed science of 
using color FUNCTIONALLY in 


industrial painting — to improve 


production, safety conditions, and 
employee morale. It is fully de- 


scribed in a new book — “Color 


Power for Industry.” A note on 
your business letterhead will bring 
you a copy with our compliments. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, CHIO ° LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ARCO 


a> Paints for Industry 
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Handling FIBER BLENDS 


on Cotton System 


HIGHLIGHTS: Blending is only process in handling synthetics on cotton 
system that offers difficulty—With proper drafting equipment spinning of 


synthetics should be cheaper than cotton—Woolen yarns produced on cotton 


system utilizing two drawing and one roving processes prior to spinning. 


By EUGENE C. GWALTNEY 
Director of Research, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. 


XCEPT FOR THE PRESENCE OF STATIC 
F ELECTRICITY, which is more com- 
mon in synthetics than in cotton, the 
spinning of synthetic fibers presents 
fewer problems than encountered with 
cotton. The staple producers have 
however largely eliminated static by 
the treatment or finish they give their 
product. Picking, which is needed only 
to prepare a lap to feed the card, 
should be the absolute minimum to 
produce an even sheet. If the Bram- 
well feeder would feed the card as uni- 
formly as a well-made lap, the picke: 
could be eliminated. The Bramwell 
attachment costs more and feeds with 
less uniformity. All spiked feed aprons 
tend to segregate stocks in a well-made 
blend. As most synthetic varns are 
made from blends of two or more 
hbers, the ideal way of preparing the 
lap would be by the elimination of all 
spiked aprons after blend is made. 

A foolproof and adequate system 
should be available soon. Many blends 
are cross-dyed and require a high de 
gree of perfection in the blending 
svstem to avoid filling bard 
CARDING IS EASY. Carding synthet 
relatively easy. The fibers are 
more rigid than cotton and can be 
carded faster, though the finer deniers 
must be carded more slowly in ordet 
to avoid damage and neps. The coarser 
demers can be carded at a greater speed 
than shortest cotton. Both 
flat cards are used success 
fully. The roller card takes out no 
waste and improves the blending. On 
the flat card, no matter what the blend, 
the flats seem to take out a larger 


iS a> 


ho 
even the 


oller ind 


amount of the higher priced stock, 
thus affecting the blend. This has to 
be considered if the flat strips are used 
over again. 

The setting and grinding of the 
card follows conventional practice. The 
card screens should be set very care- 
fully or preferably some of the new 
screens used to prevent unnecessary 
loss of good stock. Long-nose feed 
plates are used on stocks 1¥% in. or 
longer. The finer deniers and longei 
staples require a much slower lickerin 
speed. About 200 r.p.m. is a good 
speed for normal carding rates on the 
medium and fine deniers. It can be 
increased for the coarser fibers. 

The drawing frame follows conven- 
tional cotton practice except for wider 
spread rolls and changes in clearers. It 
is On drawing that static is most 
troublesome. 

The roving process with any of the 
new wide- spaced, long-draft systems 
differs only from cotton by the amount 
of twist needed. The twist is much 
lower, decreasing as staple length in- 
creases. Spindle speeds are reduced on 
the 8x4 and smaller roving frames. 

I'he use of condensers ee rolls 
is standard practice today as the} 
greatly reduce roll laps, clearer waste, 
and fly. I'lyers pick up more cat tails 
on rayon than cotton, and at 
this is quite troublesome. Plating 1s 
often resorted to, but.a coat of tough, 
thin lacquer is even more effective. It 
may be worn off the outside in doffing, 
but the vital part of the flyer, where 
- stock runs, is not affected. Ena mel 

1 lacquer will produce a flowed-ovet 
sas and cover the micr 


times 
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SSAaTy 
feed Would you INVEST IN THE FUTURE 
n. OF 
nget OF YOUR INDUSTRY? 
kerin 
good 
1 the 
n be a 
The answer to that question is self-evident. No man 
enters an industry without having faith in its future, 
nven- its ability to improve, expand, progress. The textile 
wider industry, second American industry in wholesale 
value of products, and first in terms of employment, 
rs. It has the faith of thousands of individuals. They know 
most the great possibilities arising from war-time devel- 
opments and pent-up, swollen public demand. But 
; they also know the many problems that beset this 
f the sprawling and ever-changing industry—problems 
stems cor that stem from two main factors; lack of trained 
‘ount Se," Dreher, man-power and inadequate research. The textile 
h praia, and Wak Package" Serious industry, which previously trained men drawn from 
muc ae) within its own ranks, must now attract them also 
h in- from the outside. One of the nine institutions—and 
>d on the oldest—which provides this essential training 
mes. is the Philadelphia Textile Institute. Its 1945 Build- 
| ing Campaign Fund is a challenge to the members 
of the Textile Industry . . . for a contribution to this 
they fund is an expression of implied trust in the future 
vaste, of this great industry. More, it is an intangible in- 
t-tails vestment, benefiting each concern in general, and 
times the industry as a whole. 
ng 1s 
ough, Should this matter interest you, we suggest you con- 
ve. It oe The Philadelphia Textile Institute Foundation at 
AFing, ff | Camruign Heedquarvers, 66 Leonard Sc, New York SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
vhere - ‘\. Y. They will be glad to furnish you with illus- Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
J rated booklets and further informational literature. 
lame - 
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LUBRICATION 

SERVICE FOR 

MACHINERY 
USERS 


The monutacturer of 

machinery using LUBRI- 

PLATE for initial lubrica- 

tion wants the machine 

operator to continue to 

use it for service lubri- 
cation. LUBRIPLATE is the best lubricant 
for the job. That is why it was used in the 
first place. To assure you of a convenient 
source of supply of LUBRIPLATE, the ma- 
chine monufacturer put a tag with a post- 
cord on the machine before he shipped it. 
Teor off the postcard, fill in your name and 
address and mail it to us. We will notify 
you of the name and address of the near- 
est LUBRIPLATE Dealer and see that he 
calls on you. 


FOR Your 
MACHINERY 


No. 
sc, ing ed tor pe ic 
Sight feeds and bettie eters _— 


oil 
jo. ‘Quse of its high film 


and long life 
‘ormance in aan ©utstandi 


9°ors (speed reducers). 


No. 107—One of 
type products for 
Pressure gun or 


Strength 


the most po 
general ap 
cups. 
No. 70—Fo, ial 

; wide 
Pucations, especially o _ enn ap 
above 200 degrees F annS 


No. 1 
superior onic now” Nationwide as the 
ype a. heavy 


BALL BEARING— 

Thi 
ae lubricant that = ena —— 
-_ = seg vse in the general moation 
_ me Perating at speed 
300 deo” . end temperatures up i. 


Pular grease 
plication by 


Write for o booklet, ‘The LUBRIPLATE Film 
our industry. 





roughness that cause this trouble bet- 
ter than plating. 

The spinning of synthetics, with the 
proper drafting equipment, should be 
even cheaper than cotton. Spindle 
speeds are lower due to lower twist; 
and, usually, ring sizes can be larger, 
due to lower traveler speeds. This re 
sults in lower costs in doffing and 
winding. Drafts can be higher as the 
greater uniformity of the fibers makes 
drafting less critical. Longer drafts 
create more fly and waste unless con- 
densers are used. 

A few comments might be helpful 
to those changing from cotton to syn- 
thetics. Don’t make an easy task hard. 
It really is not too difficult except for 
blending. While many mills have 
greatly improved their blending by 
going back to two process picking, the 
extra beating does the stock no good. 
Every beating adds neps. ‘A perfect sys- 
tem of blending and one-process pick- 
ing to form a good sheet is the ideal 
way to prepare a lap for the card. Roll 
laps and clearer waste can be largely 
overcome by the use of suitable con- 
densers. An adequate control of tem- 
perature and humidity is most neces- 
sary if static becomes troublesome. 


STAPLE LENGTH. It is generally be 
lieved that the longer we go in staple 
length, the greater the cost and the 
less the efficiency in spinning. Going 
from 24 in. to 3 in. in staple, usually 
results in more lap ups and clearer 
troubles, and in most cases does not 
give enough increase in strength to 
justify the change. Little, if anv, 3-in. 
staple is used on the cotton system cx 
cept experimentally. 

A mill properly equipped, with help 
trained to the new fibers, should snin 
varn from synthetics on the cotton 
svstem with larger packages, lower 
spindle speeds and higher roller speeds 
with a consequent saving in labor and 
power. 


PROCESSING WOOL ON THE COTTON 
SYSTEM. Tops of the finer grades of 


wool, not over 4 in. in length, have 
been spun into acceptable yarns, put- 
ting the top first through two drawing 
processes, then one or two roving proc 
esses, and then spinning into yarn, 
Except for.the long-range variations in 
the average top; very good, even yarns 
can be spun with only one process of 
roving. 

If yarns of standard quality are to 
be produced on such a very short proc. 
ess, more attention will have to be 
given to the manufacture of level tops 
than is now the custom. The roving 
and spinning process presents no un 
usual difficulty when the proper long 
or controlled draft mechanisms are 
used. It is probable that the roving 
tenders and spinners in time can oper- 
ate as many spindles as they do on 
cotton or synthetics. 

On cotton drawing, static on some 
tops makes the usual workload out of 
the question. As wool will not com- 
press like cotton or synthetics, due to 
its natural resilience, the weight in the 
sliver can will be much less, and frames 
will require more frequent doffing with 
consequent reduction of the number of 
machines per operative. Static will, no 
doubt, be largely eliminated, either by 
chemical treatment or by the applica- 
tion of radio-active material at critical 
places. 

It is almost uncanny to see sliver 
so charged with static that the electro- 
scope leaves fly apart if brought near 
it, completely freed of static if the 
radio-active strip is passed down the 
sliver about 4 in. away. 

Some very attractive yarns have been 
made from the shorter wools by using 
double carding on the cotton system. 
While lacking the parallelization of 
the fibers obtained from the combed 
top, the yarns appear to be of such 
character which, taken with their low 
cost, should make them of real com- 
mercial value. As is usual with double 
carded yarns, they have little of the 
long-range size variation that requires 
so much doubling and drafting to over 
come, 


This article is an abstract of the paper presented by Eugene C. 
Gwaltney before the American Association of Textile Technologists 
at the Nov. 7 meeting held at the Builders’ Club, New York. Harry 
Riemer, editor, Daily News Record, spoke at the same meeting on 


his experiences encountered and observations made of the textile 
and clothing problems in Japan and the Pacific theater of war. 
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* Cell room in a Chlorine plant of the Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation at Wyandotte, Michigan. Except for 
the hum of the enormous electric voltage, stillness reigns here. It’s truly a deathly stillness—for Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation Chlorine is at present government-allocated and largely devoted to the uses of war. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PRODUCERS OF CHEMICALS 








c. | SODA ASH CALCIUM CHLORIDE AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 
ts CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE DRY ICE 
ry BICARBONATE OF SODA HYDROGEN Other Organic and 
on | CALCIUM CARBONATE SODIUM ZINCATES Inorganic Chemicals 
ile 
ar. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION . WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN yandotte 
| REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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Providing for All 


Your Textile 
Cutting Needs 


The full line of Taylor-Stiles Tex- 
tile Cutting Machines includes 
types especially designed for each 
kind of textile fiber cutting. 


For Cutting Continuous Fibers 


(wet or dry). This machine can be 
set to cut fibers to any exact length, 
as in making rayon staple or in 
cutting fibers for blending with 
other fibers. 


For Cutting Tangled Fibers 


such as thread waste. We also 
make flock cutters and rag cutters 
for making shoddy. 

Taylor-Stiles Textile Cutters are 
made with various capacities to 
meet individual production re- 
quirements. 


Send for description of 
the machine for your spe- 
cific needs. Send sample 
of any fiber you wish to 
cut for demonstration. 


LL ata 


CUTTING MACHINES 4 KNIVES 


15 Bridge Street, Riegelsville, N. J. 
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FOR THE 
ASKING 


1. The use of the microscope as a tov! 
for the study of dyeing problems forms the 
text of Calco Technical Bulletin No. 770 
just announced by Calco Chemical Div., 
American Cyanamid Co. The bulletin is 
illustrated with color photomicrographs. 


2. “Knitting of Nylon," a 4-page folder 
containing valuable information for knit- 
ting foremen, has been published by Kali 
Mfg. Co. Practical suggestions on a num- 
ber of knitting problems such as humidity, 
lubrication, and cleaning are given. 


3. Power consumption of a spinning 
frame and some of the elements which 
influence it are discussed in the September 
issue of The Saco-Lowell Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Saco-Lowell Shops. Data 
obtained from a number of tests are pre- 
sented in chart form. 


4. Portable vacuum cleaners for use in 
industrial plants are described in Bulletin 
I’-4 issued by Allen Billmyre Co. The 
I’xidust line of cleaners is described and 
illustrated. 


5. “Color in the Plant," au article ap- 
pearing in the October issue of the Du- 
Pont Magazine, stresses the fact that color 
in the plant must be used only for the pur- 
pose of increasing efficiency. Colored 
photographs illustrate several textile plant 
ipplications. 


* 6. Leather belts as applicd in one large 


Rhode Island textile mill are described 
ind illustrated in a 4-page folder published 
by Graton & Knight Co. Technical data 
on pullevs and belts are given. 


7. A weatherproof exhauster which can 
be mounted on the roof of a building and 
which is operated by wind is described in 
Bulletin E-X-101 issued by Air Devices, 
Inc. Many applications of the exhauster 
ire illustrated. 


8. Variable speed control for production 
machines is discussed in a pocket-size book- 
let published by Reeves Pulley Co. De- 
signed for rapid presentation of text and 
illustrations, the booklet can be read in 12 
minutes 


9. Modern pH and chlorine control and 
their importance to industry are discussed 


MANUFACTURERS' 


BULLETINS 


READERS interested in literature re- 
viewed on this page may secure copies 
with time-saving coupon on page 246. 
Mark what you want on it and send It 
to Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Be sure to give 
your name and company connections. 


> 


in an 87-page handbook published by W 
Taylor & Co. The handbook also in- 
cludes descriptions of test sets. 


10. Friction sawing, said to be a new 
technique for cutting materials, is de- 
scribed in a new booklet released by the 
Machine Tool Div. of the DoAll Co. 
Photographs and charts are used to illus- 
trate the saws, the cutting rate, saw se- 
lection, etc. 


11. A directory of manufacturers lo- 
cated in San Francisco has been published 
by the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. The names, addresses, and types 
of manufacturing are listed for all local 
firms. 


12. Increasing textile education by a 
$2,000,000 campaign which it is currently 
sponsoring is discussed in a_ brochure 
published by the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute Foundation. The brochure is illus- 
trated, and facts are given on the impor- 
tance of the textile industry to the nation. 


13. A self-scouring wool-fiber lubricant, 
said to be adaptable to all phases of wool 
processing, is presented in a technical folder 
issued by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Charac- 
teristics of the lubricant and methods of 
ipplying it are described. 


14. A section-beaming machine for 
warping filament or spun yarns is de 
scribed in a folder published by Robert 
Reiner, Inc. Several features of the ma- 
chine are mentioned and illustrated with 
photographs. 


15. Removing tramp iron from the lines 
of textile processing machines by means 
of a non-electric magnetic separator is 
discussed in a 4-page illustrated folder 
published by the Eriez Mfg. Co. Installa- 
tions of the separators are illustrated and 
described. 


16. A high-pressure steam cleaner for 
use in a wide range of industrial applica- 
tions is presented in literature published 
by the Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. The 
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A constituent of N.S.A.E. 
5-—lsopropyl Napthalene Beta 
Sodium Sulphonate 


Ne ee AE 


By the ingenious combining of various atoms, Onyx Research 
is producing products of sterling merit, exceedingly efficient 
for the processing and finishing of textiles, N.S.A.E. is one of 
these Onyx products. A powerful penetrant, it re aes te) 
addition, the action of a dispersing agent, emulsifier and col- 
loidal film breaker. N.S.A.E. is highly concentrated, and thus, 
smaller amounts are required. It is successfully employed in. 
the processing of cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, jute, hemp and 
leather. Level shades are assured on piece goods, unions and 
pile fabrics. Exceptionally stable, it is not affected by hard 
water, acids, caustics or mordanting agents. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


DS? AG OFF Sane Haat. © Vege ah am On OM ve Je Sine 
Pe Ree Se dt a : 
F CHICAGO . ~ PROVIDENCE S CHARLOTTE 
pi CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,LTD~-MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, 
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RING TRAVELERS 





D—For Dependability 
D—For Dary 


The product and its’ performance 
are one and the same. Always De- 
pendable. 


This has been so for more than 
45 years and spinners and twisters the 
country over know that famous Dary 
Ring Travelers give not only depend- 
able but superior performances, 
every-time. 


They know too that Dary repre- 
sentatives are as dependable as the 
products they represent. 


Discover Dary dependability for 
yourself—see a Dary representative 


today. 


nl assed 
PROCESSED ~ 


SYMBOL OF SUPERIORITY 


* \ 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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FREE FOR THE ASKING 


LL, 


literature includes descriptions, illustra 


tions, and price lists. 


17. Corrosion in unit heaters and an ex 
planation of how it is minimized in the 
Murray line of grid heaters is discussed in 
a pocket-size booklet issued by the D. J. 
Murray Mfg. Co. Details of construction 
which aid corrosion resistance are pointed 
out. 


18. Comparative yarn tables calculated 
for several yarn-numbering systems and 
printed on a chart designed for conveni- 
ence of handling is being issued by the 
United Yarn Products Co. In addition 
to yarn numbers, the tables also give 
rayon-crepe yardage tables. 


19. Details of grease manufacture, char- 
acteristics, and uses are presented in ar- 
ticles appearing in the May and August, 
1945, issues of Lubrication published by 
The Texas Co. The lengthy discussions 
are illustrated with photographs and tables. 


20. A catalog on shuttles, which is said 
to be something of a textbook because of 
the thorough manner in which the subject 
has been treated, has been published by 
Southern Shuttles Div. Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. The catalog contains 40 pages and is 
well illustrated. 


21. Silver-alloy rings for joining pipe fit- 
tings to make them leakproof is the sub- 
ject of a booklet published by Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co. The advantages cited for 
these rings are illustrated and explained. 


22. Roller-chain belts for use as drive 
belts in industrial plants are described in 
an 8-page folder distributed by the Bald- 





win-Duckworth Div. The Chain Belt Co, 
Belt specifications and prices are given. 


23. Floating-disk clutches, provided with 
patented “separator” springs to prevent 
drag, abrasion, and heating in neutral, are 
presented in Catalog No. 45 published by 
the Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. The 
clutches are available in three types to 
meet a variety of industrial needs. 


24. A guide for emergency treatmen} 
of injured persons in industry is pro 
vided in the booklet “Standing Orders for 
First-Aid Workers in Industry” published 
by the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co, Supplies, records, arrangements 
of first-aid rooms, transportation of in 
jured persons, and emergency procedures 
are discussed. 


25. An Index to Calco Technical Bul 
letins, containing a short abstract of the 
subject matter of each bulletin, is being 
issued as Bulletin No. 761 by Calco Chem. 
ical Div. American Cyanamid Co. The 
purpose of the index is to provide the 
reader with a key to the information con- 
tained in the various bulletins. 


26. A silicone lubricant which is said to 
retain its consistency, resist chemicals and 
water, and to be non-volatile and inert is 
described in a 4-page folder published by 
Dow-Corning Corp. The literature con 
tains several comments from users. 


27. Paints and coating materials whox 
solid content is reduced in particle siz 
to 0.001 micron are described in a release 
by Protective Coatings, Inc. Known 3 
the Alkacite series, the coatings are avail 
able in several compositions for different 
purposes. 





PASTE IT ON A POSTCARD 


This mailing coupon is a convenient size to paste on a penny postcard. Circle 
the numbers of the catalogs you want which correspond to the numbers o 
the descriptive paragraphs. Fill out the coupon legibly and completely. 
Paste it on a postcard, or put it in an envelope if you prefer, and mail it to 


TEXTILE WORLD, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Bisanuabis freedom from heavy metal salts, the 
negligible amount of iron,—a maximum limit of 
5 ppm in Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate, and a maxi- 
mum limit of 15 ppm in Hooker Sodium Sulfide— 
are reasons why these Hooker Chemicals are so 
popular among dye chemists. 


This high purity, consistently maintained in every 
shipment, makes them especially desirable for use 
as reducing agents. These sulfides are employed 
with excellent results for selective reduction of one 
of several nitro groups in the same molecule. To 
eliminate the possible harmful effects of iron, 
Hooker Sulfides are extensively used in the prepara- 
tion of aminophenol, many of the anthraquinone 


W's What Hooker Sulfides Havent tot 
_that Make Them Important to You 


dyes, including acid, and nitro compounds such as 
acid Alizarin Blue SE, Developed Dyes, Rapidogen 
Dyes and Intermediates. 


Another way that Hooker Sulfides are used is for 
the introduction of sulfur in dye manufacture. They 
also serve as solvents in the removal of excess 
sulfur from dyes produced by a sulfur fusion. 


Because of their high purity, the need for settling, 
decanting and filtering is minimized and in many 
cases eliminated altogether, saving time and 


inconvenience. 


Let Hooker Sulfides improve your products, save 


valuable time and lower your costs. 

















Analysis 


Iron 





Analysis 


SODIUM SULFIDE, Na.S, a light yellow colored solid in flake form, 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Sodium Salts 


All Other Metal Salts 
Water of crystallization 
Shipping Containers 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE, NaSH, a light yellow colored solid in 
flake form. Soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Sodium Sulfhydrate 70 to 72% 
Sodium Hydroxide 0% 

Sodium Sulfide 0% 

Sodium Chloride 1% Max. 
Other Sodium Salts 1% Max. 
Iron 5 ppm Max. 
All Other Metals 1 ppm Max. 
Water of Crystallization 28 to 26% 


Shipping Containers 


60 to 62% 

1.5% Max. 

2.0% Max. 

15 ppm Max. 

1 ppm Max. 

36.5 to 34% 
Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 






Hooker’s Technical Staff is ready to work with you on the application of Hooker Chemicals to 


HOOKER 
CHEMICAIS 


8386 Caustic Soda 





New York, N. Y. 
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* 


4 Forty-seventh St. 


your processes. Technical Data Sheets and samples of Hooker Sulfides will be sent you when 
requested on your letterhead. 


HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, New York 


Tacoma, Wash, Wilmington, Calif. 


Muriatic Acid 
Bleaching Powder 


Ferric Chloride 
Paradichlorbenzene 
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Section of the American Associatioj 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists x 
the Victory meeting in Charlotte 


Skein dyeing for yarns 


chairman Sydney M. Cone, Proximity t 
Mills finishing plant, Lyman, S. C. 
Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C 
N. C., was again chosen custodian 
rn 
ery. The destruction of the textile in treasurer. ‘Technical symposiums 9 
reaching the Department of Com- 
a R N D Y 7 | i" 4 merce. A summary for the combined Myers, North Carolina Finishing Co. 
destroyed, or 29%; and 42,306 cotton — Ville, Va; and Dr. R. E. Rupp. Chair 
c High Point, N. C., Leon Guigo 
textile industry where 718,076 woolen N. C., 
for many specialties. ley Institute, Manchester, England 


N. C., Oct. 13. Counselors selecte; 
for the coming year were: retiring 
Print Works, Greensboro, N. C.;: D; 
R. E. Rupp, superintendent, Pacif 
and Samuel L. Hayes, the Ciba Co 
Charlotte, N. C. John B. Neeley ¢ 
FO a R ae) y was reelected secretary, and A. } 
‘Thompson of the Ciba Co., Charlott 
Roy L. Beauregard of Fairforest Finish 
Destruction of German Textile Machin- !1g Co., Spartanburg, S. C. was electei 
A C 7 i fy | 7 dustry of Germany during the war has piece-goods dyeing and hosiery dyeing 
been considerable, according to reports featured the afternoon session. Lead 
ing the first discussion were Jame 
Northern and Southern zones shows Salisbury, N. C.; R. J. ‘Tyrrell, Rive 
that 2,106,606 cotton spindles were side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan 
looms. or 28%. Vhe rayon and silk men of the hosiery discussion wer 
weaving industry sustained a loss of R. H. Smith, Melrose Hosiery Milk 
11,076 looms, or 32%. ‘The greatest , 
relative damage occurred in the wool. Waldensian Hosiery: Mills, Valde 
: and W. W. Gluyas, Cloverdalj 
put up in that form and and worsted spindles were destroyed, Dye Works, High Point, N. C. D: 
equaling 61.5%; and 10,658 woolen Frederick ‘T. Peirce, formerly of Shit 
looms, or 68%. In addition to actual 
and now director of research at Norti 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C 


destruction, machinery loss is a con 
tinuing factor, due to exposure and 


Package dyeing for looting. The extent of destruction in Was the principal speaker in the ev 


It ming. Dr. Peirce’s subject was “Tes 
tile Science as a Branch of Huma 
Ecology.” 


the Eastern zone is not known. 


arn fr 
Y a eS OF may be assumed to be considerable. 
tubes, and where large ; : , 

Piedmont Chemists Meet. Leland G 


batches are wanted. \tkins, of Southern Dyestuff Co. and May Supply Rayon Plants for Indi 
Wyss L. Barker, of National Aniline Henry Von Kohorn, vice-president @ 00 

Co., were elected chairman and vice Oscar Kohorn & Co., New York, i 

* chairman respectively of the Piedmont making an industrial survey of Indi 


OP¢ 


2 " one 

Leste 5 4 ae rodu 
. ff » Bans 

A ' Fee on ecau 


CORPORATION a = r lis 
f ie, : es Re. spe! 

ion 
Dyers and Converters of Syn- — 
thetic Yarns for All Industries hing { 
Nope 
Plant at Providence 1, R. I. } labor 


BRANCH OFFICES: : <= | pe . OTHE! 
Empire State Bldg., 5th Ave. . we 


New York 1 . e | 
3701 North Broad St. 
Philadelphia 40 


* 


OFFICERS of the Piedmont Section of AATCC at recent Charlotte meeting. Standing, | 
to right, Leland G. Atkins, newly elected chairman; Henry B. Dixon, councilor; Roy L. i 
regard, treasurer. Sitting, left to right, John B. Neeley, secretary; Sidney M. Cone, vei 
chairman; Wyss L. Barker, vice-chairman. 
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Photographs courtesy Caron Spinning Co.. Manufacturers of “Korspun” 


ir Indic 


‘100% Saponifiable NOPCO CP SOLUBLE helps make top quality yarn 


nf Ind: 
OPCO CP SOLUBLE combines those properties parts a drag equal to that of Olive Oil. Reduces 
o necessary for effective—efficient—and economical static. Residual oil content usually well under 
roduction through all stages of yarn manufacture. 5%, thus permitting level dyeing and _ brilliant 
Because this low viscosity oil is easily and thoroughly clear-toned shades. Safe for top, yarn or goods 
lispersed in emulsion, it assures uniform lubrica- grey storage and resin finishes for shrinkproofing. 
ion—minimizes fiber breakage—acts as a binder to Resists oxidation. Leaves no rancid odor in finished 
prevent fly and waste in combing, drafting, and spin- goods. Write for more complete information. 
ning for greater economy. Being 100% saponifiable, 
Nopeo CP Soluble goes far in saving soap costs and NATIONAL Oi Propucts Co.. Harrison, New Jersey 


labor in scouring time. Branches: 


OTHER ADVANTAGES! NOPCO CP SOLUBLE im- Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO CP SOLUBLE 


bs 100% Saponifiable Worsted Oil 


i” I 


a {Up EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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speed production now! 


and PRODUCTIMETERS 


will help you maintain accurate pro- 
duction control as you begin work on 
that tremendous backlog for post war 
needs. Throughout various textile 
processing and manufacture, Produc- 
timeters give exact measurement in 
teet and yards ... provide records for 
time study and control... they’re 
ruggedly built, precision designed 
to meet heavy production demands. 


Illustrated: High speed Lineal 
Measuring Counter, Model 5-T-8-1, 
with swivel jointed bracket, per- 
mitting both wheels to ride even- 
ly on the material at all times. 


You'll find the Productimeter line com- 
plete... comprising Rotary, Stroke, Lin- 
eal Measuring, and Loom Pick Counters. 


Send for Textile Counter Catalogs 


Pick Counters, No. 5 
Yardage Counters No. 6 
Revolution Counters No. 8 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


1931 N. Buffum St. 131 Orange St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, R. I. 


Model 5-SD-7-1 
End Drive Rotary 
Productimeter.. . 
small, durable... 
meets a variety 
of needs. 
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relating to the installation of rayon 
yarn plants, according to the Eastern 
Economist of New Delhi. Before the 
war, India imported most of its rayon 
yam from Japan. With the elimina- 
tion of Japan from competition in that 
field, there is no reason why India 
should not be able to build up an 
indigenous rayon industry, Mr. Kohorn 
indicated. Most of the chemicals re- 
quired for the industry are produced 
there. At first sulphite wood pulp can 
be imported from Scandinavia, Canada, 
and the U. S. But later, production 
may be switched over to Indian cellu- 
lose. The services of American chem- 
ists, engineers, and foremen will be 
necessary in the initial stage to operate 
the plants, but subsequently they could 
be replaced by trained Indian per- 
sonnel. The rayon industry has vast 
potentialities for India and industrial- 
ists there look forward to production 
of high quality yarn with Indian capi- 
tal, Indian labor, and Indian raw ma- 
terials. 


New Textile Association. Trade execu- 
tives meeting at New York on Oct. 
23 ushered in a new trade association 
to be known as the Upholstery & 
Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. A temporary board of directors 
and officers were elected to serve until 
the first annual meeting which will be 
held in New York the early part of 
December. Permanent offices will be 
set up in New York and a paid execu- 
tive appointed who will devote his 
entire time to the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. Directors elected are: Albert 
J. Bartson, Albert J. Bartson, Inc.; 
Harold W. Burton, Moss Rose Mfg. 
Co.; H. E. Carls, Neisler Mills, Inc.; 
Melvin H. Deutsch, Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co.; P. W. Fowler, Blackstone Plush 
Mills, Inc.; V. T. Harper, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc.; Allen S. 
Hatcher, Northampton Textile Co.; 
R. C. Hinchman, Mercer Textile Co.; 
Jos. A. Kaufman, Kaufman Plush Co.; 
Robert E. Nicholson, La France In- 
dustries; R. H. Rabbitt, Jordan Mills, 
Inc.; M. H. Stern, Albermarle Weav- 
ing Co.; H. A. Sobel, Quaker Pile 
Fabric Corp.; Wm. C. Torkington, 
Southern Pile Fabric Co., Inc.; and 
Jud E. Williams, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. 
Mr. Nicholson was elected chairman 
and Mr. Hinchman, secretary. 


Synthetic Fiber Production in Germany. 
The production of synthetic fiber in- 
creased greatly in Germany during the 
war, necessitated by the lack of natural 
fibers such as cotton and wool. Re- 
ports obtained by the Department of 
Commerce show that synthetic staple- 
fiber production successively increased 
from 8,000 metric tons in 1933 to 


160,000 tons in 1938, and by 194 
had reached 315,000 tons. Syntheti 
filament-yarn production also ip 
creased, but not so rapidly as di 
staple fiber. In 1933, filament-yam 
production amounted to 30,000 metric 
tons, by 1938 it reached 62,000 tons 
and finally in 1943 it climbed to 102, 
000 tons. The major types of syn. 
thetic fiber produced were Zellwolk 
“B”, cotton-type staple fiber; Zellwolk 
“S$”, wool-type staple fiber; and Kun 
seide, filament yarn. By process, ap 
proximately 80% of all synthetic fiber 
production was viscose, 17% cupram- 
monium, and 3% acetate. In 1944 
there were 32 synthetic staple-fiber 
plants in all of Germany, 18 of which 
were located in the Northern and 
Southern zones, and 14 in the Eastem 
zone. It is reported that there wa 
considerable damage to these plants, 
and extensive repairs will be needed. 
It is thought, however, that all the 
plants can be restored within six to 
twelve months. 


Avondale Shares Profit as Pension Basis, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., have 
set up an employees’ profit-sharing 
trust which is in effect a pension plan. 
Eligible employees become members 
of this trust fund under terms of an 
agreement between the company and 
the First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala. No contributions are made 
by employees. The company contrib- 
utes annually an amount equal to 5% 
of its net earnings, before Federal and 
State income and profits taxes, up to 
$1,000,000; and 30% of such net eam: 
ings in excess of $1,000,000, but the 
total not exceeding 15% of the total 
compensation of members in each 
year. Members receive units or credits 
on the basis of one for each full year of 
previous service and one for each $100 


DOWN-LIKE, superfine glass fibers, with 
average diameters as small as 0.00005 in 
were used during the war for sound and heat 
insulation in the B-29's. Sample of this batt 


of Fiberglas is shown. The heat-insulating 
properties of the fibers, and their extremely 
light weight, provide a basis for use as inner 
linings for comforters, sleeping bags, mittems, 
hunting jackets and other cold weather, 
door clothing. The Fiberglas Corp. is explor 
ing the possibility of using the fibers in pil- 
lows and mattresses as a replacement fo 
organic materials now used. 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 


MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 
* 
W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


_ KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in Printing . . . higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions... 

excellent wash fastness. 


























. Complete uniform product. 


no = 


Size easily removed. 
Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 


‘No softeners required. 


Easily prepared. 


On &» © 


. Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you’re weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it, 
prove for yourself that CETASIZE is the 
answer to your filament acetate warp 
sizing problem. 


ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 





A TEXTILE STARCH FOR 
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EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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Make the most 
of capabilities you have 


for a more successful career 
a richer personality 
a happier life 


Write your own 
and happiness 
your own best 
plan for life! 


EARN from this stimulating book quick 

steps for developing the ten vital per- 
sonality qualities scientifically proved more 
important than technical skills in making 
the most of your life. Learn how to make 
a workable plan for living. See how you 
can overcome your handicaps, rid yourself 
of self-pity and fears, become a_ positive 
person directing your abilities and oppor- 
tunities toward a more successful and hap- 


pier life. 
Just Published! 


Make the Most 
of Your Life 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 
Whittlesey House Publication 


240 pages, 51/2 x 8, $2.00 


ARVE your own best life with the tools 

at hand! Here are tests to help you 
estimate your own personality strength and 
short-comings — step-by-step methods and 
vivid examples from the stories of key men 
in many fields to show the fundamental 
principles upon which achievement is based. 


ticket to 
develop and 
qualities to 


success 
strengthen 
achieve your 


This book makes it an adventure to analyze and plan your 
life, and shows you how to make a practical timetable for 
moving ahead, one step at a time, in the right direction 
toward control of your destiny—through developing the 
initiative, originality, imagination, perseverence, enthus 
jasm, judgment and memory that you already have. 

. o 
Giving you: 
10 steps for a workable plan for life 
a 3-point program for stick-to-itiveness 
3 steps for developing creative imagination 
7 musts for the successful leader 
a seven-day plan for winning friends 

. and many other step-by-step programs 


See a copy 10 days FREE 


Begin now to 
Make the Most 
of Your Life 


Send 
this on- 
approval coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


Lurton’s Make the Most of Your Life for 10 
In 10 days I will send 
return book postpaid 


Send me 
days’ examination, on approval 
$2.00, plus few cents postage, or 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Company 


TW-11-4 


Position 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


a 


of the current year’s actual compensa- 
tion received by the member. Pay- 
ments proportional to the credits are 
made when employees reach the re- 
tiring age of 65, are totally disabled, 
die, or under other specified condi- 
tions. Payment may be lump sum or 
on annuity basis. 


Deering, Milliken Announces Color Film. 
A narrated color-film showing opera- 
tions involved in the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics by the woolen division 
of Deering, Milliken & Co., was 
viewed by over 1,400 persons at a din 
ner given by this company at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Oct 23. This film required one year 
to make, and is one of the most de- 
tailed yet to be produced. It starts 
with the blending of the wool stock 
and proceeds through all operations to 
the final end-uses of the fabrics. ‘The 
film is available for educational 
purposes. 


Statistics on Sweaters. According to 
government reports, 552,784 doz. 
sweaters, knitted jackets, jerseys, and 
pullovers went into military and ci- 
vilian wear for men during the first 
quarter of 1945. During this same 
period 604,194 doz. went to women’s 
and misses’* wear. These figures rep 
resent the production of 720 firms. 


Dies from Wire Mesh Fabric. _Print- 
ing, embossing, and pebbling on fab- 
rics may be effected by using inex 
pensive dies made from Monel wire- 
mesh fabric by the recently patented 
Oldofredi process (Patent No. 2,370,- 
186). These wire dies can be made in 
any length and width. Effects such as 
watermarks and moire backgrounds 
can be achieved by imposing two 
masters on the same wire-mesh die. 


Lists 75 German Synthetic Yarns. Ger- 
man technical information gathered 
from 20 plants producing synthetic 
fibers appears in a 224-page report 
issued last month by the Office of 
Publication Board, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. A 
summary of this full report was given 
in New York by L. L. Leach of F. T. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
earlier in’ the month = (TExTILE 
Wortp, October, page 139). Prop- 
ertics of over 75 German synthetic 
varns are listed in addition to descrip- 
tions of plants, processes, materials. 


Callaway’s 25-Year Club. Callaway 


Mills, LaGrange, Ga., formed a 25- 
Year Club last month at a dinner 
mecting of 25-year men presided over 
by A. B. Edge, Jr., recently elected 
Callaway president. An emblem was 


presented to each employee of 25 
vears or more of service, and it was 
announced that members of this group 
are to receive annually four weeks 
vacation with pay. R. L. Farrar, of 
Unity Spinning Plant, was elected first 
president of the 25-Year Club; T. B. 
Kersey, of HDV Division, vice presi- 
dent; John D. Harris, of Manchester 
Plant, secretary and treasurer. 


Trion's First 100 Years. [rion Co, 
Trion, Ga., recently celebrated its 
100th birthday with a week of events. 
Called ‘Centennial Week”, it in- 
cluded a barbecue and a pageant de- 
picting the history of Trion. The firm 
was cstablished by Judge Spencer 
Marsh, Andrew P. Allgood, and Col. 
W. K. Briers as a thread mill, though 
it very soon added looms. In an 1850 
census it was listed as having 864 
spindles, 10 looms, and 45 operatives. 
‘The mill was destroyed by fire in 1875 
but immediately rebuilt. Benjamin D. 
Riegel became president in 1912. Tr- 
on’s present equipment comprises 90,- 
888 spindles and 2,358 looms. 


Textile Design Prize Winners. Prize 
winners in Second Annual Interna- 
tional ‘Textile Exhibition, sponsored 
by the art department in The Wom- 
an’s College, Greensboro, N. C., and 
shown during November in Weather 
spoon Art Gallery of the college: 
Woven textiles—Robert D. Sailors, 
Cranbrook Art Academy, Bloomfield 
Hill, Mich., first prize, a rug in 
chartreuse, using Greek fret design. 
Printed textiles—Norvella M. Weise, 
San Francisco, Calif., first, geometric 
thythms of brown on tan. Synthetic 
division—Lea Van P. Miller, Berkeley, 
Calif., first, saran, rayon and cotton 
combined in plaid design, chartreuse 
in color. 


M. I. T. Alumni to Meet. ‘The Technol- 
ogy Club of New York will hold its 
annual alumni banquet at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York on Dec. 5. The 
dinner is in honor of Dr. Karl T. 
Compton who is completing his fif- 
teenth year as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Bradley Dewey, president of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., and 
A. Warren Norton, president of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association, will in 
troduce Dr. Compton. 


Chicago Tribune Style Show. The sixth 
annual Chicago Tribune fashion show- 
ings were held Oct. 25 and 26 i 
the WGN _ main studio, Chicago. 
‘The women’s apparel division offered 
$5,000 in cash prizes and the Teen 
Age division offered $1,350. 
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OAKI 
PI ALy ra aa UTNE 


ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


CLEANING SIZE BOXES 
AND KETTLES QUICKLY! 


Wheat starch, glycerine, gelatin and 
other deposits can be speedily re- 
moved from size boxes and kettles 
when you employ this widely-used 
Oakite technique. 


First, make up a solution of Oakite 
Composition No. 22 in your mixing 
kettle. Permit to soak. Then, pump 
to storage vat and size box. You 
will find that the effective detergent 
action of Oakite Composition No. 22 
does a thorough job. . . that this 
Oakite method saves time .. 
effort. 


Complete operational details gladly 
mailed on request. 
There is no obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


TE 





MATERIALS @ METHODS FOR EV 


Greenville and Northern 


Railway Company 


Plans for 


plant 


industrial 


location should 


. reduces | 


include investigation of 
the territory served by 


the Greenville and 
Northern Railway. 


The textile plants of 
Renfrew Bleachery 
Brandon 


and S&S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., are 


(Division of 


Corporation) 


served exclusively by 


this railroad. 


areenville and Northern Railway Company, 


Box 598, Greenville, S. C. 
end « criptive survey 
a4 sashane 


A 


EN TILE 


of industrial 


(PSR SE RESETS SESE REE ke 


Booklet 


ing a 


contain- 
survey of 
sites and describing 
the 


advantages and op- 


many unique 


portunities availa- 
ble, including water 
supply, electricity, 
sewage and waste 
disposal, etc. will 
be sent upon re- 


quest. 
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PUT THIS 
INDUSTRIAL 


Amazing economies are typi- 
cal of CARBOMATIC Infra-Red 
installations now in use in 
many textile plants. We sug- 
gest that you investigate the 
possibilities of this modern 
industrial giant. 


Our engineering department 
will be glad to show you how 
CARBOMATIC Infra-Red can 
revolutionize your heating 
methods. 


UCN 





If it’s Infra-Red... 
Be Sure it's CARBOMATIC! 






DRYING 







CURING 






CARBONIZING 
SINGEING 








65% 


OF OUR 
ORDERS 








ARE 






REPEATS 





DIVISION 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


117 WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Also—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
In Canada—Canadian Textile ‘Engrg. Ltd. - es 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, P,Q. 
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Scott & Williams, New . 
York, N. Y.—Prize winners in 
the Scott & Williams contest 
for a name for the new no-scam 
nylon “stocking of the future,” 
with special toe and heel fea- 
tures, have been announced. 
They are, first prize, $1,000 
war bond, Sigmund Iwanski, 
Toledo, Ohio; second prize, 
$500 war bond, Helen M. 
Stikeman, Providence, R. I; 
third prize, $300 in war bonds, 
Barbara M. Newton, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada. 

























National Ring Traveler Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has appointed 
Henry A. Carter to succeed J. 
Mayhew Wood, who has re- 
signed after being associated 


with the company as salesman , 
for the last ten years. Mr. Wood JOHN R. SCHENCK, who will 


oe Supe os be in charge of the new branch 
er St i eee office at Charlotte, N. C., just 
ae — ? sess Jersey, established by Proctor & Schwartz, 
Pennsylvania, and some points ne, Philadelphia, in the Wilder 
in Maryland. Mr. Carter has Building. Mr. Schenck, lately o 
been with this company for major in the Army Air Corps, 
21 years. was associated before the war 

with the agency which formerly 


rs Morton Machine Works, page we Proctor & Schwart 
' . - <e Columbus, Ga., has been re in Charlotte. 
Chemical Specialties, ; joined by Harry C. Jackson, 

















More than thirty 


years’ experience in 












the manufacture of 











major in the Army, who has Whitin Machine Works, 
¥ | just received his discharge. Ma- Charlotte, N. C., have awarded 
Dyestuffs and Dye , jor Jackson, who served as air- contract to McDevitt & Street 





craft maintenance-engineering Co., for construction of a 


woods for the Textile a | officer, has resumed his work building to cost about $275,- 


as registered professional me- 000. Plans were prepared by 
Allied Trades 








| chanical engineer. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., architects and en- 
gincers. Eight months will be 
required to complete. 














L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
Textile Chemicals Division, 
New York, has added to its 
field technical staff Charles 
Fickinger, until recently licu- 
tenant in the chemical warfare 
division of the Army, and 
Edwin P. Johnstone, research 
chemist. Mr. Fickinger will 
cover Gcorgia, Alabama and 
Ve ¥! : eee Mississippi, with headquarters 
: ¢ hes Rech in Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 
ocak Alaa A eV WORKS: é 5 ea Johnstone, a Cnidaee of Lo 
2 4 th ; Trateck Cat cS ye well Textile Institute, for some 
aad dats sasha 29 pti fe i Y m | L. C. PLAEHN, lately promoted Yeats a mill chemist, and ‘- 
9 ‘tate Now ears - co eae Be ¥ 4 | 6hby Bor niGelmes Co., Rockford, mer technical representative for 
ris ie aA) hy a ba) wireaty” eT RRA Sie I, o southeastern district American Gena & Chem- 
sedhicdetealatede Bo ndaehbellde aa 4 ay manager for automatic controls, ical Corp., will work in con- 
ere tae air distribution equipment, and junction with the division's 
~ —— uM — ohh New England district manager, 
es cbee ve., reenviiie, 
S.C. Mr. Plaehn has been with rote i agra brother of 
Barber-Co/man since 1930, hav- Se 
ing been branch manager of the 
ication office ahr taking Amold, Hoffman & Co, 
| the position as eastern district Inc., Providence, R. I., have 
| field engineer. appointed Leonard G. Tubbs 
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TEETER cue, © Cmmpey 


SIEM ile Pe leet Lele eae etre INCORPORATED 
ieee lo EMULE 4-)il eee) eet 
Here is the all-purpose moisture testing instrument you have 
been waiting for. 


Each button of the electrode is individually spring-cushioned 


to allow maintenance of contact regardless of contour — no 
points to break off or injure surface. It is completely portable, 
and can be operated by anyone. 

The same exacting scientific research and precise engineering 
development that have made L-2 (lumber) and V-2 (veneer) 
models of Moisture Register the standard in their fields make 


the new model K-2 an accurate, dependable addition to this 
famous line. Write today for complete information, specify- 


ing type of material and per cent range 37 y r oO U Fe T 4 A Vv E N U E 
Direct yeading of moisture content you wish to test.— 
dial shows mois- Moisture Register Co., Dept. G, 133 North 


f: Garfi ( 7 i ia. 
“aaacuaeaee arfield Avenue, Alhambra, California ig E A Y ao ed a . 1 0 & 


or Rolls 
Cloth in Bolts 


Lumber 

Plaster L- N ° Y ° 
+ « « and many 

other materials 


Check Credits 


Cask Sates 


Absorb Credit Losses 


yaa 


wT TP aL) a 


the Extractor of the Future 
3 CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The Reliable Turbomatic 


THE PARKS TURBOMATIC SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZER is ‘‘dia-fram-atic’’ (as are fuel 
pumps in automobiles). 

“Dia-fram-atic’’ cleaning mechanism, 
with positive, straight line construction, 
is the best insurance against sticking. 
Does away with stuffing-boxes. Prevents 
leakage of expensive compressed air. 


With air and water ports cleaned 
simultaneously by this simple, positive 
arrangement, quality and quantity of 
evaporation will continue after years of 
active work. 


No piping changes. The ; 
self-cleaning Turbomatic ~~ _ 
interchangeable with earlier ~~ 
and other models. 


(> 


Parks-Cramer Company 
Se 


i 1 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 


NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


SL 


as northern sales manager. Mr.. 
Tubbs will make his head- 
quarters in New York, and 
will have general sales super- 
vision of all territory north of 
Washington, D. C. W. Ches- 
ter Cobb, lately a captain in 
the Army, has rejoined the 
Armold-Hoffman staff as south- 
ern sales manager, with head 

quarters at Charlotte, N. C. 
He will have general sales su- 
pervision of all territory south 
of Washington. 


Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, 
N. J., has appointed Kenneth 
J. Broden as New England 
district manager. William A. 
Green has been appointed 
technical representative with 
headquarters in Providence, 
as Ta. 


Lombard Machine Co., W or- 
cester, Mass., has leased 27,000 
sq. ft. of space in the old 
‘Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. plant in Providence, R. I. 


EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., 
Danielson, Conn., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Montreal, Canada, 
has reopened its rubber plant 
at Danielson with its former 
manager, J. E. Moe, in charge. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 
New York—A. R. McCleary 
managing director of the Cana 
dian afhliate, Stein-Hall, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, has resigned 
and David McGill has been 


named general manager. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., 
plans a 18-story office building 
to be erected at Tenth and 
Tatnall St. as an addition to 
the Nemours Building. Con- 
struction will start next spring, 


ODIS E. STEVENS, who has re- 
turned to the Carolina territory 
as industrial V-belt sales rep- 
resentative for The Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. His 
headquarters have been trans- 
ferred from Atlanta to Charlotte, 
N.C 


DR. VICTOR E. WELLMAN, who 
on Jan. 1, 1946, will join the de- 
velopment department staff of 
the Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. He will also serve 
as technical advisor to the sales 
department on matters relating 
to intermediates and chemicals. 
He is presently with R. W. Greeff 
& Co., Inc. and was for 15 years 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


and the new structure will be 
completed by the spring of 
1947. A preliminary estimate 


of the cost is $3,000,000. 


Graton & Knight, Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Sam P 
Dixon of Birmingham, Ala., as 
its representative in Georgia, 
most of Alabama, Eastern Flor- 
ida and in 15 counties of Ten- 
nessee. Since his discharge from 
the Army, Mr. Dixon has re- 
ceived a training course at the 
Graton & Knight plant 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has added to its sales and 
service department Fred Winc- 
coff of Greensboro, N. C., who 
for 13 years was connected with 
the Proximity Mfg. Co., White 
Oak Mills, in the weaving de- 
partment. Mr. Winecoff will 
travel in North Carolina and 
Virginia. He will work with 
George B. Snow, who has been 
with the company for 32 years. 


American Wringer Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. has added 
Harry E. Perry, for several years 
sales manager of the Providence 
Mill Supply Co., to its organi- 
zation as manager of the Tex- 
tile Specialties Department. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.—Norman R. Peterson, 
after three years in the United 
States Army, has returned to 
take up new duties with the 
Dow company, specializing im 
development work on some of 
the newer Dow coatings de- 
rived from styrene and Saran. 


Warwick Chemical Co., 
West Warwick, R. I. has 
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SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 
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Maximum width of cloth with minimum tension. Mini- 
mum wear on surface of expander. For all types of 


fabrics from rayon marquisettes to tire cord. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42-W Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


Vier would you 


bila a BALL <a 
PY hidete ue hire 





Split Ballbearings may be used today where solid race bearings 
cannot be installed, opening up a wide field for anti-friction 
bearing applications. The inner and outer races of the Split 
Ballbearing are fractured by a patented process and bolted 
together with taper-shank, headless screws, permitting installa- 
tions as shown above. 


Split Ballbearings are manufactured under the high- 
est precision standards for accuracy in operation and 
trouble-free service. In many machine tool applica- | 
tions they can easily be the lowest cost bearings § 
in the long run. 


Obtainable in ball or roller radial types, or thrust type / 


Investigate! Write for catalog TW-115 


“DIVISIBLE RACE BEARINGS: 


Ca 
TIGR PV TP eT ed 


LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE..U.S. A. 
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A GOOD WATER-REPELLENT 


% There are distinct advantages in 
using TRUKON. Fabrics treated with 
TRUKON are made uniformly water- 
repellent, spot and perspiration-resistant 
and wear-resistant. It has excellent pene- 
trating power and provides uniform dis- 
tribution during application. TRUKON 
is miscible in cold water — it is simple 
and easy to use — requires no special 
equipment Postwar consumer de- 
mand will extend the application of 
water repellents to a great variety of 
fabrics. All the aids-to-selling that this 
implies are obtained in full measure by 


using TRUKON. 


Hart Products Corp. e Manufacturing Chemists 
1440 New York 18, N. Y. 


HART PRODUCTS 
eee My igs 


Broadway, 


TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Our laboratories are at your service to 
help solve your processing and finishing 
problems. Practical demonstrations in your 
own plant conducted upon request. 











THE COUNTRY OVER, IT RAINS ONE DAY OUT OF THREE 
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how to 
safeguard 
against 


spotty bleaching 


Year after year textile mills have used this 
proved formula for safeguarding fabrics against uneven 
colors and spotty bleaching. 

SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is an effective water condi- 
tioner and bleaching agent that is both economical and 
versatile. Its controlled quality, highest standard of purity, 
and dependable uniformity are your assurance of better 


performance every time. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compan) 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFiCEts: ——————— 


Boston e 


t Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 


NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


added Oliver L. Bennett, for- 
merly of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., to its technical sales staff 
at the Rock Hill, S. C., plant. 
Mr. Bennett, a graduate of 
Clemson College, scrved his 
apprenticeship with Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C. He was 
subsequently associated with 
Southern Bleachery, Taylors, 
S. C., and Trion Co., Trion, 
Ga. Warwick Chemical Co. 
has cstablished the Warwick 
Chemical Foundation as a me- 
morial to company cmployces 
who gave their lives during the 
war. The chicf function of the 
foundation will be to promote 
research and _ cducation in 
chemistry by providing scholar- 
ships to graduate chemistry stu- 
dents in a number of colleges. 


Morton Chemical  Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has ap- 
pointed Dr. B. G. Zimmerman 
as technical director. He has 
been for the last cight ycars in 
the Rescarch Division of Gen- 
cral Aniline Works, Grasselli, 
N. J. Morton Chemical Co. is 
just now completing the re- 
building and re-cquipping of its 
plant following the fire of 
July, 1944. 


Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of United States Rub- 
ber Co., has appointed Stephen 
H. Tyng, formerly of the com- 
pany’s Institute, W. Va., syn- 
thetic rubber plant to its tech- 
nical sales organization handling 
latex, Lotol, dispersions and 
latex chemicals. He will make 
his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Boston. office, and will 
cover the New England arca. 


ig | 


GEORGE L. ROOT, who has 
joined the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky., as a develop- 
ment engineer on aluminum fex- 
tile applications. Mr. Root previ- 
ously had been employed by the 
American Magnesium Corp. as a 
development engineer and by the 
Aluminum Co. of America. His 
headquarters will be at Reynolds’ 
New York office, 19 East 47th St. 


ELMER C. BERTOLET, who has 
joined the Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., as tech- 
nical director. He was formerly 
with the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute os head of the department 
of chemistry and dyeing for 34 
years. During the war, Mr. Berto- 
let was senior technologist in the 
textile section, Research & De- 
velopment Branch, Engineering 
Division, Jeffersonville, Ind., QM 
Depot. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York, held its 1945 Victory 
Conferences in New York and 
Chicago last month. Discus- 
sions covered many low-cost, 
time-saving techniques for han- 
dling such textile-mill mainte- 
nance tasks as controlling and 
preventing formation of slime 
and lime scale deposits in hu- 
midifying equipment; stcam- 
cleaning of large machincry, 
dye vats, slasher drums; power- 
plant cleaning and de-scaling 
operations; cleaning loom har- 
nesses, heddles, warp rings; 
cleaning tenter chains and 
clamps; and other maintenance, 
cleaning, and related opera- 
tions. The newly-developed 
Oakite-vapor clcaning unit, 
was described and discussed. 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukce, Wis., has named 
Arthur R. Tofte as manager of 
its advertising and public rela- 
tions department. He succeeds 
George J. Callos, who resigned. 


Brown Instrument Co., Phil- 
adelphia—Marshall B. Taft, for- 
merly of the Aero Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., has been made assist- 
ant to Henry F. Dever, presi- 
dent of the Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia industrial di- 
vision of Honeywell. 


Hercules Powder Co., Hope- 
well, Va., has announced a 
$30,000,000 three-year con- 
struction program which will 
maintain employment at 10, 
000, as compared with the 
1939 total of 5,750. The com- 
pany will double its cellulose- 
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Saylor Loom 


— HIGH SPEED — EFFICIENT — 


Low cost of upkeep and sim- 
plicity are two of the outstanding 
features of this loom. 

We design and build these 
looms to suit your requirements. 

A strictly uniform tension. Au- 
tomatic stop on all threads, 

Complete and adjustable ten- 
sion of the warp threads while the 
loom is in motion. 

Easy, smooth and light heddle 
action, which opens the threads 
so the shuttle may pass freely. 

One operator can attend a 
large number of machines. 

This loom is built with 2 or 4 
shuttles, giving the highest pro- 
duction possible. 





Material and workmanship throughout are the best. It is a high- 
class weaving machine. 


A loom covering is the best and most desirable for hoses, cables, 
etc. Ask about "SAYLORTUBE.” 


Write for detailed description. 


FRANK D. SAYLOR & SON 


13095 GREELEY AVE., DETROIT 3, MICH. 


“x Ser ’ s re 
) ae £ oOo P ¢ Oo oO 7 = oa e er 


130-156 River Road So. Rep. L. E.. Wooten 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 
o oe 
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Reg. U.S 
Patent Office 


Doc Steelstrap is back from the war! 
Now your individual needs come first! 
To thousands of manufacturers for whom 
Doc Steelstrap is a symbol of friendly, 
efficient service, this is good news. 


Doc is again available to prescribe Acme 
methods of package reinforcement and 
bracing of carload shipments—to effect 
lower distribution costs and assure maxi- 
mum product protection. Write or call 
any Office. 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS 


A prompt, efficient service —~ 


3 Bearby - +. removing 4ll credit 


risk and collection expense. 


ATLANTA 


al 


“NEXT DOOR TO EVERY MILL 


IN THE SOUT 


NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


acetate production by purchase 
of facilities at Parlin, N. J., 
from the Defense Plants Corp. 
An addition to the Brunswick, 
Ga., plant, to be completed by 
April 1, will expand naval stores 
by 20%. Other additions and 
improvements are planned at 
the purified chemical cotton 
plant at Hopewell. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
New York—James A. Sorrells, 
Jr., who has received his dis 
charge from the Army, has re 
joined the company and _te- 
established his headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C. where he is 
cngaged in service work among 
the Southern mills. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has pro- 
moted George A. Fowles, for 
merly manager of electric wire 
and cable insulating materials, 
to be sales manager for Geon 
thermoplastics. J. H. Field, 
x, formerly manager of the 
company’s service laboratory in 
Cleveland, is named manager 
of technical service for the plas- 
tic materials sales staff. M. 
Scott Moulton, formerly tech- 
nical service engineer for pack- 


aging materials, becomes mana 


ger of Geon coating and film 
materials for the paper and tex- 
tile fields. Clyde D. Segner, 
formerly technical service engi- 
neer in charge of fabric coat- 
ings, will become Chicago dis 
trict Geon sales representative. 
Goodrich Chemical has named 
Wayne Brinkerhoff, formerly 
manager of technical data serv- 
ice, as advertising manager. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed 
John M. Cooney as Boston dis 
trict manager of the Industrial 
Products Sales Division, suc- 
ceeding George H. Wood, who 
is retiring from active service 
after 33 years with the organi- 
zation. Goodrich has appointed 
James A. Windram as manager 
of the St. Louis district of the 
Industrial Products Division, 
succeeding George Livermore, 
who is retiring from the com- 
pany after 30 years’ service, all 
in the industrial products field. 


General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.—The Motor Di- 
vision of GE’s Apparatus De 
partment has been reorganized 
in view of the large volume of 
electric motor business. W. H. 
Henry, formerly manager of the 
Motor Division, is appointed 
assistant manager of the Indus- 
trial Divisions in charge of the 
motor business. 


PF 
JOHN S. TAWRESEY, a lieu- 


tenant-colone/ in the Army Air 
Corps, has been appointed vice 
president in charge of engineer- 
ing of The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, where he will 
direct research and study of 
‘modern bearing design and ap- 
plications in the light of ad- 
vancements made during the war 
and the requirements of modern 
mechanisms in all fields. 


Reynolds Metals Co. has ap 
pointed Reid B. Gray as direc 
tor of the Reynolds Research 
Institute. Mr. Gray succeeds 
Dr. Warren J. Mead, who has 
resigned to give more attention 
to his duties as head of the 
Geology Department of MII 


Packaging Institute, Ine., 
New York, will hold its seventh 
annual meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on 
Nov. 26 and 27. Maj. Albin 
P. Dearing has been appointed 
executive director of the Insti 
tute. 


Aluminum Co. of America— 
Dr. Francis C. Frary, director 
of research of Aluminum Co. 
of America, has been elected to 
receive the Perkin Medal in 
recognition of his outstanding 
iccomplishments in the field of 
industrial research, according to 
Cyril S$. Kimball, secretary of 
the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 
Presentation will take place at 
a dinner meeting of the society 
at the Hotel Commodore on 


Jan. 11, 1946. 


Dover Industries, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has started up its plant at 
2929 N. Campbell Ave., on 
manufacturing and jobbing of 
metal articles requiring plated 
finishes. L. D. Jensen, formerl\ 
vice president of Chromium 
Corp. of America, is president 


Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 
recently held a four-day War 
Conference at Hot Springs, Va 
and all of their distributors at- 
tended. 
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NEEDS. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY MANUFACTURES STENCIL 
CUTTING MACHINES FOR EVERY SHIPPERS 


Letter sizes ¥2"", %4", 4",1%4",1¥2" and 1%". 


; DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENC 
* NO. 62 DIAG 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOuRI 
Distributors in Princip 




















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


IL MACHINES 


RAPH-BRADLEY BUILDING 


al Cities 





1, 
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ae Be a 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY ! 


61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y 


DETAILS MIDWEST OFFICE 


111 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


When You Change 
Your Address. . 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE WORLD com- 
ing to you each month if you will promptly advise us of 
any change of address. 


Director of Circulation, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 


330 West 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 


Please change the address of my Textile World subscription. 


Old Address . 
New Address .. 


New Company Connection 


New Title or Position . 
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)) BETTER INKS 
BETTER DELIVERIES 


, STENCIL ADDRESS YOUR SHIPMENTS 


CLEAR... EASILY READ...PERMANENT STENCIL | & 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will help to speed and | | 
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insure their delivery on time. 


factured for every marking need in 


specifications. 






OM SUPPLIES 


Seer state nee —_ 


COMPLETE SHIPPING RO 


* 


colors, meeting all Government performance 





DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY non-settling, non-clogging | 
Stencil and Marking inks have been developed | 
through 50 years of research to do a better 
marking job. A DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY ink is manu- 
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*One piece con- 
struction heating? 
sections (patented 


of high test cast iro 
that withstand steam 
pressure up to 250 
lbs. 

*No soldered, 
brazed, welded or 
expanded connections 
to become loose or 
develop leaks. 


* No electrolysis to cause corrosion, | 
downs, leaks, or heating failures. 
GRID High Test Cast Iron Unit Heate: 


are engineered especially to 


ea':- 


overcome ai- 










mospheric conditions always pres- 

ent in textile mills. Many have 

been in use for 15 years without Cast 
Capacity 


/ maintenance expense. 
\ . tables and complete details 
; request. 


SEND! for new booklet that 
* tells why corrosion de- 


stroys unit heaters—free upon re 


quest. 


MMC RLU eee 


upon 


YL J ecgZ 


HEATING 
SECTIONS 





WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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WORSTED - COTTON - SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1945 


During 93 years The William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and its 
predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend- 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


French-spun Worsted and Merino 
Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 


Blend Yarns. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


eee ke 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON, 78 Chauncy St.” 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 261 Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bidg. 


NEWS ABOUT 


Cotton Mill News 


American Yarns, Inc., Mount 
Holly, N. C., newest of plants 
embraced by Amcrican Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
and formerly known as the 
Nims Mill, has begun full op- 
eration. C. C. Hope is supcr- 
intendent. Recent additions to 
the plant include a warchouse 
of 300-bale capacity, picker 
room, ait-compressor room and 
wash-rooms on both floors. 
New machinery has been in- 
stalled, including 46 cards, a 
vacuum air-stripper for cards, 
eight combers, 16 spinning 
frames, eight twisters, and a 
Superior cleaner. For the pres- 
ent the mill will use Egyptian 
cotton in the manufacture of 
thread yarn. 


Anniston Mfg. Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala., has begun erection of 
one-story weave-shed, for which 
general contract was lIet to 
Daniel Construction Co., 
Greenville, S$. C. Cost about 
$175,000, with equipment. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
are engineers. 


Arrow Elastic Co., Spring- 
ficld, Mass., has opened a 
branch plant in the South 
Amcrican republic of Colombia. 
American machines were 
shipped there about eight 
months ago. 


Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., plans installa- 
tion of equipment for large 
increased capacity. Cost re- 
ported about $300,000. 


Bocar Mills, Inc., Clover, 
S. C., will occupy a plant 
crected by Carey C. Boshamcr, 
president of Clover Spinning 
Mills, contract for which has 
been Ict to C. I. Bennett Con- 
struction Co., Kings Mountain, 
N. C., at a cost of approxi- 
matcly $100,000. It will be 
completed carly in 1946. Spe- 
cial cotton yarns will be pro- 
duced with a working force of 
around 125 persons. The John 
A. McPherson Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are engineers for the 
project. Building will be win- 
dowless, Carricr air-conditioned, 
145x105 ft. 


Chicopee Mfg. Co. of 


Georgia, Gainesville, Ga., an- 


nounces plans for the constru. 
tion of a Lumite plant at Cor 
nelia, Gal The plans, prepared 
by Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga 
call for a one-story building 
427 by 152 feet, with a separate 
boiler house and garage. Lumite 
is the trade name for Chico 
pee’s plastic products including 
monofilament screening. 


Clearwater Mfg. Co., Clear. 
water, S. C., plans construction 
of a machine shop at a cost of 
$48,800 United Merchants 
Laboratories, Inc., of New 
York, is the engincéring fim, 
and the contract has been le 
to Potter & Shackelford, Inc, 
of Greenville, S. C. 


Dalton Textile Corp., Dal: 
ton, Ga., is installing machinen 
in its new $30,000 building 
For the present, plans are to 
specialize on types of yarn used 
by the chenille industry whik 
making some thread. 


Eastman Cotton Mill, East: 
man, Ga., plans to spend 
$125,000 modernizing its plant 
lt is expected that the improve 
ments will increase output b 
about 1,000,000 yd. annually. 


Globe Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C., have begun an addition 
to provide 34,000 additiond 
feet of floor space. 


Herron Yarn Mills, Inc, 
Memphis, Tenn., plans one 
story addition, to cost about 


$30,000, with equipment. 


Kings Mountain Mfg. Co. 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
plans for expansion and im 
provements in mill. 


Linford Mills, Inc., and the 
Perfection Spinning Co., 0 
Belmont, N. C., will build 3 
complcte new sewerage system 
for their villages at a cost 


$70,000. 


Massasoit Mfg. Co. proper 
ties comprising four large 
buildings and the Quequecha 
River water rights at Fall Rivet 
Mass., are now owned by Mat 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


EVERY FOLLOWING STEP IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


NY mill man who wants to do 

something about improving 

eficiency of operations and quality of his product will be 
well advised to investigate the advantages of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers. These machines not only 
are a better means for winding yarn from bobbins onto 
warper cheeses, but they also produce substantial improve- 
ments in following operations. Experience in many mills 


shows that Barber -Colman Automatic Spoolers deliver a 


better package to the warper, and this results in better 
beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the weave 
shed, and better cloth to the finishers. Efficiency is im- 
proved because there are less warper stops, more econom- 
ical slashing, fewer loom stops, and less seconds. The 
machine gives very little trouble, requires few service calls, 
and delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum 
of down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative 


for com plete information. 


MUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


eBOcKF OR DO * i 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 8. A. 


ae 
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GREENVILLE, $. C., U. S.A. 


oR ee ee i ee 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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TYPICAL APPLICATION 


RED-RAY BURNERS 


ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOODS 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd., 614 St. James St. West, Montreal 


- Wets...Penetrates ... Suspends .. . Disperses 
. Aids Detergents and Dyes . . . Cuts Time 
and Cost: 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Impregnated for long 
wear 


Watson-Williams Per- 

simmon Shuttles, subject to long 

usage on many different fabrics have 
passed every test of wear and faultless operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.), Mitibury, Mass. 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., 
Worcester 2, Mass. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S$. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 
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vel and Delia Andrade, of Fall 
River, for the purpose of indus- 
trializing the site. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., plans one-story ad 
dition for which contract will 
bc awarded soon. 


Monroe Mills, Monroeville, 
\la., plans expansion and im- 
provements, including new ad- 
dition and installation of equip- 
ment. Cost reported to cost 
$200,000, with machinery. J. 
I}. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are engineers. 


Morrowebb Cotton Mill, 
Dallas, N. C., has been pur- 
chased by the Gastonia 


Combed Yarn Corp., Gastonia, 
a 


Muskogee Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., previously reported, 
has let contract to A. K. Ad- 
ams Co., Atlanta, Ga., for five 
story addition, 56x108 ft., to 
cost about $150,000, with 
cquipment. Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, are enginccrs. 


Oconee Mills, Inc., West- 
minster, S. C., have begun 
crection of one-story addition, 
for which general contract was 
let to Daniel Construction Co.., 
Greenville, S$. C. Cost over 
$65,000, with equipment 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens 
boro, N. C., will be parent 
operating and holding compam 
for a merger of 14 weaving and 
finishing plants now controlled 
by the Cone interests, accord 
ing to announced plan. Prox 
imity would offer its common 
stock to stockholders of Cliff 
side Mills, on the basis of 1.67 
shares for one; to Florence 
Mills, 2.39 shares for one; to 
Minneola Mfg. Co 
one; and to the Salisbury Cot 
ton Mills, 18.45 for one. The 
merger will include ‘Tarbardre\ 
Mfg. Co. and Cone Iixport & 
Commission Co., both to re 
ceive Proximity stock in ex 
change on basis to be an 
nounced later. ‘The proposed TC 
organization would give Proxim 
ity net assets of over $50,000, 
000, the new corporate struc 
ture providing for authorized 
1,500,000 shares of common 
stock, of which around 918.000 
Other 
mills involved in the reorganiza- 
tion are Ashville Cotton Mills, 
Eno Cotton Mills, and Revolu 
tion Cotton Mills, all wholly or 
majority owned by the Cone 
interests; White Oak Cotton 
Mulls, Proximity Print Works, 
and Granite Finishing Works, 
ill units of the Proximity Mfg 


would be outstanding. 


Co. ‘The plan will have no 
effect on operation or manage. 
ment of the various companies 
and plants. No additional 
capital is involved. 


Rocky Mount Cord Co, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., which 
purchased the Wilson Cotton 
Mills, Wilson, N. C., has te. 
sold that plant to the R. P, 
Watson Tobacco Co. of Wil- 


son. 


Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, 
Texas, has been purchased by 
Gravson Textiles Inc., pursuant 
to the offer made by Jacob 
Ziskind of Fall River, Mass, 
Mr. Ziskind has become presi- 
dent of Sherman Mfg. Co. and 
Dan H. Poole is continuing as 
superintendent. A new board 
of directors has been elected. 


Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., have sold 84% of their 
stock to R. S. Dickson & Co., 
of Charlotte, N. C., and asso- 
ciates. They have offered to 
purchase the remaining stock 
John W. Porter will remain in 
charge of operation temporarily. 


United States Rubber Co., 
hranklin, Ga., unit has begun 
manufacture of thread, to be 
taken to the Hogansville, Ga., 
unit for further processing and 
finishing 


Universal Braiding Mills, 
Worcester, Mass., have estab- 
lished their own carding and 
spinning departments separate 
from the braiding mill. The 
new plant is located at 80 
Austin St. 


Wool Mill News 


Artloom Corp., Philadelphia 
Pa., has begun a one-story addi 
tion, for which general contract 
was let to ‘Turner Construction 
Co., Philadelphia. Cost over 
$65,000, with equipment 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
Inc., Rocky Mount, N. C., ¢ 
Vision, plans an addition which 
will contain 40,000 sq. ft. floor 
space in the main weaving div 
s10on 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin 
N. C. (previously reported 
has Iet contract to Frank | 
Blum & Co., Winston-Salem 
N. C., for expansion and im 
provements in mill, and wot 
will begin soon. ‘This 1s pat 
of a $1,000,000 development 
program at plant. 


Colored Worsted Milk 
Providence, R. I., control ha 


passed to Mrs. Alfred H. Liste! 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 
the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 


lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Waste meets its master — 





P.0.M. Company 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
60 E, 42nd St. » New York 17, N.Y. 










WERNER 


© TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC. 


60 E. 42nd St. - New York 17,N. Y. 


POOL 


their specialized skill and experience 
of 


20 years in the Textile Industry 


to 


analyze, design, and economize 


on your 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


OTHER SERVICES: 


PLANT LAYOUTS. CONTROLS FOR SUPPLIES, MACHINES, 
MAINTENANCE, QUALITY AND WASTE 

PROCESSING METHODS, MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS. 
ORGANIZING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINES. 





SA REL Sel 28s 


Low Cost Wetting and Scouring Agent of 
Exceptionally High Detergent Value. 


Sia iT CLC dC Mae) CL toe 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





‘“FLASH-0-LENS”’ 


The illuminated 
magnifier (5X to 100X) 


For defect analysis textile 
research, process control 
fiber identification and 
fabric inspection "Flash-O- 
Lens" provide a simple, effi- 
cient and economical mill 
service. 


Available in 
several mod- 
els, powered 
by A.C., D.C., 
or flashlight 
battery with 
various com- 
binations of 
interchange- 
able lenses. 
Send for our 
illustrated 
catalog. 





E. W. PIKE COMPANY 


Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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of Providence. William H. 
Lister has been elected presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general 
manager. 


Davis Woolen Mills, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., plans one-story ad- 
dition, reported to cost over 
$75,000, with equipment. 


Lawrence Blanket Mills, 
Inc., Dudley, Mass., have been 
organized with capital of 1000 
Shares of stock to operate a 
local woolen mill. Israel S. 
Zelkind is president. 


Lees-Cochrane Corp., Glas- 
gow, Va. (previously reported), 
has awarded general contract to 
Daniel Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., for mill addi- 
tion reported to cost close to 
$400,000, with equipment, and 
will soon begin erection. 


Lima Woolen Mills, Lima, 
Ohio, have begun erection of 
one-story addition for expan- 
sion in dye house, for which 
general contract recently was 
let to Breen & Sawyer Co., 
Lima. Cost about $85,000, 
with equipment. 


Macon Textiles, Inc., Macon, 
Ga., has awarded contract to 
Daniel Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., for a three- 
story office building. 


North Billerica Co., North 
Billerica, Mass., has completed 
a two-story addition, 118x40 ft. 
containing large areas of glass- 
block construction. The spool- 
ing, dressing, and winding de- 
partment will use the ground 
floor, and part of the spinning 
department will use the top 
floor. 


Oxford Spinning Mills, Inc., 
Main St., North Oxford, Mass., 
recently organized with capital 
of 1000 shares stock, no par 
value, plan opcration of local 
mill. M. E. Power is presi- 
dent, Florence Manasas is treas- 
urer. 


St. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co., 
St. Marys, Ohio, has begun a 
second story addition, 75x110 
ft., to present one-story build- 
ing, estimated to cost over $65,- 
000, with equipment. 


Susquehanna Woolen Mills, 
New Cumberland, Pa., are 
spending about $200,000 for 
new equipment and buildings. 


Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has let contract to C. R. 
Meyer & Sons Co., Oshkosh, 
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for one-story addition, about 
35x95 ft., to cost over $50,000, 
with equipment. Same con- 
tractor recently secured award 
for remodeling portion of mill 
(previously reported). 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Avon Mills Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., recently chartered, plans 
operation of local rayon mill, 
E. M. Bromley, 123 Waterman 
St., Providence, R. I., is com- 
pany representative. 


Avon Weaving Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a new company, has 
purchased one-story building at 
39th St. and 7th Ave., on site 
100x300 ft., and will improve 
and equip for mill. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd, 
Cowansville, Que., is planning 
to erect a building on Bowen 
St. S., Sherbrooke, Que., at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 
Plans call for 14-story building, 
275x300 ft., of brick and steel 
construction. 


Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., further ex- 
pansion in Canada was an- 
nounced Oct. 18 by Britt M. 
Armfield, vice president in 
charge of foreign opcrations, 
through an arrangement with 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd, 
of Canada. Stock ownershi 
in the new concern, which will 
be known as Dominion-Burling- 
ton Mills, Ltd., of Cana 
“will be equally divided be 
tween the two prescnt com- 
panies, and the organization 
will engage in rayon weaving 
and spinning, and will mer 
chandise a varied line of rayon 
fabrics”, Mr. Armficld said. 
Already Burlington operates 
plants in Canada, recently hav- 
ing consummated a deal with 
Stark Brothers Ribbon Corp., 
Ltd., of Canada, makers of nar- 
row fabrics. 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd. 
Drummondville, Que., plans 
extension to building No. 1, 
approximatcly 40x60 ft. The 
work is part of a $500,000 con- 
struction program already un- 
derway at the same location. 


Carter Fabric Co., South 
Boston, Va., will soon begin 
superstructure for one-story ad- 
dition, reported to cost over 
$60,000, with equipment. 


Celanese Corp. of America, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. (pre 
viously reported), has let gem 
eral contract to George 














ALDON SPINNING MILLS 


ALFRED W. CAVEDON 


SELL DIRECT TALCOTTVILLE, CONN, 


DANA WARP MILLS 
Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton yarns, single and ply 
Cotton warps, single and ply 
Colored yarns and warps 
Spun rayon—yarns and warps 
Seamless grain bags. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME CO. 
3300 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for All Purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merine 


Representatives:— 


Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
The Merchandise Mart, 4436 Worth St. 
uite 107 Los Angeles 33, Cal. 
Chicago 54, III. 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins 
99 Chauncey St. 
Boston 11, Mass. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 
ional In the UNITED STATES 
American @ Hicks @ Wilson 
United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKES STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnap Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 


National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. ® 
P. O. Box 1565, Providence, R. I., Charlotte, N. C. 
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To suit your Ring 


Our 1000-odd styles 
and sizes in rings 
from 1%” to 6%4” en- 
able you to enjoy the 
advantages of the 
famous DIAMOND 
FINISH on EVERY 
spinning and twisting 


operation. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (4ss2 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING ES 
Makers of Spinning and 7 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 





WARP BEAMS 


‘@ OF ALL KINDS 
FOR EVERY 


APPLICATION 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SPECIALTIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


SEND FOR OUR @ | 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG N° 45 


MILTON MACHINE WORKS 


MILTON, PENNA. 


For Maintained Shrinkage— 
Perfect Finish—Long Life 


HUYCK 
SANFORIZER BLANKETS 


HuycK SANFORIZER and Palmer Blankets 
are daily meeting the most exacting re- 
quirements of finishers throughout the in- 
dustry. From the lightest and finest fabric 
to the coarsest denim, there is a special 
Huyck blanket to meet your specific needs. 

Huyck Sanforizer blankets retain high 


shrinkage and finish properties to the last. 


PALMER BLANKETS— also available for 
your special requirements. 


Write for information or see our representative 
KENWOOD) 
F. C. Huyek & Sons 
KENWOOD MILLS 
; Albany, New York 


WOUL , 
. PRODUCTS, 


ODE PE PRO CE SRLOD LL OL OL LED PROPER IO OLE RES OO COCIOLERIOERE 
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Hazelwood, Cumberland, Mad., 
for proposed new  warp-knit 
fabric mill at Bridgewater, Va., 
and will begin work at once. 
Cost approximately $500,000. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Norwood, N. C., has work un- 
der way on one-story addition, 
for which general contract re- 
cently was awarded to George 
W. Kane, Greensboro, N. C. 
Cost reported close to $90,000, 
with equipment. 


Copeland Fabrics, _Inc., 
Hopedale, N. C., has awarded 
contract to J. O. Baylic, Bur- 
lington, N. C., for construction 
of a manufacturing plant. J. 
R. Copeland is president of the 
company, and H. V. Biberstein, 
ot Charlotte, N. C., is the engi- 
neer for the project. 


Dauray Textiles, Inc., care of 
Charles J. Dauray, Mattity Rd., 
North Smithfield, R. L.,_ re- 
cently organized by Mr. Dauray 
and associates, are acquiring 
former Big Cedar Inn, Roose- 
velt Ave., Bridgeton, R. I., and 
will remodel and equip for yarn 
spinning and twisting. 


Duplan Corp., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has purchased a 
large tract of land at Walker 
and Mineral Springs Roads, 
and as soon as materials are 
available, will construct a plant 
that will produce more than 
double present output. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has purchased the plant of 
Lincoln Fiber & Specialty Co., 
Newport, Del., for use by the 
Rayon Division for experimen- 
tal textile work located for the 
last 10 years in the plant of 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, 
Pa. It is understood that the 
weaving facilities will be con- 
siderably enlarged. 


John Hand & Son, Pater- 
son, N. J., have sold their Pater- 
son plant to Nathan N. Platt, 
a silk weaver. Reported cost 
was $60,000. 


LaFrance Industries, Inc., 
has sold about two-thirds of its 
group of buildings at Orthodox 
and Large Sts. to James M. 
Burke who will hold title for 
the Northwood Textile Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minnewawa Mfg. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the only jacquard 
weaving plant in ‘Tennessee, 
has sold controlling interest to 
Walter Frenz, who will manage 


ee 


the mill, and Edith Domina, 
both formerly associates of EF 
W. Blumbock, of Marlboro 
N. H. 


New Spun Fibers, Inc., Le 
noir, N. C., a: subsidiary of 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has 
been established with Eugene 
Timanus in charge. 


Peerless Mills Co., Inc., Pay 
tucket, R. I. plans expansion 
that calls for installation of 500 
new rayon looms in the plant 
ot the old Royal Weaving Co., 
of which 100 already have been 
installed. About 320 ney 
workers will be employed. 


Virginia Textiles, Inc., an 
afhliate of Coventry Co., Cov- 
entry, R. I. has purchased the 
old Windham Silk Co. plant 
in Willimantic, Conn. The 
new owners are moving from 
Charlottesville, Va., to the first 
floor of the building. 


Verney Mills, Mancheste: 
N. H., have constructed a new 
basement weave room, 220x100 
ft., with a concrete floor, cush- 
ioned and topped with asphalt 
tile. Robie Construction Co., 
Manchester, did the work. 


H. Warshow & Sons, Inc., 
Montoursville, Pa., will award 
contract soon for one-story addi- 
tion, reported to cost over $70, 
000, with equipment. Lock. 
wood, Greene Engineers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., are engi 
neers. 


Processing Plant News 


Arkwright Finishing Co., 
West Warwick, R. I., has com- 
missioned Henry A. McClean 
& Son., Providence architects to 
prepare plans for a one-ston 
office addition, 30x40 ft., brick 
and steel construction, to bk 
built on Phoenix street. 


Hanes Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
plans one-story addition, total: 
ing about 28,600 sq. ft. floor 
space, to cost over $85,000, 
with equipment. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finish 
ing Co., Rock Hill, S. C. (pre 
viously reported), has let con 
tract to Potter & Shackelford 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., for a¢ 
dition and improvements ™ 
present mill. Cost reporte¢ 
about $625,000, with equip 
ment. Lockwood, Greene Eng! 
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i Keady 10 G0... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


= Thanks to A 0 U A R 0 F 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- 
ian use for weather proofing 
fabrics, giving the same protection to 
the fabrics as given to our Armed 
Forces. 
Mill men know that to specify 
Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski 


NEWARK 
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suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 
kinds of rainwear fabrics. 

Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
faction and added sales value without 
increasing finishing costs. 

Produced to meet government speci- 
fications during the war and now to 
meet the demand of the public. 


“ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
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BACK AGAIN 


and Better Than Ever . 


| DEVOE FLOOR & DECK | 
Cate 133 ENAMEL 


Now that the war is over, Devoe Floor & Deck 

Enamel is again available with an alkyd-base 

—is again made from selected oils and sound 

synthetic resins that impart maximum dura- 

bility. Devoe Floor & Deck Enamel is a gen- 
eral purpose enamel of pre-war quality p/us, deriving new and 
important advances from Devoe’s constant, war-inspired labo- 
ratory research and study. You'll find Devoe Floor & Deck 
Enamel ideal for use on interior and exterior floor surfaces of 
concrete, wood, canvas and linoleum; on machinery, interior 
metal surfaces, as a dado enamel in wall-painting work; in a wide 
variety of applications. 


Outstanding advantages of DEVOE FLOOR & DECK ENAMEL 


1. ELASTIC: Withstands expansion and contraction due to temperature 
changes. 


2. EASY BRUSHING: Spreads evenly, easily . . . is self-leveling. 
3. WASHABLE: Hard, glossy finish, is easy to wash. 

4. HIGH GLOSS: Tile-like finish, is water and alkali resistant. 
5. QUICK DRYING: Dust free finish. 

6. UNUSUAL OPACITY: Exceptional hiding qualities. 


Devoe offers a complete line of maintenance paints, and is prepared 
to helpsolve yourmaintenance paint problems. Write Devoe today. 


THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


ThLerrell Machine Co.,2< 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman..............Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N.Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co Manchester, England—European Agt. 
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necrs, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., 
are enginccrs. 


Southern Bleaching & Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C., have be- 
gun one-story addition to finish- 
ing mill, for which gencral con 
tract recently was awarded to 
Danicl Construction Co, 
Greenville, S. C. Cost report- 
ed over $85,000, with equip- 
ment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, are enginects. 


Knitting Mill News 


Alberta Textile Mill, Wil- 
mington, N. C., has started up 
in buildings formerly used by 
the NYA and later as a Ger- 
man prisoncr-of-war camp. Pro- 
duction is cotton and cotton- 
rayon hose, wool sweaters, 
sports sweaters, and _ other 
knitted garments. Two hun- 
dred knitting machines have 
been installed and O. V. 
Radeccky is the general man- 
ager. 


Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., has ap- 
proved plans for one-story ad- 
dition to hosicry mill at Ashe- 
boro, N. C., to cost about 
$100,000, with equipment. 


William Carter Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ga., has begun an expan- 
sion and improvement program 
in the bleaching and dyeing de- 
partments. Later the same 
type programs will be carricd 
out in the drying and cloth 
finishing dcpartments. 


Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., with other 
plants in Siler City, Gibsonville, 
Burlington, and Midland, N. 
C., and Shenandoah, Va., have 
purchased the entire capital 
stock of the Full Knit Hosicry 
Co., Burlington, N. C. Under 
the new managemcnt J. C. 
Bolles, president of Chadbourn, 
becomes president and _treas- 
urer of Full-Knit. 


Ellian Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has leased the fifth 
floor of the Abcrle Building, 
northeast corner of A and Lip- 
pincott streets, comprising 20,- 
000 sq. ft. of space for the 
manufacture of knit goods. 


Full-Knit Co., Shelby, N. C., 
plans one-story mill on local 
site recently acquired. Cost re- 
ported over $70,000, with 
equipment. 


Fox River Valley Knitting 
Co., Appleton, Wis., has work 
under way on two-story and 
basement addition, 70x71 ft. 


Glen Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., has let general 
contract to E. E. Younts, High 
Point, for one-story addition, 
to cost about $50,000. 


Grey Hosiery Mill, Bristol, 
Tenn., plans to construct a 
modern building. 


Harrison Hosiery Mills., Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., plans one- 
story mill on Soldicrs’ Field 
Road, Brighton, Boston, Mass., 
70x153 ft., to cost over $80,- 
000, with equipment. Sumner 
Schein, 333 Washington St., 
Boston, is architect. 


Hudson Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has purchased 
4-acre tract of land on High- 
way 18, near Shelby, N. C., and 
will use as site for new mill. 


King Craft Hosiery Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., operated by 
Herman S. and E. B. Dersch, 
has moved from Kingston Ave., 
to its new plant in the Mint 
Hill community of Mcecklen- 
burg County, N. C. 


Malden Knitting Co., Mal- 
den, Mass., has established the 
Revere Textile Co. Revere, 
Mass. Several worsted spin- 
ning frames have been installed 
for production of worsted yarns. 


Overlook Knitting Mills, 
Marion, N. C., have acquired 
machincry and equipment of 
R. L. James & Son, Marion, 
and plan carly installation in 
local building for new mill. 


Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is completing 
plans for new two-story mill at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., 80x160 ft., 
to cost close to $150,000, with 
machincry. Eschweilcr & Esch- 
weilcr, 720 East Mason St., 
Milwaukee, are architects. 


Plymouth Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C., plans one- 
story mill at Willowbrook and 
Russcll Sts., reported to cost 
$60,000, with equipment. 


Se-Ling Hosiery Mill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., closed since Sept. 
6 by a strike, is being dis 
mantled. 


Whisnant Hosiery Mills, 
Hickory, N. C., plans to spend 
more than $500,000 for new 
equipment and modernization. 


Winona Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Winona, Minn., plan a four 
story addition, totaling 22,500 
sq. ft of floor space. Cost 1 
reported at close to $150,000 
with equipment. 
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TRAVE MARR 


MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


For Use on Knitted and 
Woven Wear of All Kinds 













Quality Results—High Production 
Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have made 


possible quality production, high speed and low Convenient Handling 


operating costs to a degree greater than aoe 

before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, — " a 

sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us or 

our distributor nearest you demonstrate the work 


of these machines on samples of your own fabric. or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 






Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 
Your W ork—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to Advise 
You on Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various Results and Proper Care and 
Operation of Machine. 





ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 








2803 LAUREL STREET 





HARTFORD 6, CONN.., U. S. A. 


CRANE 


Acme Products KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the needs for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 





for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for Themselves 











RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns and 
styles. Their middle name is versatility ... 
plus smooth, fast running operation that elimi- 


e nates expensive stops. Among their exclusive 

Up-To-Date Machines features are patented hardened Wing Burr 
Wheels and patented Thread Stop Motion. 

N eedles There’s many a Knitting Mill in which batteries 


of Cranes are the mainstay of production. 


Let us tell you why 
Economy Makers —and how... j WRITE 


- Just 


1870 
“ACME KNITTING MACHINE | —- GRANTEE == 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


& NEEDLE CO. LAKEPORT, N. H. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. Spring Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
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ot Southworth 


HL. lp ou 


Let Southworth help you in mak- 

ing your plans for more Peace- 
time Business and Profits. Get the in- 
creased production and lower costs 
made possible by SOUTHWORTH'S 
new, improved, TEXTILE HUMIDIFYING 
SYSTEMS. 


A new SOUTHWORTH system will give 
you a simplified design that means better 
evaporation and more sensitive control 
combined with exceptionally flexible 
power. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


on i | Machine Co. 


Textile Humidifying Systems 
30 E. WARREN AVE. PORTLAND, ME. 


Size No.~A180 for A Belts 
Size No. B214 for B Belts 
Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 
This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. It is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-belts without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
V-flat drive. 
Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
V fastener with list prices, special tools and application in- 
formation. Your request will bring a copy. 


Order from your supply house 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4630 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission beits. Alligator V-belt Fasteners 
for V-belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and Rip 
Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 








NEWS ABOUT 


J. M. Hatch has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of Hatch 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Belmont, N. C., and Frank 
P. Hall has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. Henry A. Line- 
berger has been elected chair- 
man of the board and manager 
of the mill. A. C. Lineberger, 
Si., remains as president, and 
R. L. Stowe, Sr., as vice-presi- 
dent. 


Nathaniel Stevens, president 
of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
end dean of the New England 
textile industry, celebrated his 
S8th birthday at his home in 
North Andover, Mass., on 
Sept. 11. Mr. Stevens has been 
associated with the business 
founded by his grandfather for 
ibout 71 vears and even now at 
his advanced age is the execu 
tive head of the company. 


H. B. Goldberg and Walter 
J. Schadd are president-man- 
ager and treasurer, respectively, 
of the newly formed H. & H. 
Yarn Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Sidney H. Scheuer, who has 
been executive director of the 
Bureau of Supplies of the For 
eign Economic Administration 
and executive vice president 
and chairman of the executive 
committee of the U. S. Com- 
mercial Co., has returned to 
Scheucr & Co., New York, tex- 
tile consultants and_ brokers 
Mr. Scheuer has been with the 
government in Washington for 
the last three and a half vears. 


Julian Robertson, after being 
in the armed services for three 
years lately as lieutenant-col- 
onel, has been given his hon- 
orable discharge and has re- 
turned to his duties as presi- 
dent of the North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Yadkin, N. C. 


Earle Mauldin, Atlanta editor 
of Text1LE Wor tp, talked on 
the “Service Rendered by the 
Business Press”, before the 
Chattanooga Engineers Club, 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., last 
month 


Stanley Converse has been 
elected president and treasurer 
or the Clifton Mfg. Co., Clif- 
ton, S. C., succeeding the late 
J. Choice Evans. Mr. Converse 
was formerly vice-president. 


JAMES P. KINARD, Jr., who is 
president of the newly formed 
selling house of Kinard & Co., 
New York, which will sell piece 
goods made in the woolen and 
rayon mills of Marshall Field & 
Co., Manufacturing Division, 
Spray, N. C. This new selling 
arrangement becomes effective on 
Jan. 1, following the present con- 
tract with William Whitman Co, 
Mr. Kinard, a Clemson graduate, 
served his apprenticeship with 
the former Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co. in New York. He 
was later with Deering Milliken 
& Co., and finally with William 
Whitman Co. as head of the gray 
goods department. He joined the 
Army in 1942 in QMC and was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel in 
1944. More recently he was oy 


signed to the textile bureau in 
W PB. 


S. J. DuPre has been elected 
president and treasurer of the 
D. E. Converse Co., of Glen- 
dale, S. C. 


Richard T. Scott has rw 
signed as president of the Du 
rene Association of America 
New York. He will join the 
United Hosiery Mills Corp 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 


Henry M. ‘Tichenor, afte 
scrving for nearly three year 
in the Navy, has returned to his 
duties as president of Walton 
Cotton Mill Co., Monroe, Ga 


Thomas P. Milligan, vic 
president in charge of book 
binding sales, of Athol Mé 
Co., Athol, Mass., has bee 
appointed to the newly-createe 
post of sales promotion ma! 
ager. Mr. Milligan will retait 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 

i formation, send for our catalog. 
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the most economical and efficient 
means of humidifying 
your plant. 


¢ No free moisture 
to rust equip- 
ment or damage 
yarns. 


e Fully automatic. 


¢ Used and ap- 
proved by lead- 
ing mills. 


Ask for booklet TW 
and names of users. 


AIR-PERME-ATOR 


Manufacturing Co. 
Paterson, New Jersey 















for long skeins of 
fine count yarns. 


4 Double-End Reeler 


Single-End Reeler 
for shorter skeins 
of medium and 
coarser counts. 


FIDELITY 


SKEIN REELERS , 
give you these 9 Advantages 


1. All work at comfort level—no high lifting. 

2. Less floor space—from 13% to 55% saving. 

3. Less idle time per reel. 

4. Less net doffing time. 

5. Greater production in pounds of yarn per hour. 

6. Generally shorter winding time through speed changes. 
g 7. Fractional HP gear-head, brake-motor with foot- 
button release to leave operator’s hands free. 

8. Available to give straight or diamond “lay.” 

9. Easy, accurate control of skein weight and yardage. 

Detailed information on request. 





BASRA Me eel he 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 











NEWS ABOUT MEN 


his present activities in the 
bookbinding fabric markct. The 
new department will focus es- 
pecially upon product devclop- 
ment and promotion of the 
company’s Terson vinyl-resin- 
coated fabrics. 


William D. Gardner, vice 
president in charge of sales of 
Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
has resigned effective January, 
1946, in conformity with the 
company’s retirement plan. He 
is completing his fifty-second 
year in the carpet business. 


Edward W. France, former 
director of Philadelphia Textile 
School and a membcr_ of 
NACM since 1896, and Charles 
H. Eames, former president of 
Lowcll Textile Institute and a 
member of NACM since 1907, 
were unanimously elected hon- 
orary members of the National 
Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers at the recent annual 
meeting in Boston in recogii 
tion of their outstanding con 
tributions to the  industr 
through raising the standards of 
textile education. 


Frank P. Hall, Beimont, N. 
C., has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of Hatch Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Co., to succeed 


J. M. Hatch, resigned. 


D. St. Pierre DuBose, vicc 
president and treasurer of Dur- 
ham Hosicry Mills, Durham, 
N. C., has been honorably dis 
charged from the Army after 
serving three years with the 
Army Air Corps., and has re 
turned to his duties at the mill. 
He was a_licutenant-colonel 
when discharged 


Col. J. P. Baum, retiring 
chief of Clothing Section, 
Clothing & Equipage Branch, 
Stores & Distribution, Office of 
OM General, has been awarded 
the Legion of Merit for out- 
standing service in the war 
effort. He is soon to join M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., as industrial 
engineer. 


Siegfried Kellerman, for a 
rumbcr of years with Malden 
Knitting Mills, Inc., and Mal 
den Spinning & Dycing Co., 
Inc., Malden, Mass., has re 
signed from that organization 
and opened his own mill, the 
Colonial Spinning Mills, An 
dover, Mass. 


George K. Cutter, vice-presi 
dent of J. H. Cutter, Inc.. 
Charlotte, N. C., has been 
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JOHN RICHARDSON, formerly 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, who has returned from 
China and India, where he saw 
service as lieutenant colonel in 
Army Air Corps. He will be a 
partner in Adams, Richardson & 
Co., Graybar Building, New York, 
a new firm established to mer- 
chandise textile and other equip- 
ment and supplies and to promote 
inventions in machinery. 









































elected vice president in active 
charge of the Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S$. C 


Jack D. Towery has been ap 
pointed to the textile engineer- 
ing staff of the Institute of Tex- 
tile ‘Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


G. E. McClellan, manager of 
the Spruance unit of the E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Amphill, Va., for the last four 
years, has been appointed to 
director of production of the 
rayon division, succeeding 
Arlington Kunsman, who has 
been promoted to assistant 
manager of the cellophane di 
vision. A. B. Walmsley, Jr. 
succeeds Mr. McClellan. 


George Asnip, late a lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the United States 
Army has rejoined La France 
Industries as general manager of 
the Pendleton Mfg. Co., La 
France, S. C., a division of La 
France Industries. 


William Marshall has tf 
signed after brief service % 
secretary of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
and has rcturned to Wades 
boro, N. C., to resume the 
practice of law. His dutics are 
being assumed temporarily by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lammie, o 
Richmond, Va., former assist 
ant secretary of the Virgina 
Bankers Association. 


Robert Jackson, Gastonia, 
N. C., promotor and organize 
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| NEWS ABOUT MEN 


ot Gastonia  Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill, and its former 
manager, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the sales department 
of American Viscose Corp., at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. A. Hartman has been ap- 
pointed mid-western divisional 
sales manager of the women’s 
and children’s division and ex- 
ecutive-in-charge of the newly 
instituted  sales-training __ pro- 
gram of Munsingwear, Inc., 


| Minneapolis. 


Ray C. Pillsbury, formerly of 
Universal Winding Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., has become as 


| sistant to Hervey Kent, owner 
| of the Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, 


N. H. 

Carl L. Stronach, former 
treasurer of Worumbo Mfg. 
Co., is now treasurer of the 


Diamond Stores, a chain of 
super-markets in Westchester 
County, N. Y., and adjacent 


towns. Melbourne W. Smith, 


formerly with Spark, Mann & 
Co., will take over the treas- 
urership at Worumbo. 


Oswald Fauteux was recent- 
ly promoted to plant manager 
of Stevens Spinning Co., Fall 
River, Mass 


George E. Spofford, Jr., has 
become general manager of the 
Manchester, N. H., plant of 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. 


William N. Chase, manager 


| of rayon staple fiber sales of 
| American Viscose Corp., re 
| signed Nov. 1 to join Burling- 


ton Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., as assistant to William 
Klopman, senior vice-president. 


Mrs. Mildred Barnwell An- 


| drews, formerly executive sec- 


retary of Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association, has 
been given a special research 
assignment by Luther H. 
Hodges, vice-president of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. and general 
manager of the Manufacturing 
Division. Her work will be 
concentrated on a number of 
the firm’s textile products 

who 


Siegfried Kellerman, 


| has been connected for the last 


15 years with Malden Knitting 


| Mills, Inc., and Malden Spin 


| den, Mass., 


ning & Dyeing Co., Inc., Mal- 
has resigned from 


} ; 
| his position as superintendent. 


He has opened his own mill, 
the Colonial Spinning Mills, 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 
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Dr. Hugh M. Brown has 
been appointed dean of textiles 
of Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C. Dr. Brown, a member 
of the Clemson College faculty 
since 1927, and former head of 
the physics department, has re- 
turned to the college follow- 
ing a 27-month leave of absence 
to work with a British-Cana- 
dian-American radar project de- 
voted to the development of 
navigational aids. 





John B. Baum, before en- 
tering the army, assistant man 
ager of Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Opelika, Ala., division, will join 
the executive staff of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., in the capacity 
of industrial engineer. He has 
been with. the Quartermaster 
Corps since 1940, lately with 
rank of colonel. 







Dr. J. G. McNally, formerly 
an assistant works manager of 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., at 
the atomic bomb Clinton Engi- 
neer Works in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is now at Kingsport, 
Tenn., where he has become 
director of research of ‘Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp., plant. 






Vere Painter, lately colonel 
in OM Corps, has been named 








as resident manager of the 
Wood Worsted Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass. Colonel Painter 






has 25 years’ service with the 


Quartermaster Corps. 








Robert Potter has resigned 
as manager of rayon staple fiber 
sales in the Rayon Division of 
E.. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 
after being with that company 
fo. 20 years. He will become 
assistant to Charles Green- 
halgh, treasurer of Greenhalgh 
Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. 









A. Carl Martin, Jr., for sev- 
eral years manager of Laurens 
Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., 
has become gencral manager of 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking: 
ham, N. C. 












Richard MacHenry, _ has 
joined the industrial division of 
the textile research department 
of American Viscose Corp, 
New York. He was formerly 
acting chief of the design see 
tion of the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory in Washington 










G. Robert Dodson has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
the sweater division of Jantzea 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Dodson, lately lieutenant 
colonel, had been sales manage! 
of the sweater division until he 
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Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


Reduces breakage of long fibres 


Minimizes ends down at high 
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Saves good fibres, lessens waste 
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through prevention of dust 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


was called to active duty as a 
major in Air Corps in 1941. 


Edward A. McAbee, has be- 
come manager of the Fabric 
Development Department of 
the Rayon Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co 
assuming the post vacated 
by Waldemar Kuenzel, who 
resigned to join Deering Milli- 
ken & Co. some months ago. 


C. Walter Seidel, Chicago, 
has relinquished the midwest- 
ern representation of I irestone 
Industrial Products Co., Fall 
River, Mass., as of November 
1, 1945. 


Joseph L. Delany is now 
superintendent of Joanna ‘T’cx- 
tile Mills, Goldville, S. C., in 
a reassignment Of duties at 
that plant. Other department 
heads are: W. K. Waits, as 
sistant superintendent; Claude 
N. Franks, overseer of 
ing; J. M. Rowland, 
of spinning; D. J. Buchanan, 
overseer of No. 1 weaving; E. 
J. Willingham, overseer of No. 


“ 
2 weaving. 


card- 
OVCTSCCI 


R. V. McPhail, formerly 
night superintendent of Lock« 
Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
N. C., has lately been released 
from the service, and has be- 
come assistant manager to 
Charles Ross at Ross Fabrics, 
Inc., and Duff Looms, Inc., 
Morganton, N. C. 


Macon P. Miller has been 
ippointed director of industrial 
and public relations for the 
mills of Marshall Field & Co., 
manufacturing division, Spray, 
N.C. He succeeds R. H. Tut- 
tle, who has been appointed 
manager of the Zion Lace Cur- 
tain Mill, Zion, Ill. 


Newton G. 
new 


Hardie is the 
general manager of Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 
S.C. He was formerly general 
superintendent of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Robert Collyer, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager ef 
Roxalin Flexible Finishes Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Collyer 
has been advertising manager 
for the Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion and of the Textile Resin 
Department of American 
Cyanamid Co. 


Paul M. Jones, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Am- 
erican Institute of Laundering, 
has joined the sales promotion 


TEXTILE 


division of the National Cotton § 
Council, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Edward F. Rorke has been 
liberated as a Japanese prisoner 
of war and is in good physical 
condition, according to inform. 
ation received from the War 
Department by his mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the ‘lhe 
‘Textile Color Card Association, 
New York. He served on Ba. 
taan and was in the “March 
of Death.” 


Edward E. Connor, 
signed as acetate 
manager for 


has te. 
yarn sales 
American Viscose 
Corp. after being associated 
with the company for more 
than 20 years. 


Harry B. Watson has been 
appointed advertising manager 
for Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. and C. H. Masland 
Mills, for whom Alexander 
Smith are sole selling agents, 
Offices are in New York. 


Joseph Fiala has been ap- 
pointed sales department head 
fo. Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., New York, and 
Masland (Wilton) Carpets 


Ross M. Pfalzgraff has been 
appointed chief engineer of 
American Viscose Corp. Wil 
mington, Del., succeeding the 
late Hobart O. Davidson. 


Sarto R. Gamache has beer 
appointed assistant — secretan 
and Sydney Jackson, assistant 
controller at Manville-Jenckes 
Corp., Manville, R. I. 


Charles A. Cary, managet 
of the nylon division of the 
rayon department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general mana 
ger of the rayon department 
the principal products of which 
are nylon, rayon and _ cello 
phane, succeeding Benjamin 
M. May, who has been ap- 
pointed as general manager ot 
the department, succeeding 
Leonard A. Yerkes, retired. 


Walter O. Simon, manage! 
of the Hanford Engineering 
Works, Richland, Wash., 4 
major production unit of the 
government’s atomic 
project, has been appointed 
manager of the Yerkes rayon 
plant of E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. at Buffalo, N. Y 
Mr. Simon succeeds Cantwell 
Clark, who has become mat- 
iger of the nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 


energ} 
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Obituary 


W. Winslow Lasley, 91, 
Burlington, N. C., for more 
than 30 years vice president of 
the E. M. Holt Plaid Mill, now 
a unit of the Burlington Mills 
Corp., and also president of 
the former First National Bank 
of Burlington, until his retire- 
ment 14 years ago, dicd Oct. 
18 at his home in Burlington. 


D. F. J. Lynch, director of 
the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture, New Orleans, 
La., died suddenly Oct. 15. 


George Mountcastle, 74, for 
many years vice president of 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. 
C., and for 55 years connected 
in different capacities with a 
local bank, died Oct. 21. 


William Kirk Greer, agent 
of Hoosac Mills, Inc., North 
Adams, Mass., associated with 
the textile industry since 1889 
and former mayor of North 
Adams, died Oct. 19. 


George C. Hadley, 67, trea- 
surer of James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass., died 
recently. He had been with 
the company since 1899. 


sales 
Allen 
Mass ; 


Louis H. Elliott, 71, 
manager of William 
Son’s Co., Worcester, 
died recently. 


Alexander H. Stone, owner of 
the Stone Wool Co. Woon 
socket, R. I., died Oct. 8 at 
Anderson, S. C. 


Walter W. Lane, 25, master 
sergeant in the Second Arm- 
ored Division, died Sept. 24 at 
the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. He was 
formerly in charge of the Phila 
delphia office of Warwick 
Chemical Co. 


Louie M. Lattimore, 46, con 
nected with Lily Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., died Sept 24 


Hubert H. Forck, 48, general 
manager of Nantex Mfg. Co., 
Greenwood, S. C., died re- 
cently. 


C. A. Peterman, 53, repre 
sentative in the Southeast and 
Southwest area for Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co., and secretary of the 
Atlanta Textile Club, Atlanta, 
Ga., died recently 


Donald B. MacIntyre, 30, of 
Saylesville, R. I. who has been 
missing in action in France 
since Nov. 17, 1944, has been 
declared dead by the War De- 
partment. Staff Sergeant Mac- 
Intyre was formerly a salesman 
for the U.S. Plush Mills, Lons 
dale, R. I. 


John C. Tebbetts, 60, for a 
number of years associated with 
American Aniline Products, 
Inc., and manager of the firm’s 
Boston office, died recently, 
Mr. Tebbetts joined the firm 
in 1918. 


Horace Burrough, III, 49, 
assistant general manager of 
sales, Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Merrimac Division, died te- 
cently. 


Raymond T’. Hoopes, 54, dis. 
trict sales manager in the rayon 
division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., died Oct. 14 at Phila 
delphia. 


Albert H. Green, retired sell- 
ing agent of Saco Lowell Shop, 
died recently in Manchester, 


N. H. 


James J. Robinson, Sr., as- 
sociated with the John B. Stet- 
son Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the last 45 years died Oct. 20. 


George W. Duemler, 77, for 
the last 25 years foreman of 
engineers at Orimnoka Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died Oct. 5. 


Ernest G. Ludwig, 68, fore- 
man of dycing at Apex Hosier 
Co., Philadelphia, died Oct. 1 


John Adrian, 51, special rep 
resentative of Sylvania Indus 
trial Corp., died on Oct. 8 at 
Stamford, Conn. 


Max Greenwald, superint¢ nd 
ent of the Greenwood Mfg 
Co., Greenwood, S. C., died 
Cle Me, F 


William E. Felch, 82, for 
many years an overseer at the 
old Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., died recently. 


George Z. Griffin, 56, super 
intendent of No. 7 spinning 
room of Cannon Mills Co. 
Kannapolis, N. C., died Oct. I. 


Wm. O. McElrath, 61, st 
perintendent of the card room 
of Appleton Mfg. Co., Ander 
son, S. C., died recently. 
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Boz Numbers—Care of publication New York, 
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words. 
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A well established Northern 
mill with excellent equipment 
can offer the right man a 
permanent position. Although 
he will not be asked to fix ma- 
chines, he must be an expert 
fixer and able to instruct 
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Individual Spaces with border rules for prom- 
inent display and advertisements. 

The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 

An advertising inch is measured %” vertically 
on a columna—3 columns—36 to a 
page. 


BOSS KNITTER WANTED 


others. He should understand 
Acme Jenckes and Scott & Wil- 
liams Models B. K. G. and H. H. 
machines running on heavy 
wool hosiery. Salary will be 
made attractive for a com- 
petent man. 


Address in confidence 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. : 


AUOOUOOEAU OODLE TEREEOOOELEOEESELOOEREOOO>EENEROOEROGEELIDOOEEEOEEFOROCESODUSHOOUDEOEOULERNOOESEOOO DONOR DDELOOEROLOOOSEERDESEDIOSEOOE DESEO EENOOGESOOEE ROGERS IOGOSEOODEOENOGEECSOGEEOROGECOROSEOORECHES. EeneeeEeRonROREEL 


salary. Address, 


TE 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


MILLS wanted 
fashioned 


World, 330 


HOSIERY 
Should be 

machines 

W. 42nd St., 


superintendent 
familiar with HSL full 
Reply to P-411, Textile 
New York 18, N. Y 


KNITTER AND Mechanic thoroughly experi- 

enced all types flat full automatic knitting 
machines. Able to Knit in test and set up 
Salary and bonus, opportunity Apply Ainslie 
Knitting Machine Co., Ine., 750 Grand Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


WANTED OVERSEER to supervise ribbon 

mill operations on third shift Ribbon mill 
experience not essential. We are looking for 
aman that has had some supervisory experi- 
and knowledge of weaving. Well estab- 
lished concern in South Virginia—modern mill. 
Fine opportunity for advancement Steady 
work all year round. Write advising age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary expected. P-412, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
= 


ence 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Opening for man with 

B.S experienced in production and textile 
processing of synthetic fibers, for textile devel- 
opment work. Should preferably be familiar 
with textile machinery used in synthetic fibre 
handling P-447, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y 


TEXTILE SCHOOL graduate experienced in 
weave construction and practical mechanical 
factory operation desired by American owned 
South American rayon weaving mill Write 
Eiving background, education, snapshot and 
expected salary. P-449, Textile World, 330 W 
42nd St New York 18, N. Y 
WANT SPECIALIST in textiles for export to 
head up such a division with a well financed, 
highly regarded export-import firm. Must head- 
quarter in New Orleans. P-450, Textile World, 
‘ON. Michigan Ave (Chicago 11 1] 
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BROAD GOODS and JACQUARD 
TECHNICIAN 


Experienced man, capable of taking over technical developments of this type of 
weaving in one of America’s best known textile organizations. 
The mills are located in New England in a delightful community. Substantial 


P-431 (Agency) Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


with full details, including snapshot (not returnable). 


noe neem Ne COR PEE NeNE Ne NasE SESS SS eRSRERerEEEAAeSHeEEsorET see nenenE ES FeeReLeE ETS 


eassassessocsnssecssceasessssonneee? 


WANTED 
PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 


Established firm entering coating field requires 
services of production superintendent with thorough 
knowledge of plastic—Vinyl—Pyroxilyn coating 
(Knife method). Excellent opportunity. Replies 
will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
P-435, Textile World 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


POSITION VACANT _- i 


WANTED—OVERSEER for carding and spin- 
ning. This would be an opportunity for a 
zood, ambitious second hand. State experience, 
references, salary expected, ete. Barnett Woolen 
Mills, 520 S. Muskego Ave., Milwaukee 4, Wis- 
consin 
DAVIS & FURBER-mule fixer, or spinner with 
gocd knowledge of fixing. Good earnings and 
xood chance for future advancement. P-448, 
Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, 1 
POSITION OFFERING permanence and se- 
curity is open with National Manufacturer. 
Technical education and mill experience in 
textiles plus good sales record and following 
among New England and Middle Atlantic cot- 
ton mills essential Here is real opportunity 
for a future career In reply give complete 
detailed account of experience, education and 
salary desired P-451, Textile World, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
WANTED PLANT Manager and designer— 
piece-dyed men’s and women's wear. 100 
looms, mill situated in Canada. State technical 
and moral qualifications. Knowledge French 
anguage. Salary wanted. Apply P-452, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
ENGINEER, GRADUATE, production, job 
evaluation incentives, textiles preferred. 
Replies confidential, advise full particulars. 
P-453, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
| York 18, N. Y. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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Expanding Operations of 


INDUSTRIAL 
RAYON CORP. 
Offer Opportunities for 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 
MEN 


of top supervisory caliber with 
successful record in viscose, spin- 
ning and/or textile operations. 


PLANT ENGINEERS 


with technical competence and 
broad experience in chemical 
equipment, maintenance and pow- 
erhouse operations. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


and Job Study Men, highly quali- 
fied in labor efficiency, incentives 
and management controls. 


Training prerequisites for above— 
chemical, chemical engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, textile engi- 
neering. 


Please send complete details to Vice 
President in Charge of Production. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TEXTILE 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


A mill has been constructed in the West 
Indies for defibering coconut husks, spin- 
ing this fiber and sisal fibers into yarns, 
weaving of fabrics, making of bags, ropes, 
fenders, etc. The mill requires the serv- 
ices of a young engineer, a graduate of 
textile school, who has a few years prac- 
tical experience in textile mills, operating 
with coarse materials. He must be a prac- 
tical mechanic as well as having theo- 
retical knowledge. Permanent employment 
at a good salary will be offered; the mill : 
will consider a temporary engagement if : 
applicant desires. Write, stating experi- 
ence in full to 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE 


294 Washington St., Boston 
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WANTED 


CHEMIST 


A Corporation with a good national repu- 
tation desires to employ an_ engineering 
chemist to be trained to take charge of 4 
bleachery located in the South. Although 
some experience in bleaching and finishing 
would be helpful, it is mot a requisite for 
the position. 

Educational requirements are: C.E. Degree 
or industrial chemistry relating to textile 
manufacturing. 

The accepted applicant will be trained in 
the company’s existing bleacheries. 











P-422, Textile World 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
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330 West 





TEXTILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 
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(Continued from opposite page) 
POSITIONS WANTED 


to be in 


WORSTED yarn of fabrics mill; 








“charge of testing and quality control, also 
desires to work into cost control. Textile engi- 
neer ng college graduate with eleven years 
experience in textile and allied industry, includ- 
ing six years laboratory work. Available in 
approximately 30 days. PW-454, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

ARMY CAPTAIN: Five years woolen manufac- 


turing experience. Textile school graduate. 
Age 30. Available November 15. PW-455, Tex- 
tile WwW orld, 330 W. 42nd St., New York | a ae F 


position as 





EN [NEER: NOW employed wishes 

Plant Engineer in finishing plant. Am regis- 
tered in one State as Professional engineer. 
Experience in steam generation and distribu- 


tion, also electrical. Familiar with finishing 
plar machinery and maintenance. PW-456, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N.Y y 





WA? 'TED JOB as boss knitter on Wildman or 

Scott-Willlams machines. 25 years experi- 
ence. PW-457, Textile World, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chieago 11, Tl. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: and executive, 27, single, 

Philadelphia textile institute. Six years execu- 
tive, manufacturing and processing experience. 
Two years with manufacturer of textile chemi- 


cals and finishes. Four years with dye houses 
processing rayon and cotton flat goods, velours, 
and plushes. Desire position as textile chemist 
or executive with dyehouse or converter. Best 
references. PW-458, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 


St., New York 18, N. Y. 
WOR STED CARDER & Comber seeks position 

with reliable firm. Capacity no object. 40 
i experience as boss and superintendent, 
exceptional references. PW-459, Textile World, 
330 _ W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


"SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 





YOU NG MAN to sell chemical to textile dyers 
in metropolitan district. Must have experi- 


ence and a knowledge of dyeing. Must be 
ambitious and willing to start at the bottom to 
get this attractive and permanent position. 
Apply by mail only, giving complete details 
and salary expected. The Enequist Chemical 
Company, Inc., 255 Freeman Street, Brooklyn 
22, N ¥. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


HIGHLY CAPABLE rayon and silk throwster, 
well experienced in throwing for the dress 
goods, hosiery, underwear, embroidery and 
novelty yarn trade, desires to contact indi- 
vidual or group financially interested in estab- 
lishing a throwing plant. Good results guar- 
anteed, excellent references. BO-416, Textile 
World, 330 Ww. _42nd St., New York 18, N. = 


WANTED 


LONDON: A Firm of city merchants wishes to 
purchase quantities of men’s sound second 
hand wearing apparel. Please send full parti- 
culars through W-386, Textile World, 330 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
COMMISSION HOSIERY dyehouse wishes 
lease or purchase—dyehouse building 
ample water and steam 
10,000 lbs, daily. In Phila. area. W-417, Tex- 
tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Pe 


CHEMISTS 


Active, Confidential Service Both To Employer 
and Employees 
We Invite Your Investigation 


i MISS GLADYS HUNTING—Counselor 
Shay Employment Agency 
? 30 W. Washington Chicago 2 
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AUTOMOBILE TEXTILES 


Aggressive Detroit and middle-west Representation available to manufacturer of 
superior line; established top-flight contacts and confidence of purchasing execu- 
tives assure acceptance quality product; inquiries invited. 

Textile World 

Ave., 
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converters and selling houses 
‘Phone, 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8. MASS. 
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TEXTILE CHEMIST 


AVAILABLE IN DECEMBER 
After Release From Active Duty 


B.S. in Textile Chemistry. Three years 
evaluating Textile finishes, oils, detergents, 
dyestuffs, water repellents, and water and 
fire-proofing agents. 


If you are concerned with the quality of 
your products and the quality of your per- 
sonnel, please write 


Captain JACOB K. SMITH 
1103d AAF Base Unit, Morrison Field 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Production & Sales Executive 


Desires Change 
Highly capable in manufacturing Rayon 


goods & Ribbons, Jacquard Bedspreads, 
and Upholstering Fabrics, 


Broad 
Draperies 
including dyeing & 
Finishing. Thorough knowledge of cloth construc- 
tion, costing, planning and Time study. Textile 
Graduate desires Manager or General Superin- 


tendent. 
PW-429, Textile World 
W. 42nd St., New York is ats Ne 


eeennnaenennnnenencnsnien: 






CONTROLLER 


AVAILABLE 


Former supervisor substantial N. Y. City firm of 
accountants, specializing in costs and financial 
controls; now on war-service appointment with 
major governmental agency; thoroughly familiar 
standard costs, and with business and costs prob- 
lems especially in cotton, woolen and asbestos tex- 
tiles, steel mills, 
abrasive plants; 
sized industrial, 
vital factor. 


machine tool and small tool, and 
particularly interested medium- 
to whom accurate costs are a 
Salary requirements, $9,000. 


PW-443, Textile World 
520 North 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
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BE PREPARED 


NEW EXPORT SALES 


Wanted Textile Agencies 


Well connected and old established Manu- 
facturers Agents having unrivalled con- 
nections with wholesale warehouses in Great 
Britain are prepared to accept feponmeicn 
of first class Manufacturers of Men’s, Wom- 
en's and Children Hosiery underwear and 
General Textiles. 


€. CLUTTEN & SON 


Textile Exchange Buildings 
s Churchyard, London, E. C. 4 


OONONONSUSONUOOOGEGEGGOEEDERGOHOEOHSOROGGEOEOOONGORDEDEOHOROROOROSOSOROREORORS. 


MTT 


“ ESTABLISHED AGENT 
for machinery and equipment 


Calling on textile mills and finishing 
plants des'res an additional lI'ne for the 
Carol nas. Prefer machinery or supply 
item that is a repeat seller. 


Write P. O. Box 454, Greenville, s. C. 
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managers, 


wire us your personnel 




















superintendents, 
requirements. 
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EXPORT TO SWEDEN 


Well-known Swedish Import 
and Agency Firm wishes to 
contact makers of following 
articles— 


Hosiery Men's Socks 
Underwear Shirts 


All Kinds of CLOTHES for 
Ladies’ Dresses. 


Offers to "39143," 
care of Gumaelius Advertising 
Agency, Stockholm, Sweden. 


VODOREROODOUEDRERAGLOUEOOUOOULUREEDOORERSORDDREE RODE DEROEDOEREREGEEGEORODLODESEDER ODE ODOE DOOR OGED EST ESEODOREDEREREREROOOROOROLERDEOOOROOR 


: 


SWISS WHOLESALE 
TEXTILE FIRM 


Wants to take over for Switzerland 
representation or purchase on 
own account of textile fabrics of 


all kinds. 


Corr. in English, French or German. 


Offers with terms of delivery and eventually 
with samples to 

RA-444, Textile World 

West 42nd St., York 


18, BN. ¥ 


New 


330 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent Attorney 


Booklet—''General Information Concerning In- 


ventions & Patents’ and "Fee Schedules” sent 
without obligation. 


Patents—Co yrighte-—Trede-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—15th St.,N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


NONORDEOGRDADROROROROGeC RESO RaNaReRseeASOneEenEtseS. 
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DESIGN & MANAGEMENT CORP. 


(Otto Engelhard, President) 


Engineering, design & development of labor-saving 

and textile machinery (knitting machines), Inven- 

tions and products developed, fabric analysis. 

82 Beaver Street New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-3807 


Frennconsnnrenesenennsssonavenennsnenagnes 









SEY MOU R ae Cc HYMAN, Chem. Eng. 
Consultant for Industry on 


MOISTURE AND FUNGUS PROBLEMS 
For the duration of the war, Chief of Moisture 
and Fungus Proofing Section developing and apply- 
ing tropic-proof materials for U. 8S. Army commun!- 
cations equipment. Now available to manufacturers 
and materials suppliers for consultation om pro- 
tective coatings, insulation and choice of engineering 


materials. 
pee naan Beem. Be. 9. 
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_ Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





CNUUOUNOEONOGOOROROEOEOROGORDEGAEOROOEOREARAEORRGaRO EERO RASH EO eOatRO at AcEOnI tone” 


stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, 


(Additional Selling & Business Opportunity Advertising on page 284) 
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REPRESENTATIONS 
in Textile Machinery 


and Accessories. Also of manufac- 
turers or converters of Cottons, 
Rayons, Woolens and Worsteds and 
Yarns of all kinds. 


Firm established in Santiago, Chile, since 1917, and 
In Sao Paulo (Brazil) since {940 (partners 
American) highly introduced in the textile trade 
in these markets, with specialised salesman, requires 
agencies. Own Cotton & Rayon piece goods & 
knitting mills. Chief executive now in New York. 
Personal interviews can be arranged. Write to 

G. & Co., 79 Wall Street, (Room 905) New 
York, N. Y. 


COCUEUUOOOUEOOEDEOROURUEUNONEDEDOEORO CORO NDORDODEOESOSOEOEONGRORONEOONEOHENSOEROSOEOONED 
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Export to Denmark 


Textiles, Knit Goods, etc. 


Young, wide-awake import firm in Copen- 
hagen with well-established trade con- 
nections throughout Denmark, now desires 
to represent American quality manufactur- 
ers or export firms in the following lines of 
merchandise: textiles, knit goods, cotton 
goods, linens, gauze, duck, silks. Exclu- 
sive representation or agency basis. Excel- 
lent bank references. 


BJORN HEISE & CO. 


P. G. Ramms Alle 68—Copenhagen, F. 
DENMARK 


CROEERALSLOGOSL EDAD OL RbROeee RODE DORDDOO DOOR DE NN EE DEER EDEL DCOORDONED 
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Washington, D. C. Resident Representative 


Business man with Government agency staff 
eapessence, available to substantial firm as 

ashington representative in selling to the 
Government; negotiations with Washington 
offices of Government agencies; or surplus 
property purchases. References. 

RA-401, Textile oe 
West 42nd St., New Yo 18, N. 


Semncseresesenena eee ne dane eet selina inner einen! 


AGENCY FOR DENMARK 


Yeung Danish import and export firm with modern 
and efficient sales organization wants agency or 
exclusive representation for textile products. 

We have a staff of able and efficient workers and 
we occupy representative offices in the center of 
Copenhagen. 


BEST-SELLER v. 


Kaj 
15, Kultvoret, 


Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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ee 


WANTED—COMMISSION SPINNING: 
2 to 3 Run Yarn—100% Virgin Fine 
Grade of Wool—Can use 5000 to 
10000 Ibs. weekly throughout the year. 


Write 
CW-440, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUPREDHOEEDEEOEDEDEDOREDOEDDOOOEOOESREREDAEUEOEOOGEOEOEOEOROEADEGEOOOURODEROROSEROSOREROROEOEORORORORDS 


CHONUEEOEO DUNE HOUROEROOOOROUEROREOEUENONES 


SCOOEOEDEOEORGERERDOSOEDESIODEDELOOSERDEODORSGESORODOGOSOEORO DOSE SO EEEOHODOEDNSEOLeHOTOSeROESOERENeRSEROR! 


WANTED COMMISSION DYEING 


Have additional facilities for 10,000 to 
15,000 Ibs. weekly for raw stock dyeing. 


Can make good deliveries —Apply 


CW-433, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


AOOOEUROELOLOUESEGESEORONOODOGEGHOOOOGECUEREOEOOOOOEOEOEG OURO EGHOROEOEONOUREOHOEGEDOOODORORORDOEED 
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SURUDEREOEDEUDUDEDESEDOSDOURODOEOEOGEDDOEDEGESEDODSEDSOUOGOOSEOSSEDSSEDEGESODESSOOSDORORSOOOORS 


WANTED 


COMMISSION WORK—12 Cut Rib Ma- 
chines, sizes 14-16"; Supreme, 22 Cut, 


10, 12” 
CW-439, Textile World 
830 West 42nd St New York 18, N 


PITT 


“MIL L WANTED 
TO TAKE ORDERS 


On 80 inch Jacquard loom with two 
eylinders, with changing lathe. 


HINTERBERGER 
107 W. 70th St., N. Y. 23 


eee EEOECEHIONOE SHO SORENINOFER EERE DY 
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‘ SCORUOOEEROROOOOODORURTEEEEROGEOOGOUOURNTORSOOUROOOCRORORREOEROGEOOOOROOBOROEOS” 


(Additional Wanted Advertising on page 292) 
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MORE PROFITS 


FOR YOUR COMPANY LESS WORRY AND EXPENSE 


FOR YOU 


TO sell your business for cash to a reputable and experienced operating 
concern with substantial capital may be the best thing for both the 


company and you. 


experience. 


SODeN OOOO CEE ROREDOGEEOROSOROEREREEEOESUROEREDORSOERESROREGROORO Ge eeORDEGED DOGO ED OC cORORHRORRERRRESER 


ATTENTION! 


RAYON & COTTON 
MILLS 


Established, well rated New York 
converter with well planned Post- 
war expansion program, catering 
to A-1 Men’s and Women’s cutting 
up trade, now seeks connection with 
desirous of entering finished 
field. 


necessary. 


mill 
Capital invested if 


Highest 


goods 
reference ex- 


changed. 


WRITE BOX 435 
1474 Broadway New York (18), N. Y. 


+ ONRESEEDON OU EROLEOEOGEPRRELOREREOUOLOOSURERESOGODOOESEGEOERERO GR CD EON GHDEDEREROROROSOHORRROROOREONOOES, 


SOOUEOUOEDEDEOEET OOOO POROOEEROLOOEODOROODUGEGOUOEIOERODUGDROEOROEOEREOUDORODOGORODORONOEROGEREOOSORESOROGS 


WANTED 
SMALL WORSTED 
GREY GOODS MILL 


Preferably a going concern of 30-60 
Draper or C & K Auto looms, with suf- 
ficient drawing and spinning to supply 
looms with worsted or blend yarns. Send 
description of machinery. Interested only 
in fairly modern mill-moitorized equipment 
preferred. References supplied if neces- 
sary. Confidential, not a broker. 
W-423, World 
West 42nd St York 18, N. Y 


AOREDEGAODDLEORAAORUREDOROEOOOOREDRAODOGUEOHOROAOADL NCEA ED eoeCRO RO ROR REESE ROROROF CER EGRO SD OR DOES. 


Textile 
New 


TOROOSORAOORDOOERDOCOROSOOEROSCERD EGE RODOSOROOR DOSED NOHUAORDSOROROOEDORROGEDEOSSOOONCORORODESOREGORORROROEOROEDESESESOGOESEROEROOSORONOURESEOOR CORDES SSROReESEOtEEEOEeEeEEeEseeesesentteneL 


WANTED TO BUY 
MENS’ HOSIERY MILL 


Seasoned Executive desires to purchase participat- 
ing interest in small to medium men's hosiery 
mill speciali oe in wools. Will consider outright 
purchase. Replies held confidential. 


BO- 427, World 
30 West 42nd St., York 18, N. 


Textile 
New 


sw 
;s 


WOOLEN MILL WANTED 


Will make permanent investment or a long term 
loan. Established selling organization in need of 
additional permanent production. Reply in full 
detail on your proposition. Information will be 
treated strictly confidential. 

W-425, Textile World 


West 42nd St New York 18, N. Y 


ouceenensegensuensecssresseeeessiiiissees 


WE are Principals (not brokers) with a record of successful operating 
Present company personnel retained wherever possible. 


@ ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1222, 1474 Broadway, N. Y. 


<A OeOPOOREDREDEO DAO EODEEOEOERORUSEOEOOSODEORESODEOROGOOOEOROSODROSESEOOD ORDER SSE SOSSRESOROERSDEREGRRSOSEGEREOSOOSEEOARSEOEORESEOOOGEROUOSEEESEEOOOGEORERSORESEODLOOOEL ORO EORERR RDG DOOo SEL FoR enoORsaNcoLENORESNEEEEEE: 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Small Dye Plant—Vicinity of N. Y. C., cap- 
able of dyeing and finishing rayon, cotton 
and wool piece goods. Give full particu- 
lars in reply. 

W-397, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


“OOOOOLEGOHOR ERENT ONNTEDOOROSERORDOSUDEDORDOSOOSOG REDE DEDEODODOEDODELOOUITINSCHTOReROCEReREaDeL MOORAEET HOTA 


WANTED 


Surplus 
Chemicals, Dyes, Gums, Oils, Waxes, 
Greases, Pigments, Residues, 
By-Products, Wastes 


W-270, Textile World 
30 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y 


enneeesennecnonreey 


Deeneenesenenensnuencueussnsoeecencncenay 
Frassnnccscssssseveseessesensscescessses: 


COPORDE DEDEDE EDGHOEODEOSEEOEOOEOEOGROROOOGECOROROROSSORORORER EEO DORDORDOROEEROREORODEOLOEEO NORE GEOR EO cee”, 


DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obsolete 
dyes and chemicals for cash. 

NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 


“ansesnnueseonennnsssesuecesusseoeseecesescesenensenssouconssusoossueneonpanssssssosnsonenanausnensseneons 


RNONOOUSREOEOEGDEADORORGEDEGEGESSGOGEGROUOORGEOERGRERORORORGEDODEGOOOEO DOES EORO HOA SAOREOOORSOOOOREORESOCCER, 


WOOLENS- WORSTEDS-WANTED 


Will purchase—direct—for cash—part or 
entire production of your mill men’s or 
women’s wear fabrics, coatings, suitings & 
dress goods. 


W-398, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


OUCUREGEGOOOROEOEGEOGCUDEEEREOASOROROUGEGOEOOOEIRUDOROROEOEOODOROESOSEOESORAOEORROROEaROEOREAEAeREneEEOES 


-cUOUeOENOeONODeneueenscaneceenessenccsess 
Decveccncceneesenececvesesseceavenecenecse: 


TURE eeeOEUECOUEOSOEDEDESURD EERO DOOGEOOOEEAGEEDGOEROO REDO RGHON CERN EO RGEDECERCRORETERROE TOE DESEeseEsEseEeeT. 


WANTED 


Seven looms. 72” reed space—4 x 4 
boxes, 550 Volt motor drive, Dobby or 
Gem head, oversized shuttles. 

W-436, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“ SOORROOAAOOOOOUOEOLEASGNLOAEASOOREODAOLOOOREOOOSROODOREODDELAOBOSORREADOOEDOOSEEOOREAAOGEHeOSaseEoEseERI” 


RUUOOEUADNDEDRDEOOOORDEOEGOREDISLOROASISSOGROEOGRSOESEOOORASZSORS LOSS DEEEOUEEOSEDERSCEEEESADS ROL ORESEEOR”, 


WANTED 


SUPREME OR BRINTON 
22-CUT CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Write W-438, Textile World 
330 W 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


“coevecaneneunsenanceceneeseatseneceneceneooeseosscconseocseceneseeueseseoeseosoeoesasansnnencanseenieie 


‘seOusenennseseereeeeescsnrssseeneeeneenens. 


Vi 


sAUReRE eR OULENESHED EERO EEUNNNNEEO ERE EEHEED 


WANTED FOR EXPORT 


WOOLEN CARDS, 60x60 and 60x48, 3 
cylinder. 
WOOL SCOURER, 40” wide, 4 sections. 


ROSENTHAL EXPORT CO. 
530 Broadway New York 12, N. 


sa peseerssreses 


TELL 


seeeen HeCeneeeaeuneneneacunneansncnecenccoqneneonsonnsoncnecnonenaeconssootoonsonnesseeonenonnnsssttOr, 


Wanted 


2—18” x 36” Proctor & Schwartz Ceil- 
ing Condensers 


W-442, Textile World 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“oueveuncunnonecennsesevecensnsecesevensnensnsesonenenucesonsosesesensoeseosesesesenunvsesnnesssssasneert= 


330 West 
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Early “roller 
printing” in England 


— printing originated in 
China and India. In Egypt they 
used engraved wooden blocks. The 
art came to Europe by the great 
caravan routes through Persia. Block 
printing method gave way to roller 
or cylinder printing in 1785; and 
Adam Parkinson of Manchester 
found a way to keep the roller in 
register so that one color could be 
printed upon another, which is the 
method in general use today. 


Illustration from the Bettman Archive 


<> SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY <> 


3—65'42"" Voelker double bed rotary 
cloth presses belt driven 16” cyl. 
1—66” Gessner double bed rotary cloth 











1—60” C & M Brusher 
3—46” x 52” Button Breakers 
1—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Friction and 


WANTED 


Rolling Calender, motor driven. 
1 Set of Whitin Combers incl— 
1—Whitin Sliver Lapper 
1—Whitin Ribbon Lapper 
8—Whitin Model C Combers 
1—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine 
1—72” Kenyon 2-Bowl Crab 
1—100 Spindle Foster Model 25 Doublers 
1—36” Doubling & Winding Machine 
1—60” P & W Doubler, motor dr. 
1—80” P & W Dbler, Winder & Measurer 
1—26” Tolhurst Extractor 
1—30” American Laundry belt driven 
extractor 
1—40” Tolhurst extractor, belt-driven 
i—60” Broadbent Copper Basket Ex- 
tractor 
1—Van Vlaanderen 5 Can Narrow Fab- 
ric Finishing Machine 
10—40' C & M 42”, 50”, 100” Folding 
Machines 
2—Hunter No. 10 Fulling Mills 
5—Schiffer Fulling Mills 
l—Quade 42” wide Hammer Fulling 
Mill 


1—48" S, & F. single cylinder Garnett 
1—52” James Smith Card Grinder 
12—82" C & K, 4 x 4, 25 Harness Looms 
1—Quade Hammer Mill 


SCOURING BOWLS 
COTTON MILLS 
WOOLEN MILLS 


WORSTED MILLS 
RAYON & SILK MILLS 
ALSO 


SURPLUS TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 





12—76” cloth Draper modified D auto- 
matic looms, 81” reed space with 
Lacy tops for 6 harness work, motor 
driven 


6—92”" C & K 4 x 4 25 Harness Belt 
driven woolen looms 

3—240 sp. D & F 2” gauge Mules 

1—80” D. & F. 20 roll Double Acting 
Napper 


1—40” Parkhurst Burr Picker 


press belt driven 12” diameter roll 

1—80” Gessner Single Bed Cloth Press 

1—84" Voelker Cloth Press, motor 
driven 

1—60” C & M Plush Shear 

2—66” C & M 2-Blade Shears 

2—66”"" P & W 2-Blade Shears 

1—6642" P & W Model A 2-Blade Shear 

1—72” Monforts 2-Blade Shear 

1—Shultze 106” Double Shear 

1—Smith & Furbush Rag Shredder 

1—42” C & M 5 Burner Gas Singer 

12—256 Sp. Whitin 2” Ring Spinners 

6—24 Spindle Fairmont Drum Spoolers 
for 442 x 6” spools 

10,000—442 x 6 Wooden Spools 

1—120 Spindle Draper Spoolers 

1—60” C & M Tiger, Arranged for Mtr. 
Dr, 

1—50” P & W Winding & Measuring 
Machine, Motor Driven 

2—100 Spindle Foster tube winders, bel! 
driven 

1—200-spindle Draper 2%” Ring Tape 
Drive Twister 

1—96 spindle D. & F. 342” ring twister 

9—100 spindle Saco-Lowell 342” ring 
trap twisters. 

5—D & F Warpers with Beamers, etc., 
82” to 100” 


2—54” Entwistle Warpers 














Miacuivery Liquipatinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <> NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 


SPECIALISTS IN SELLING AND PURCHASING TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 








mm 
| 
| 
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"DEMAND FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
EXTREMELY HEAVY’— 


No Wonder Buyers-and 
Sellers-Who Want Quick 
Action- Are Satisfied With 


Mc DOWELL 
ASSOCIATES 


Partial List Only — Write for Complete Listing 


DYEING & FINISHING 


l—Ager 50” cloth. 


1—Brush McCreery 54”, 2 roll 
blower. 


1—Brush Vertical 62’, 6 rolls, Calender 
rolling up head. 


1—Calender 42” Friction 3 roll. 
1—Calender 50” Cotton 3 roll. 
1—Calender 60” Friction 3 roll. 


1—Can Dryer 144” 4 vertical stacks, 9 
cans each, complete motor and drive. 


with 


1—Decatur 72” complete with pump. 


1—Decatur, Semi 72° with pump and 
motor. 


4—Doublers 40” to 60” cloth. 


1—Dryer, Knit Goods Drum type with ad- 
dtiional Carbonizing section. 


1—Dryer, Loop 84” Housing complete. 
1—Dryer, Raw Stock Approx. 200-Lb. 


1—Dyeing Unit, Skeins 28 arms complete. 


3—Dyeing Machines, Skein, 28 to 56 


stick. 
4—Extractors 24” to 60”. 
1—Fulling Mill Double Compartment. 
1—Pr. Guiders 72” 
2—Kettles Woolen Type 6’ Boxes. 
4—Mangles 40” to 66” 2 and 3 roll units. 
1—Measuring Machine 66” with clock. 


5—Nappers 66” to 90” width, 20, 24, and 
36 roll units. 


2—Presses, Rotary 66’ and 78’ Double 
Bed Units. 


3—Shears Single Blade Units 36” to 80’ 
widths. 


2—Shears Double Blade Units 66!2’’. 


4—Tenter Frames, Clamp, 10’ x 40”, 
30’ x 58’, 60° x 80°’, 90’ x 50”. 


2—Tenter Frames, complete with Hous 
ing, 120’ x 60", 121’ x 72”. 


1—Steamer, Open, 68” x 21”, 
with blanket. 


3—Washers 6’ Boxes. 


equipped 


MISCELLANEOUS Spare Parts, 


NORMAN M. 


2568 Park Avenue 


Neor 138th Street 


CARDING, SPINNING 
& WEAVING 


2—Sets Cards, Woolen, 3 cylinder 
48 x 48, Bramwell Feed, Inter- 
mediate Feed, rubb condensers. 

3—Sets Cards, Shoddy, 2 cylinder 
60 x 48 and 48 x 60 complete. 

2—Set Cards, Shoddy, 5 cylinder 48 x 
48 complete. 


Woolen Blanket Weaving 
and Finishing Mill 

75 Automatic 4x1 Looms, com- 

plete with WET and DRY FIN- 

ISHING. Winders and Acces- 

sories in excellent condition. 


4—Sets Cards, Worsted, 2 cylinder 
48 x 48 and 60 x 48 complete. 
5—Combers, Worsted, complete with 
circles. 
4—Condensers, Rig 
Woolen Cards. 
1—Draw Box 2 spindle 14 x 9. 
1—Duster, Intermittent Rag, 48”, ca- 
pacity 800 to 1000 pounds. 
2—Feeds, Bramwell and Picker, 36” 
and 48”, 
2—Feeds, Bramwell, for Cards 40” and 
54”. 


Rub, for 48” 


1—Garnett 3 cylinder 60 x 30, auto- 
matic feed complete. 
1—Garnett 2 cylinder 60 x 20. 
8—Gill Boxes Single-Double 
units. 
2—Intermediates 9 x 41/2, 84 spindles 
each. 
2—Jackspoolers, 48°’ 60 ends. 
3—Looms, Draper, D 40” 
harness. 
43—Looms, Draper, D 42” cloth, 8 and 
12 harness. 
150—Looms, C&K 411" 4 x 1 box. 
14—Looms, C&K 92” 4 x 4, Box, 25 
harness, motor driven. 
20—Looms, C&K 76", Automatic Cam, 
motor driven. 
12—Looms, C&K, Woolen, 82". 4 x 4 25 
harness, motor driven. 
20—Looms, C&K 92", Automatic Cam, 
Motor driven. 
30—Looms, C&K 56” 4 x 1 box. 
50—Looms, Draper, 90° Model L Sheet- 
ing type. 
24—Looms, Stafford 72” 2 x 1 Box. 
18—Looms, C&K 7912"' 4 x 1, Box. 
2—Mules, 2°" Gauge, 210 and 240 
Spindle Units. 
2—Mules, 650 
Worsted. 
2—Mules, 288 
Gauge. 
4—Openers, Vertical, with Grid-Bars. 
1—Picker, Waste, 24’ complete. 
2—Pickers, Burr, 24” and 48” feed 
tables, Bramwell automatic feeds. 
1—Slubber, 12 x 6, 64 spindles. 
2—Slubbers, 11 x 52, 68 Spindles 
each. 
2—Speeders 8 x 31/2, 144 Spindles each. 
2—Spinning Frames, Worsted, 31/2" 
pitch, 144 Spindles each. 
8—Spinning Frames, Cotton, 
gauge, 208 Spnidles each. 
2—Twisters 5” ring, 7° gauge, 88 
spindles each. 
10—Twisters 3’ ring, 216 Spindles each. 
1—Twisters 2” ring, 128 Spindles. 
4—Winders, Lazenby, 30 Spindles 
each. 


5—Winders, Foster, #30—100 Spindles 
each. 


2—Winders, Universal, 
dles each. 


head 


cloth, 8 


Splindles each for 


Spindles each 21%" 


31/4" 


#80—14 Spin- 


Bristle Brushes, Expander Rolls, Rubber & Wood rolls, etc. 


McDOWELL ASSOCIATES 


Tel.: MElrose 5-1772 


Bronx 51, New York 
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EXTRACTORS 


o¥.0, & Tolhurst 54” & 60”; rubber & copper 

baskets. 

8—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40-48”, copper lined. 

10—Tolhurst, American Laundry, Bock & Troy 14’-42”, 
copper baskets. 

2—i8” Raw Stock Extractors. 

i—Hercules 30” Open Top Extractor. 


SCOURING & DYEING 


3—Sargent & Lorimer 2&3 bowl scourers. 
6—Kiauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. 
i—Obermaier Yarn Dyeing Machine. 
i—Geyser Type Skein Dyeing machine. 
$—Franklin Cast tron Pkge. Dyers—6-6007. 
2—Haveg Totally enclosed dye becks. 
'—Sargent Wool Dyer. 
5—American Laundry & Zephyr 2 & 3 pocket rotary 
dyers, 
3—Giles Skein Dyers, 28 « — sticks. 
5—Copper dye tubs, 3’-20’ tf 


WATER scone 
i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” Ig. 63” wd. 
2—10x10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 
3—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia. x 20’ long, complete. 


GARNETS—FULLING MILLS 
3—James Smith 3-cylinder Garnetts. 
I—P & S Single Cylinder 20x60” Garnett. 
|\—P & S 2-cylinder 20°x60” Garnett. 
2—James Hunter #10 Fulling Mills. 


DRYERS 


—National & P & S Loop Dryers, 30-65’ long. 
I—P & S 72” Paw Stock Dryer, automatic feed. 
Sargent & Hunter Wool Carbonizers. 

|—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48” automatic feeder. 
4—Truck Dryers, | & 2 trucks. 

|—Pin Tenter Dryer, 64” wide. 

6—Proctor & Schwartz Yarn Dryers. 

i—Multipass Airlay Dryer. 

'—V.V. 5-Tier Net Dryer. 

2—Heathcote and Kenyon Cloth Dryers. . 
i—Proctor & Schwartz Hosiery Dryer. 

!—Riggs & Lombard Cloth Dryer. 

i—Sargent Wool Dryer. |—P & S Apron Dryer. 
i—National Loop Dryer, 96”. 

2—P & S Hurricane Dryers. 

I—P & §S Conveyor Dryer—3 aprons. 


NAPPERS 
2—D & F single acting Nappers, 60 & 84”. 
2 Woonsocket double acting Nappers, 60”, 
90”. 


TENTER FRAMES 
|—Textile Fin. Mach., 90’x50” Tenter. 
IW & J 80’x50” Swing Tenter. 
'—Heathcote Pin Tenter, 


PALMER QUETCHES & TENTERS 
2—V.V. Palmers, 60” & 72”. 
Morrison & V.V. 50”. 60% & 72” Palmer Quetches. 
!~Butterworth 80” Palmer. 
«~V.V. & General Machine 60” Palmerettes, 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
5—Textile & Butterworth 2-Roll Pad, 50”, 62”, 90”. 
Butterworth 2-Roll 80” Padder. 
4~—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 

I~James Hunter 50” Water Mangle. 
5—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-Roil Quetches, 50-72”. 


q BUTTON BREAKERS 
a ison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50-72”, brass 


REAMERS—BATCHERS 


‘Van Viaanderen 50” & 60” Beamers. 
“~Batchers, 48”-72", 


COATING MACHINES 


Plastic and rubber coaters, 50°-72". 


: BRUSHING MACHINES 
*~P & W Cloth Brushers, 72” & 100’. 





Your idle equipment needed now to 
KE JOBS FOR AMERICAN PROSPE 


We will get it into production—act quickly 
oe - . SEND YOUR LIST TO 


ONSOLIDATEL 


BUY AND HOLD YOUR. COUNTRY’S _ BON 


A ina iil, atusbseinb staat 
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FLAT FOLDERS & DOUBLERS 


4—E & Hall Flat Folders, 42”-60” with motors. 

3—P & W & Windle 46”-60” Doubling, Reeling & 
Measuring. 

1—96” Doubling & Folding Machine. 


SEWING MACHINES 


5—Morrow 60ABB & 60D3B on stands and tracks. 
3—Union Special and Singers. 


SLASHERS—DECATERS—DRY CANS 


3—Saco-Lowell-Cotton Slashers. 
I—P & W 72” Decater. 
355—Dry Cans, 50” to 112” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


WASHERS 


i—Continuous 60” Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 
i—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 

2—Open Washers, 5 & 8 compartments, 50” face. 
i—3-Compartment Monel Rotary Washer. 

i—60” Open Washer, 

2—Cloth Washers, 4 & 12 strings. 





1—FRANKLIN 3 COLOR 45” PRINT MACHINE. 
COMPLETE. 


4—60” MONEL LINED JIGGS, COMPLETE. 
1—TEXTILE PALMER 60” COMPLETE. 





CALENDERS 


2—V.V. Ball Bearing Calenders, 50” & 60” 

6—V.V. Butterworth & Textile, 3, 6 & 7-Roll Hydraulic 
Calenders, 80”. 

eee & Perkins 40”, 54” & 80” 3-Bowl 
Schreiners. 

2—54” and 65” Embossers. 

i—Farrell 3-Roll Calender, 65”. 


SHEARS 


3—P & W 2-Biade Shears, 60” & 66/2”, complete with 
lint saving device and brushes. 


DYE BECKS—DYE JIGS 


i—Butterworth Scouring Jig. 

12—Morrison & V.V. 6’ to 9’ Dye Becks, stainless steel 
and wood tubs. 

4—Morrison Dye Jigs, 50”, S.S. 


PRINTING MACHINES 


4—R. B. & F. 1-10 color Print Machines, 40”-60”. 
i—V.V. 10-color Ribbon Print Machine. 


TUBERS 


5—Tubing & Measuring Machines, 50”-60”. 
i—Hermas 60” Measuring Machine with Motor. 
3—New 60” Beamers. 


“AMERICA’S BEST 
BUYERS” 
WANT 
YOUR IDLE 
EQUIPMENT 


SINGLE ITEMS 


TO 
COMPETE 
PLANTS 


SEND US YOUR 33-41 BERGEN ST. 


LIST NOW 







15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 










HONOR OUR RETURNING SERVICE MEN 
WITH WHAT THEY WANT — JOBS! 


WEAVING MACHINES 


24—C & K 92” automatic looms. 

13—C & K 82” autematic looms. 

10—Draper 79” automatic looms. 

52—C & K 52” automatic looms. 

24—C & K 4x4 Automatic Tapestry Looms, 64”. 
30—72” Jacquard Looms, C & K. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


150—1” to 21” Circular Knitting Machines. 
4—Wildman 23” Ribbers. 
2—Grosser Knitting Machines. 


PRINT MACHINE & EQUIPMENT 
2—BTA & BTS Motors, 25, 35 & 50 horsepower. 
Star gears, mandrels, copper pans & doctor blades. 
i—Franklin 3-Color 45” Print Machine. Complete with 
Jack, and 8 Copper Rolls, 


AGERS—KETTLES 
oa Cast Iron Agers, 18’ & 30’ Ig., 50-60” 
wide. 
4—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Kettles, tilting, 
agitated, 40-150 gallons. 


PREPARATORY MACHINES 
2—Sargent & C & M Burr Pickers. 
2—30” Rag Pickers. 
i—40” Kitson Pickers. 
i—40” Mixing Picker. 
2—Saco Lowell Condensers. 
2—Saco Lowell Vertical Openers. 
4—Pangborn Dust Collectors. 
!—Conical Duster with dust blower. 
i—Sargent Cotton Picker 


CARDING MACHINES 

14—Sets D&F Wool Waste Cards, 48” x 48”. 
3—Sets D&F Woolen Cards, 48” x 48”. 
i—Woolen Card, 49” x 60” diameter. 
3—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 60x54”. 
2—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 60” x 48”. 
2—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 54” x 54”. 
2—Furbush Worsted Cards, 48” x 48”. 
6—Sargent, Bramwell & Harwood Feeds. 
'—Barker Triple Rub 3-back condenser. 
16—Whitin D-2 Combers. 
8—Hetherington Silver & Ribbon Lap Machines. 
2—5-cylinder 48°x48” Shoddy Cards, equipped with 

Bramwell; Feeds & metallic breasts. 
3—Bramwell 60” Card Feeds. 


SPINNING & YARN MACHINES 

52—Whitin & D&F Spinners 240-252 spindles 2”-3'2” 
gauge, band driven. 

i—D&F Wool Spinner, 4/2” gauge. 

36—Deliveries H&B Drawing Frames, 12” coilers. 

i—J&B 336-spindle Mule. 

6—Platt Worsted Mules. 

1--Sipp Double Deck Winder. 

i--P-S Ring Twister, 5” band drive. 

3--Fletcher Double Deck Winder.- 

2—Foster +101 Cone Winders. 

12—Universal £50 & #90 Winders. 

8—Atwood 50-B Spinners. 

2—Sipp 72” Warpers. 

3—Whitin & Atwood Skein Reelers. 

4—Jack Spoolers, complete with creels. 

7—H&B Speeders, 5” gauge. 

2—Foster #12 Winders. 


THE KEY TO SAVINGTIME AND MONEY 


NSOLIDATED 








PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Address All Textile Inquiries to 


TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON 2, N. J. 


TEL. ARmory 4-6540 





Tel. BArclay 7-0600 
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AGER, Tower 
AGITATOR, 2 propeller 
AGITATOR, Lightning, Model D2 
AGITATOR, Porter, Whirl Pool 
BEAMERS, New 60” x 60° motorized 
BEAMER, 60”, Van Viaanderen 
BOIL-OFF UNIT, Van Viaanderen 40’ 
CALENDER, 4 roll, 50” Hydraullo 
COTTAGE STEAMER, 14’ x 84” 
DECATER, Semi C&M 72” x 12” dia. 
DECATER, Full Gessner 
DRIVES, Reeves +0-+1—Lliewellyn #10 
DRY CANS, 12 copper 50” x 28” vert. 
DRY CANS, 144” x 23” vert. Copper 
DRYER, Loop P & S 30’ x 84” 
DRYER, National Loop, Booster 
60’ x 84” 
DYE BECKS, stainless steel 4’ to 20’ 
DYE TUGS, wood, 6’ 10’ 12’ comp. motorized 
DYEING MACHINE, KW 28 stick, 48” wide 
Monel 
EMBOSSER, 54” Textile 2 pair rolls, Hydro. 
EXPANDERS, Rubber face, 72” 
EXTRACTORS, Beam 50” & 60” BB 
EXTRACTOR, Open Top Tolhurst 40” 
EXTRACTORS, VV Copper basket 54” 
EXTRACTORS, VV Rubber basket 60° 
EXTRACTOR, Gessner, Vacuum 72” 
FANS, Exhaust 3 blade propeller, 30”-36"-48” 
FLOCK STENCIL MACHINES, with Patterns 
FLAT FOLDERS, Elliott & Hall, Adjustable 
FULLING MILLS, Hunter 710 
INFRA RED units, complete with blowers 


INSPECTION TABLES, with “pc motors 47” 

JIGGS, monel lined 60”, St.St. 50” & 60” 

MEASURING MACHINE, P & w, model AWC 

MOTORS, BTA, 72 HP, 40 HP 

MOTORS, Over 300 GE 3% to 5 HP 220 volt 

PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE, Obermaier 

PALMER, 62” 

PALMER QUETCH, 54” Butterworth 

PALMERETTE, 60” face, General Machine 

PRINT MACHINE, 3 color 60” 

PRINT MACHINE, 1 color 60” 

PRINT MACHINE, 10” sample or Ribbon 

QUETCH, 3 roll, Morrison 60” Ball bearing 

QUETCH, 2 roll, Morrison 66” Ball Bearing 

QUETCH, 2 roll Van Viaanderen 50” 

RIBBON FIN. UNIT, Complete 

RIBBON PRINTING MACHINE, 10 color-14” 

SEWING MACHINES, Arlington, Bicycle 

SEWING MACHINES, Merrows 60ABB and 
60D3B 

SHEAR, Hermas 4 knife 70” wide 

SQUEEZE ROLLS, 12” x 10” 

TANK, rubber lined and covered 

TENTER FRAME, W & J 30’ + 50” wide 

TIGERS, DryP& W&C&M 

TUBER, with Examining board 80” 

TUBERS, Paterson Variable speed motor 

TUBER, VV with Doubling attachment 

WARP COMPRESSOR CREEL 

WASHER, GL Rope Type 

WASHER, 3 compartment Open 

WOOL WASHERS, J. Hunter, 6 & 8 ft. 

WATER SOFTENER & FILTERS 


type fans 


We are prepared to help you in disposing of or acquiring both com- 
plete plants and individual machines. Your inquiries cordially invited. 


MACHINERY CO. 


5th Ave. & McLean Blvd. 
P. O. Box 1206 Paterson 4, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-6577 
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HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New and Used 


River Works, Andover, Mass. 
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2—Pair Ring Doffers for 60’ Cards 60 ends. 
FOR 2—Worcester Warp Compressor Spoolers 32” drum 


1—Tolhurst 40°’ Extractors, copper basket. 
2—E&H Flat Folders & Scroll (rayon) 40” & 46”. 
1000 Foster Tensions 32-38 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SKEWERS 


We are prepared to assist you with your bobbin requirements. Our 
shops are fully equipped for re-conditioning, re-sizing or re-enameling your 
bobbins or spools and to re-tip skewers. We have the largest stock to 
select from. Send us your samples—we will reply promptly. 


Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS.? 
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LOUIS J. WELSH JOHN a. McCLOSKEY, Inc. § ROBERT H. WELSH 


Pres. & Treas. . Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Office Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 
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GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers In Rebuil# and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 
141-45 West 17th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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@ Printing Machines e@ Extractors 
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Dry C Tentering Frames u 
° Selendere > Senmere & Tubers 30 LOOMS 
@ Quetches @ Doubling & Folding 75—Draper 30” Model E used looms in 


Looms—Warpers—Winders—*90 & 250 Universals 
Ribbon Machinery & Equipment 
A. & M. BLANK CO., INC. 
49 STATE ST. PATERSON, N. J 
Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523 


good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN MILL OWNERS§ = 


In buying Used American Made Textile 
Machinery, you need protection and 
advice that you can depend-on. We 
are thoroughly experienced practical 
textile mill men that know our business, 


We are not Machinery Dealers. Through 

our many sources, we will obtain for 

you the exact equipment to meet your 1 
requirements. 


We do not deal direct, but through 6 
reputable Exporters. We can supply 


you with the names of these Exporters, at 
with top Dun & Bradstreet Ratings, 
and you can be assured that they will at 


protect your interests in every way. 


LAWRENCE H. KELLY 
Textile Machinery Consultants 
P. O. Box 2442 
Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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FOR SALE 
3—18” Gerry Rag or Shoddy Pickers 


1—54” D & F Fearnaught Mixing 
Picker 

1—60” Furbush Card with Feed and | 
P & S Lapper 


1—8 Bar 26” Mixing Picker : 
2—40” C & M Parkhurst Burr Picker ' 
1—Schofield Auto Willow i 
15—#90 Universal Winders 

20—#50 Universal Winders 

3—#30 Foster Coners with Worsted 

Skein supply 

1—#21 A Foster Tuber 
300 Jack Spools 32%” between heads : 
12—108” C & K, 4x4 box, 25 Har. Looms | 
2—P & W 66” Double Shears : 
1—66” Voelker D B Press 

1—Voelker 80” D. B. Press 

2—90” 20 roll D & F S. A. Nappers 
3—60” Ring Doffers 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY. | 


1837 E. Ruan St. Phila. 24, Penna. 
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i HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS : 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS ee: 
RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 
NEEDLES FOR EXPORT 


C. M. FRENCH 


mmercial Trust Bide. mand tiladel phia 2, Pa. | 
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KNITTING MACHINES 
Scott & Williams — Banner — Wild: : 
man — Reading — Kalio — etc., etc. 


All types of hosiery mill 
equipment on hand 


THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN oe 
508-14 West Fifth St. Charlotte, 





FOR SALE 


TWISTER 


80 spindle fly twister to twist 3 turns per : 

foot or 4 twists per inch. Now running : 

and in good order. : 
INC. 


OXFORD MILLS, 
No. Oxford, Mass. 


Picsssonniseieisstethiniaastaaeaheanseseistaicediaasdeesioaniaiaiadiiaaisiaanaaae 
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ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 


Port Washington. Long Island, NYE 
Phone er 1220 : 





TEXTILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 & 7 
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Excellent Textile Equipment 


LOOMS 


100—Draper Model K 45” Looms, Belt 
Driven, 8” Bobbin. 


600—Draper Automatic Looms with 
Slashing Auxiliary equipment. 


200—C & K 2 x 1 Looms. 


200—600 hook C & K Double lift jac- 
quard heads. 


—C & K #1304 Fine Index Double 
lift single cylinder heads. 


WINDERS 


15—Universal Winders with 
Builders. 


EXTRACTORS 


2—60” Steam Driven Centrifgal Ex- 
tractors, Perforated Copper Bas- 
kets, Quick Opening Cover, 600 
R.P.M. 


CAN DRYERS 


1—6 Can Dryer, Copper Cans, 23” 
diameter, 50” face, complete with 
exception of motors. 


1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling- 
up machine, Copper Can 36” di- 
ameter, 50” Face. 


1—Textile Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany set of 8 Copper Cans—2 
stacks, 4 Cans to a Stack, Vertical 
Stacks, 50°” wide. : 


1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copper can dryer consisting of 8 
cans, 23” dia. 54” face with take- 
up, let-off. Reeves Variable Speed 
transmission. 


1—Textile Rolling-up and steam ma- 
chine equipped with copper can 
40” dia. 48” face. 


1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
8 Can Dryer, consisting of Copper 
Tinned Cans, 23” diameter, 54” 
Face with Take-up, Let-off, Reeves 
Drive, A.C. Motor. 


1—Van Vlaanderen 5-tier, 4 section 
Conveyor Dryer, with Rods, 60” 
face, Motor Driven Fans, Airfin 
Heating Units. 


REMEMBER 


REFINANCING bd APPRAISALS 


TEXTILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1945 


DYEING EQUIPMENT 


1—Rice,’ Barton & Fales Dye Jigg, 
50” Roll, Wooden Tub, Metal- 
lined, complete with 2 Motors, 230 
Volt, D.C. 


4—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54’ Wooden 


Tub, 2 Rubber-covered Ball Bear- 
ing Top Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel 
Immersion Rolls, Bevel Gear Drive 
with 1 DeLaval Worm Reduction 
Gear Unit, Direct connected to 
Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. Motor, 550 
volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1200 
RPM, with Control. 


TENTER FRAMES 


1—Textile 40’ Pin Tenter Frame, Link 
Belt Drive, #3 Reeves General 
Electric 5 HP, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase 
Motor, 60% wide, General Elec- 
tric Guiders, Steam Heating Coils. 

1—30’ Clip Type Butterworth Tenter 
Frame, with Tenter Clips. 


COTTAGE STEAMER 


1—Robert Metcalf Cottage Steamer, 
10’ long x 8’ wide. 


DYE BECKS 


1—Stainless steel lined 18” dye beck 
Tank 18” x 30” x 96” Single Slot 
reel, Brass Idler rolls. Geared 
link chain drive. 

1—20’ Stainless Steel-lined Dye Beck. 


QUETSCHES 


1—Van Vlaanderen 3 roll quetsch 
60” face, Motor driven, chain 
drive by 1 h.p. General Electric 
AC Motor. 


SCUTCHERS 


1—Textile 58” Roller bearing 
Scutcher. : 


Special Sale 


Complete cotton spinning 
unit. 6,000 spindles. May 


be inspected operating. 





KNITTING MACHINES 

120—Circular Rib Knitting Mach- 
ines, 10" to 18", 8 feed, 
10 cut to 13 cut. 





SEWING MACHINES 


Singer, Union Special, Merrow, Met- 


ropolitan and Willcox & Gibbs 
Flatlocks. 


COUNTERS 
34—-Veeder-Root, Cloth Counters. 


FOLDERS 


-Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60°’ 
wide. 


E & H Flat Folders, 45” to 60” 
wide. 


KETTLES 


Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing 
Kettles, equipped with Double 
Motion Bronze Agitators, 70 to 
350 Gallon capacity. 


METERS 


G. E. Steam flow meter. 


DECATORS 


—Parks & Woolson 72” Semi-De- 
cator, with Blanket, Nash Vacuum 
Pump and Motor. 


PRINTING MACHINES 
—-R. B. & F. 42” Multicolor printing 
machine. 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 


5—Print Machine Motors, 23 to 35 
H.P. 


PUMP 
1—#1 Nash Engineering Pump, Type 
960. 
BUTTON BREAKERS 
2—50” Van Vlaanderen’ Button 
Breakers. 
CHAIN 


l1—Hoey Tenter Chain, 1100 Textile 
Brass Tenter Clips. 


tf ape 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
PURCHASE i SALE ° LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 
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SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 
LIST 


ITEM 100-E 


CAN DRYER 


Butterworth—27 cans—tin 144” Face 
x 24” Diam. Complete with Drive 
but without Motors 


ITEM 10056 
1—SCUTCHER 


72” wide complete with vacuum pump 
and variable speed drive 


ITEM 757-A 


WHITIN QUILLING MACHINE 


304 Spindle—3'2"" Gauge—10'2” Trav- 
erse. Model J 


ITEM D-11002 


OPEN TYPE TENTER FRAME 


Butterworth—Straight-away No. 00 Top- 
Opening Clamps 60 ft. long x 84” 
Wide Max. 24” W. Min. 


ITEM 11001 


1 COMPLETE BACK WASH- 
ING UNIT 


ITEM 11001-A 


BACK WASHER 


1—set of 2 bowls, 33” wide x 7’ 4” long 
inside measurement x 14” deep. 

2—set Nip Rolls—11” dia. x 26” face 
in #1 & #2 bowl 

1—Nip Roll #2 bowl—13” dia. x 28” 
face, Upper roll Rubber covered. 
Lower roll Brass 

3—brass Nip Rolls 5” dia. x 28” face in 
each bowl 


ITEM 11001-B 


BACK WASHER DRYER 


Taylor Wadsworth & Co., Lt'd., 9 cylin- 
der—41” C side x 11’ 10” long x 
7’ 6” high containing 9, 2342” dia. x 
31” dryer drums 

5—pair glass panelled doors & 1 hatch 
door in top slope. 


ITEM 11001-C 


DOUBLE HEAD BALLING 
GILL BOX 


C. & A. 6’ 8” wide x 5’ 6” long 

Above trains of three—all belt & chain 
driven by 25 H.P. G.E. Motor, 900 
R.P.M. 


TWISTING 
WINDING 
KNITTING 
BRAIDING 
ROPE 
paddies 


Immediate cash _ for 
your surplus Twisting, 
Winding, Braiding, 
Knitting and Rope Ma- 
chinery. Send your 
list today. 


Complete stocks of 
Winding, Twisting, 
Braiding, Knitting and 
Rope Machinery at 
reasonable prices. 


tS Clie baer Vw 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK 


i—125 H.P. Harris-Corliss Steam Engine 
i—50” Gessner Apron Press 

i—54” Embossing Calender (Hydraulic) 
3—44” Shreiner Calenders (Hydraulic) 
2—Jack Copper Kettles Agit. & Stand 75 & 

100 Galls. Cao. 

28—44” Copper Cans 23” Diam. 
30—40” Copper Cans 23” Diam. 

3—36” Hydro-Extractors 

i—6 Bowl 50” Calender (Roller Bearings) 

ubs i—Prosp. Steam Press 

6—50” Jigs All Stainless Steel i—Singer Sewing Machine 47W 120 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 1128 N. MAIN ST. 
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FOR SALE 


Several hundred rolls water proof paper- 
various widths-smooth and creped. Also 
100 rolls creped inner liner 54 wide- 
samples sent upon request 


BANGOR MILLS, INC. 


201 Pa. Avenue, Bangor, Pennsylvania 
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i—84” National Loop-Dryer 32’ Long 
3—100 HP Motors 400 & 440 V. 2 nace 600 


RPM. 
i—75 HP 440 Volts 2 Phase—690 RPM. 


i—50” Sprinkler 

i—66” Brusher 3 Tampico Brushes—5 Wire 
i—80” Warp Chain Dryer with 7! HP Motor 
2—A & G 50” Loop Dryers 

i—B & B Baling Press 

2—E & H Folder = & 50” Wide 

6—50” Jigs Wood T 
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FOR SALE 


20,000—8"’ Standard Whitin Speeder Bob- 
bins 
50,000—8"" Standard H & B Speeder Bob- 
bins 
300—Pair of 22° Mossberg Loom Beam 
Heads 
100—40" Loom Beams complete with 
Heads—Roper left off 
1—Draper Twister — 4” Gauge — 180 
Spindles—Tape Drive 212" Rings— 
Equipped with Knee Brakes 
4—Saco Lowell Vertical Openers with 
Grid-Bars 
53—Whitin 3° Gauge Band Drive Spin- 
ning Frames—240 Spindles Metal- 
lic Thread Guides 
3,000—Tape Drive Twister Spindles 
4—8 x 334 Saco Pettee Speeders—152 
Spindles each, with Casa Blanca 
long draft installed 1932, also Bob- 
bins and Skewers 
1—Hygrolite Machine 
20,000—#1 Double Flange—2” Spinning 
Rings and Plate Holders 
2—Whitin Spirawhirl Cleaners 
1—Barber Colman 60” Stationary Ty- 
ing-in mach ne 
100—Draper Model "E” 44”. Looms—Belt 


Driven 
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FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel ne. Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South 


AMES BAG CO. 
0 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY : 


: 
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3-SHIFT PICK CLOCKS 


800 Waltham 3-shift pick clocks, just 
removed from Stafford Looms. Can box 
for quick export sale. 


MAVERICK MILLS 


East Boston, Massachusetts i 
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: FOR SALE 
: 24 Spindle Oswald Lever 
: Bottle Bobbin Machines 


All metal with Parafine Attachments 
Excellent Condition 3 


“ALL INQUIRIES ARE GIVEN 
OUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION." 


TEXTILE SALVAGE COMPANY 
FS-421, Textile World 


P. O. Box 1461 Charlotte 1, N. C. 
0 Ww wis 42nd St., a New York 8, 
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ITEM 5594 


4 CYLINDER P. & W. TIGER 
Serial 6445—66 inches wide 


ITEM 9793 


FOR SALE 


enen ea ee enreeaeaancrtanenernr 


EXTRACTORS 


1 CURTIS & MARBLE SHEAR 
66 in. (Belt Driven) Single Cylinder 


Collins & Aikman Corp. 


SALES & SALVAGE DIVISION 
Located at Our Plant "L" 
6th & Upland Aves. 


Upland, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Phone - CHESTER 4167 
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sO POROOE ONTOS RORODES SE HOOCEDESHOEHEFeHTEREET SeeeeaneeeseseeeneneeeeeeseeeseeenenesenseUeasDOnssOHLEANESONNEGEHNENDONELTNNGUDOTERUNEDORESOGEDONEESONSEOLEDOEEEIELEDEOEDIESENUNEGEONONOOLOOUNEDHONESOESEHNOSDOUSONESOOOEOGNSESHONSSOUNSDOOEEOONORDONSOHELODOSEEODESHOOEOEOONEHOONONEEDODEEDONEOEOOLEDOOEEONEOHEESHHONEHOOEHONECHOEESOHEDAESEUONESONSEEONSeDERSSEONOESHEOSOEOSOOEECENETCEOOES®! 


NOPEEERCUUUOSUOULDOREGELNENLOEEOOODDONONOHOOODOODERENOLEOUDONODESOSEROEEESEREGEENONEOGG? —epeneenennensenenseneesseseoneceseseseenNcoenese: 


Four 5-cylinder 48 x 60 shoddy cards 
equipped with metallic breast and auto- 
matic feed. Wire in good condition, 


graduated from 32 to 36. 


One 1000-pound Klauder-Weldon raw 
direct drive, 


stock dyeing machine, 
stainless steel perforated plate. 


Four Schofield shoddy pickers, standard 


size. 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Avenue & Scott's Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


“COUEOOOE ONDE TEOOREROEEOOEE ERS ORNL FORE DED EDROEEDS DESO S SOT ERBESERODORE LeeaseameeneEnseseAsceoerenesseeeeet” 


seeeneoeenerennennesnneesenansennsneneneg: 


oeeeenesennonsesenesentsssenssescceseesssenssses 


OOUOHOOE RON EREOEOROEODSOROOREDODEROHOROO® 


2—48” Hercules—1 Inconel, 1 Rubber 
lined basket, aluminum covers 712 
HP, 220V, 3P, 60 Cycle Motors 


| a — & Bleaching Co. 


ROCHELLE, ILL. 


ovvevoescunsenensessvensessensessssssectssvensensensenvenstennsesees snennennenennnaneceenseonensssserae™ 


Seat -compartment 60” ae i 
Viaandern Wooden Open Washer, 
(erected) with 2 sets of Squeeze 
Rollers, 1 Brass—1 Rubber each 
set—no motor. 


FS-434, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


CP eeROEREDEE EOE EDES EEE Ere T er eOeNEDEE DODO ORES HORDE EES beEeeDenEeEeS: eOeneneneneeen eanenenecsanacccnsc ree 
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The PATERSON WAY | 


Paterson's complete stock of ready-to-go textile equipment offers you 


these important advantages: 


1. Immediate delivery 
2. Less initial cost 
3. Increased production—now! 


Consult us on your particular needs and learn why Paterson Service 


is the Accepted Standard of Value. 


TWISTERS for LARGE PACKAGES 


98—Fictcher double deck spinners, 64 
spindles each deck or 128 spindles 
to the machine. Each deck individu- 
ally motor driven by a 3 H.P. mo- 
tor. 7" center to center spacing. 
5" cork covered take-up rollers. 


@ 24—Crompton & Knowles—4 x 4—48” Jac- 
quard Looms 
@ 30—Crompton & Knowles—2 x 2—48” Jac- 
quard Looms 
Above Looms complete with paperless 
beams electric warp stop motion, pick 
counter, individually motor driven, ex- 
tended bottom shafts for double lift Jac- 
quards 


® 150—Crompton & Knowles—600 hook double 
lift Jacquard machines. 


@ 12—Crompton & Knowles, 4 x 1, 52” Looms, 
roller bearing, shock absorber, high pick- 
wheel, removable cloth rollers individually 
motor driven, warp stop motions and pick 
counters formerly used for tie silks & dress 
goods 

@ 16—5S6” 4 x 4 Crompton & Knowles Jacquard 
looms 

@ 10—4 x 4, 64” Crompton & Knowles Wor- 
cester looms, roller bearings—shock ab- 
sorbers, motor driven, extended bottom 
shafts for Jacquards 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


40—Crompton & Knowles 4x1 automatic 
looms, 25 harness dobbies, 55" reed 
space, 52" cloth space, 34 H.P. mo- 
tors, sliding bar stop motions, 11/2 
paperless beams for loom, pick 
counter etc. 


@ 200 Universal +90 quillers or coppers, with 
or without bunch builders, belt driven or 
motor driven 

@ Sipp or Atwood winders to wind from skein 
to spool 

@ Sipp or Eastwood warpers and creels 

@ 40—78” 2 x 1 Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Roller bearing, shock absorber 20 harness, 
intermediate head, individually motor driven, 
¥%, h.p. motors 

@ 120—45” reed space, Draper automatic 
looms, 2 harness, roller motion gooseneck 
cutters, Roper let-offs, positive feelers, worm 
take ups. 

@ 10—76” 4x 4 Crompton and Knowles woolen 
looms, 25 harness, intermediate head, motor 
driven 

@ 23—75'2" reed space Stafford Automatic 
bobbin change looms, 2 harness, roller top, 
ratchet take-up, friction let-off, positive 
feelers 


@ 16—64!2 reed space Stafford looms as above 
described 


NUMEROUS OTHER LOTS OF MACHINERY 


LOOMS 

WARPERS 

WINDERS 

JACQUARD MACHINES 

SPINNING AND THROWING 
MACHINES 


Write us of your particular 
requirements. Immediate at- 
tention given to every in- 
quiry. 


PATERSON 
SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


L 24 Spruce St., Paterson, N. J. SHerwood 2-1363-4-5 
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Shuttles - Quillers 
COPPER 


$s 
FINISHING MACHINES 
DYEING MACHINES 
TEXTILE MOTORS 
HARNESSES 
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seOOORERERESEOESEOEGESOULEREOGEGEOEEGEOOESSEOEOEOEESCOOEDOEOELEEEDECEOROROGOSSOROROEORESEOEOEOESESOEOELOLOLEDSORIGEGSEOEDEGESEEEDOREOEORORSDOHO NO LITOL NNER EE BOERS SOROERRDD NIT EDERET EL GGESESSEE CCC ETmOE HY retin, 


sg Weesenenevenssvovscomnensscsevoconsonsseonsennsenesneenenensenonenossssesssenonenseensessssnonesaseassaey” 


WANTED 


LOOMS 


We are interested in a 
small weaving unit con- 
taining from 12 to 30, 
82" 4 x | automatic 
looms, 4 bank electric 
warp ‘stops and one or 
two dressers. Also Wind- 
ers for warp and filling. 
Machines should be in 
good condition. Write 


W-426. Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 


OOOeNORENOOSeRneeseteneecenecesnsccenssenees 


WANTED 


Rayon Weaving Mill 


Up to.125 Looms 
Address Replies To 


W-445, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUMDEEUROEOEDEOOEOAEOROEOEDOSOSOECEOERESOROESEGEGUAOEGUNOEOEOOOUGOSOA OOOO OORORRECEREOOED EES 


AUANORDEOEEORONGUGESHOUOONEDAOOOEOERERDOOROEOHOUEOEONOORCHODOODEEOERR ORO rWeneONONS 


HOUND NE 0NG4 1111111 RRE RE A AAEROROORANRRONORORINS RO HE NET UNE HALIDE UTPRIEPEDENELUMMAd L10EFEDITELLEDE DEI (GENE MeO) hae PRORERRE EE. 


RPOUOORSOSOEDEDESROESECOREROGOEEOREUEOSSEOESEGEEECEOHCESEDERSEREDROEDEGROSEDOSEEROROEETECEOSESORCEOEOEROE. 


WANTED 10 PURCHASE | 


4 Rib Knitting machines ut 
with pattern wheels and Phd 16 
inches up 


4 Stafford & Holt jersey sinker top 
knitting machines 10 cut 8 feed with 
stripers 18 inches up 


2 Rip Knitting machines with pat- 
tern wheels 6 or 8 inches 12 cut 


GLENSHIRE SPORTSWEAR CO. 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Fesnennennecnenscceneeensescenveseensesceccessevenencceencenesesecsscnsensessscesensceoes: 


i <«  mea———er——~, 


SALE 
20—DRAPER MODEL. E-LOOMS 


|\0—-DRAPER  MODEL-E-LOOMS 


36 and 38 in. Wide 
Sortonet s — Stop Motions, Fittings Etc. 
A.A Deluxe Weavers— 

ae? North Bernard St. 
Chicago 25, Illinois Phone Keysto 


ee 


OONOROROAODOGROREOEEONOEONOEOROEONE. 


6175 


ueepennscecnces 


SORUEONREOOROHOEOROHROREROOSEEEOEOEOROSEREY, 


NON ORRERUORER OREN GOST ROGREORORERE SO SOHC CC sNESRE DRO DONeCeOROOEOO OOOO ROEOROSOEOEO ROS OCRRGRORERESEO” 


FOR SALE 


WHITIN NOVELTY YARN TWISTING MACHINES 


200 Spindle—2'%2" Vertical Ring—In- 
dividual Motor Tape Drive—Excellent 
condition. 


FS-420, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


sOUOHOOOUOEEEEE DERE OODOOEE ODER EREDENEEEOROEEHOEOROECA OOOH SEES RRRODSEOROEOROROEOEOHOEOROSEE 


OHRESEEOESHOEDRSOOEOEGEORO HONDO SREUECEOROEOCOEOROHOROESDOLOOEEEOHODORC EOS OROGOECESOOHOOEOORECEET” 


FOR SALE 
20—100 spindle Federal Spinners. Each 
machine equipped with individual 
motor drive. Reply to 


FS-432, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 


PUVETOTE OLE 11101 TUPR OTE REDOERDOEOEAE LO OTEDORERELL EU LONODOLONOL ODEN OOROLOEOROGEDODDRERDEOROHORORE BEE STOE. 
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MUUODOOENOUOOENGOSUEOOOEOOODAUOENNOROGUOSSNOUOOOUOEENOOReEONOoOOREROSOONOSEENONOEOOOEOS 


330 West 42nd St., 


PU 


HONREPOEOLLINHA HEME EBA VOAmmRaOeemA 11 BOENENTHAAEL UOEIE LOE PT DNEMODEDENULELLDOGA IPORTAL DEN EBABOMD ONT OREUCEBEOOLHRUOACEBENORROUEHEDE 


WANTED 


One Foster 6 spindle, Model 40, five 
or six inch traverse, cone winder for 
back winding wool yarn. Must be 
good condition. Advise price. 


ROCK RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


CUCCOUCOCUCUCUCUCUCECOCUCOCOOLOCOUCUCUCUCUCOCOCUCOUUUOOCUCOCUCOUUCOLULULOLULCULUC LULL LL LLL 


“ 


eennennnney 


WANTED 


: 300 and 500 lbs. Housong dye pots and 
= cages for raw stock dyeing. Also, 1000 
¢ lbs. automatic wool baler. Also, large 
= exhaust fans. Apply 


W-437, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


sausancesuouneusecenvenssnssensceensenseesnessosenseessensonenenensensnecneesseesneesenssnsenssessonsnses 


WANTED 
2 Bank baiten for ribbon loom 
15 ft. 7 in., 2 in. reed space. 


W-428, 
42nd St., 


Textile World 
New York 18, 


“A0evesueuesuusecenueseuseneuscsensensnesssceseusessosusnesenessesssoesecoessoeesesssensesesssousuocssese® 


330 West N.. 3. 


oneaenooueseaseseereenscsnnensnseneeneney 


SAUREOEOHOEOEOEDEGEOTOOSORUEGEDEGHOROCOOEONOUOOROEOHOROHOEOESESERO ONO” 


WANTED 


40” Flat Top Cards—Saco-Lowell or 
Whitin Co. and Lap Pickers. 


write 


TEXTILE MILLS 
3948 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago, Ill. 


T eenenneneennesenenneenenneenecnenenneeeenaeenneneeneneeenneeeneeeuenenenensenecsesscesescecenscsnensl 


Faneannenenecenncccannsececcneusncecnacens™ 


_ TOOOREREREDOREEOEOSOOROOEREUEGEGOGORE CORE SE DOOD EOECHOHOESECCEOEOEOHORGROEO ESS EOROROROROSGHOREEHOEEROGED 


WANTED 
1—MERROW SEWING MACHINE 


? Model 60-D3-B. Must be in good condi- 
? tion. Advise Price. Immediate delivery. 


ROCK RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


tUOUROGEOEOOEDUGEGEGEOEECHOEREGESOGORNECOUREDOSESOEUROEGEDEGOSOOHEAEORAEOROROOOHOUSEDONOEOEORONEEOHOEENOS 


WANTED 


SEVEN 45°” COTTON CARDS 


WILL CONSIDER 40" 


ATLANTA WOOLEN MILLS CORP. 
598 Wells St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


sOOUEOEREOEOEOEEOLONGHOEOEOEORCERAOEOOEOGOEDEOADOGHOREOEOROEGEOSOORORUOORORORORORONOEROROROROEOROROEORIES 


SUeeennneneecneseceeessesenconouenenenesner. 
Oe 


aUADODERUOUEEUOOEEUNOGENOOGEEOGUDSENOOEEDEOOREDOOORREROGHENOOOREOOSRSOOLEDOROEEROOSGRROSELADOORONED 


WANTED 


$ 
Two Smith-Drum or similar type 8 or 9 i 
pocket Monel Dye Machines. One 400 Lb. i 
or 500 Lb. Monel Franklin or Smith-Drum 
Package machine. i 

i 


NATIONAL DYE WORKS 
1417 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 7, Ill. 


eHONeDORORHeROEeeseeeeNeneLeneeeneOnneeneeneneeeeeeananeceeneeeneUeEeeeenoesncoreeseanaeesessesenoneee: 


WANTED 
SMALL LOT OF 


C&K W TYPE LOOMS WITH 
KNOWLES HEAD, 68” BETWEEN SWORDS, 
25 HARNESS, 4 x 1 BOX 


MUST BE IN GOOD MECHANICAL CONDITION. 


W-446 Textile World 


New York 18, N. Y. 


an scunesuecessuesucnnsocevenseeneccesneeseeoeeneesusonsuesseesussusneceecnensencusneesusneesuenuensensenseneencecsesnssuenseneesensussensoonencesesosesuensosseeneeseeneosenecnsensensencconenseaeeneeryess rotten: 


zseeenuuuesenvocecannsscecuvosossuscosesoouecsnnnocnanneceensonennsocssenscseeens ceeenesseseensantirn, 


WANTED 

1304 Hook Fine Index Single 
Sa aes 

9 Inch Lift Jacquard Machine, 


W-424, Textile World 
30 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y, 


“GUOOUEONOROAOEEDOODEDUROSUEDEOODOREEDSOROCeeesORDEOROOSOROEDROROGSRRAGOREEOEREDEOGREOREEEE EEE tes wn 


LEGAL NOTICE 


CUNUNOEOENeRANCHOEROHEREOEOROEOSOEOGENRETY, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THB 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


published Monthly, at Albany, Ne 


1945. 


Of Textile World, 
York, for October 1, 


State of New York ? 
County of New York § 5 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Gerard 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depose 
and says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of 
World and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owne- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publicatio 
for the date shown in the above caption, required ly 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act ¢ 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Law 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


That the name and address of the publisher, editor 
aneaanen editor, and business manager is: blisher 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc, ; Eaditor, 
Edwin D. Fowle; Managing Editor, William B. Dall 
Business Manager, William Buxman; all of 330 We 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 

pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Stockholders holding 1% or more of stock: ‘one 5 i 
McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr., James H. 
Jr., Curtis W. McGraw and Edwin 8S. Wilsey, Trustee 
for: Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, 2, 
Donald C. McGraw, Curtis W. McGraw, all of 3% 
West 42nd Street, New York City; Edwin S. Wile 
and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for James H. McGra¥ 
3rd, Madison, New Jersey; Curtis W. McGraw, 3% 
West 42nd Street, New York City; Donald C. McGra¥ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City; Mildred ¥ 
McGraw, Madison, New Jersey; Wilson C. Lauck 
Spruce and Canal Sts., Reading, Pa.; Grace W. Mehret. 
73 No. Country Club Dr., Phoenix, Ariz.; Margaré 
sae. 1418 Rose Virginia Rd., Wyomissing Park, r 
ng, Pa. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securitis 
are: None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving te 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holdets, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 80 
security holders as they appear upon the books of th 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder ® 
security holder appears upon the books of the compat} 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the nam 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragrapl 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge ané 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions unde 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, holé 
stock and securities in a capacits other than that of ® 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporatiod 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
bonds, or other securities | than as so stated by him. 

A. GERARDI, Secretary 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day & 
September, 1945, 


[SEAL] ELVA G. MASLIN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 


TEXTILE WORLD, NOVEMBER, 1%5 
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G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @® 
With the industrial picture changed— 


CRESCENT brings you a Service able to 
meet every demand of todays’ conditions! 


————_—_—____—_, 


COMPLETE WOOLEN, 
WEAVING AND 
FINISHING UNIT 


including 44—Crompton & Knowles 
82” 4xl box Automatic Looms 
with Gem heads 


12—Crompton & Knowles 82” 4x4 
box Looms with Gem heads 


Also a complete Wet and Dry Fin- 
ishing Unit sufficient to handle pro- 
duction of the above looms. Can be 
operated at present location, New- 
nan, Georgia. Complete particulars 
furnished upon request. 


LIQUIDATIONS °« 


4—Howard & Bullough ttx5'/2 Slubbers, 72 
spindles each, belt driven 

4—Saco-Lowell 8x4 Speeders, 144 spindles 
each, belt driven 

4—Howard & Bullough 8x4 Speeders, 144 
spindles each, belt driven 


COMBERS 


72—Whitin Combers, 8 deliveries 
14—Whitin Sliver Lap Machines, 20 ends 
14—Whitin Ribbon Lap Machines, 4 deliveries 


SPINNING 


33—Whitin 3” gauge, band drive Spinning 
om 216 spindles each, |'2”"—21 flange 
ring 

14—Whitin-Pease Model Wool Ring Spinning 
Frames, 3/2” gauge, 134” rings, 180 spin- 
dies each, belt driven 


APPRAISALS °* 


PURCHASE e 








FINISHING 


i—3-Ton Allen Kier 

30—Copper Can Dryer, 23” diameter x 42” 
face, vertical stacks 

29—Copper Can Dryer, 23” diameter x 42” face, 
vertical stacks 

2—Rodney Hunt Rope Soapers, rubber rolls 

—, Dye Jiggs, cast iron tubs, rubber top 
rolls 

1—36” Face Textile Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany 3-roll Friction Calender, lever set, 2 
chilled iron rolls, | paper filled roll, motor 
driven through V belt drive by 15 H.P. Stip 
Ring Motor, 550 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles. 
Purchase new 1936, used but 6 months. 
Used for narrow fabrics 

i—50” Butterworth 5-roll Chasing Calender 

1—48” Granger 3-roll Friction Calender 

t—Kemp Industrial Gas Unit with Spencer 
Turbo Compressor 

1—48” 3-roll Water Mangle 

i—Textile 50” Ager, 24’ long 

'—Troy Laundry Dryer 
Elliot Flat Folders, 40” to 72”. 

i—54” Van Viaanderen Extractor, motor 


SALE 




















: TWISTERS driven 
hine. i—42” Schaum & Ulinger Extractor, motor 
ae Cond te WweET Patenen, 3” gauge, Griven * . mechs nies 
; 134” ring, spindles eac i—Buhiman ein Dyeing Machine, equipp 
N. ¥. | OPENING AND PICKING 2—Whitin Band Drive WET Twisters, @ gauge, with 110 arms, 1931 Model, motor driven 
eeennennecnns 2—Saco-Lowell #4 Bale Breakers with ex- a" ring, 132 spindles each, belt Eriven 
2—Whitin Band Drive Dry Twisters, 5” gauge, 
neSiliaes Gand eat tad eae Gok 4” ring, 128 spindles each, belt driven PRINTING MACHINES 
24” Automatic Hopper Feeder 2—Whitin on ae — a | 8—Rice, Barton & Fales |, 3, 5, 6 and 7 color 
e—Greeat.aish Wittows with Fans, belt driven = v4 ving, 192 spindles each, belt Printing Machines, with back grey drying 
—Woonsocke' ale Breaker cans 
.\GEMENT i—Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener, adjustable 2—Howard & Bullough, Band | Drive Dry 
THE grids, belt driven Twisters, 3” gauge, 2” ring, 240 spindles EOUS 
24 2—Woonsocket Vertical Openers, perforated each, belt driven MISCELLAN 
? = ac eid 7 Motors, Transformers, Pumps, nese Pul- 
—Saco-Lowe age Section, ball bearing leys. Hangers, Generator Units, Machine Shop 
— nae Bullough erties Opener, grid pd WARPING AND Equipment, Fans. Please write us your needs. 
y, } cone, screen section 
2—95” Sargent Automatic Feeders, belt driven 
a Breaker and Finisher Pickers, a & Sarohem 6 onee Spoolers, 
“ 4” gauge, spindles each, band driven 
ee eee ee ou aoe . Entwistle 54” Beam Warpors STAINLESS STEEL 
State and _ 0 ‘ eaner, wide wi reels 
.. Gerardi <r e Machine, bronze blades, fans top 7—Foster #12 Cone and Tube Winders, 80, CAN DRYER 
A 2—Saco- Lowell 45” Single Process Pickers — piccwemaaeennicehocgtans 1—Butterworth 35-can Stainless Steel 
of !—Howard & Bullough 3-section Single Process 2—Foster +30 Winders, 100 spindles each, Dryer, 23” diameter x 130 face new 
est of his Picker, 1920 Model __ cone wind, belt driven stainless steel cans, self-aligning 
the owne: t—Woonsocket-Whitin Simplex Picker, Style 6—Foster Model +25 Doublers, 60, 80 and 100 roller bearings, 100 tooth cut gears, 
publicatia No. 43, motor driven ; slate ae wee Se made individual traps and syphons, John- 
requir —Whitin Long ain Quiller, spindles, jo. i 
= act CARDS Sarat" gauge, belt oe son jo nts, steel vertical frames 
ostal Laws i—Cleckh ecvil . 7 45—Universal #50 Cone Winders, 6 spindles 
this form, Set Eee Gee ee Coed 4x each, “‘L’? head type drive, 2 equipped COCKER 5-CAN 
with yardage clocks, motor driven RAYON SLASHER 
: ROVING 14—Whitin Model F Skein Reelers, 54” to 60° 
her. ea ican. thes tadbbi: oes shihee : skeins, 50 spindles each, belt driven 1—Cocker Machine & Foundry Com- 
- — » @ ' es eac 
3 — alt riven ' pany 5-can Rayon Slasher, cotton 
: 2. 3 ee 12x6 Slubbers, 72 spindles LOOMS ee ue taeedinn 
» be riven b : 
2—Woonsocket 12x6 Stubbers, 84 spindles 118—Draper Modified ‘D’’ Worsted Looms, Honeywell automatic controls, 
shing Com: a. Ba driven F ; h 7912” reed space, Lacey tops, belt driven monel metal size box with tem- 
York City “aka. 96 spin- 30—Draper Model ‘‘K’’ Looms, 45” reed perature and size level control, 
i ye 6—Whitin & H & B 9x4'/2 Intermediates, 96 106—Draper ae lee bee 41” reed oquigges wen matey Caren blower 
y, Trustees and 108 spindles each, self-balanced car- space, 2-harness roll tops, motor driven and hood to =o equivalent of 7- 
teen, a _ riage, belt driven by 220 volt motors can capacity, complete with Reeves 
all of 3% 20—Woonsocket 8x4 Speeders, 136 spindles 30—Draper Model ‘‘K’’ Looms, 51” reed space, D-'ves. Motors, Cut Marker, Stretch 
8. Wise o~Siecenmiet ta iain ie Statord tareas cutters, 4-harnoss roll Control, etc., 1935 Model. 
7 2 ° ain rive, ops, Be : i 
i 160 spindles each, ball bearing top rolls 61—Crompton & Knowles 4xi Automatic Bob- \ a 
C. McGrar 54—Saco-Lowell & Saco-Pettee 7x3'/2 Speeders, bin Changing Looms, 43” between swords 
Mildred W 144, 160 and 176 spindles each, belt driven 20-harness C & K dobbies, belt driven — 
c rm we & oe 6x3 Jack Frames, 6—Draper Model ‘‘L’? Automatic Looms, 88” 
. Mehres. : Si $ eac . reed space, motor driven 
3 Mase Tae Slubbers, 80 spindles each, 50—Stafford Automatic Shuttle Chaning 
ark, anaumaeins teames Steve e : Looms, 100” reed space, motor driven ftice is eS 
! 2 ers, 60 spindles Hundreds of other Looms too numerous york oO 
other each, belt driven to mention here. Our New eet 
s, and ‘ ed to m 
t or more ecially equipP the 
ar securities Pp of nts of 
the requireme 
giving. the cr meme rade. 
rity holder, export ! 
holders. 80! 
oks of 


ockholder & 


tions under 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
said . 


who do_ net : JACOB ZISKIND 
as TEXTILE MACHINERY ) 


rustees, hold 
President 
INC. : 


in that of § 
26 FRONT STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. * TEL 7-9423 


the compaly ice ; 

=| -CRESCENT CORPORATION 
m aracrapts eae : s 

eason to be 

G. MASLI NEW YORK CITY OFFICE CHARLOTTE, N. C., OFFICE 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration, Can be- applied 





on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 











coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 

oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 

odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 
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Canadian Manutacturer—Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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FAIRBANKS -MORSE 



























COMPANY 


You'll be in “good company“ when you 
Research Gives locate your plant in Seaboard territory. The 
record of success enjoyed by textile operators 
F. ih] ab OAL IK ~ Me Wate hel al es in this section constitutes an unqualified testi- 


+ aes 


monial to the numerous advantages that are 


1D n du a l if] 4 BA ¥ indigenous to this area. 
: If you want to put your plant where condi- 


tions are most favorable, get the benefits of 
our detailed knowledge—knowledge acquired 






through years of experience in locating indus- 


on oe Scales have earned trial plants 


their world-wide reputation for enduring 


accuracy through constant research to | Our staff of trained specialists will supply 

improve even the most minute parts— | you quickly with complete information on 

through research in the selection of the | sites that are suited to your needs. 

most enduring materials—through re- . 

search in design to perfect each part. | There is no charge for our services and your 
This has been the Fairbanks- Morse | inquiry will be held in confidence. Simply 

policy for over a hundred years, and it address: 


continues today. 
Dallas T. Daily 


General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


Skilled craftsmen produce these parts 
with the aid of modern machines. Trained 
assemblers put them together. A weigh- 
ing machine so constructed performs ac- | 
curately day after day, year after year. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- | 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 








fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 





Diesel Locomotives * Diesel Engines *« Generators 
Motors * Pumps *« Scales + Magnetos * Stokers 


Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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Textile Manufacturers 


You IlFind Great 
Opportunities in 


PROGRESSIVE 
PENSACOLA 


¢ Recent events such as the ICC readjust- 
ment of class freight rates, production of 
ramie and root starches in the Everglades and 
Latin-American trade prospects make Pensa- 
cola a “natural” for textile manufacturers. 


Consider: 


Pensacola has a wide variety of raw ma- 
terials with cotton in the adjacent terri- 
tory and with water transportation for 
South Florida ramie and sizing starch. 
An ample supply of soft water, 99.98 
per cent pure. Pensacola’s ideal situa- 
tion in relation to the increasingly pros- 
perous southern, mid-western and La- 
tin-American markets. 


e In addition, Pensacola has plenty of 
low-cost power, natural gas, oil and coal. Labor 
is largely native born and cooperative. The 
average annual temperature of 67.7 degrees is 
ideal for working and living. Taxes are low. 


e Pensacolas magnificent harbor has 32 
feet of water at dockside ... two railroads with 
excellent facilities . ..a major airline ... and 
an intracoastal waterway providing sheltered 
barge transportation. 


e Pensacola invites you to write today 
and let us show you specifically what Pensacola 
offers you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION... 
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OUR OWN TANNERY 


That's why you get 
Greater Textile Production from 


ARNES BELTING 


Yes—Barnes produces Belting for every problem of textile produc- 
tion. But that only begins to tell the story of Barnes service to the 
Textile Industry. This service begins with the selection of the hides 
themselves . . . we buy only the FINEST Foreign and Premium 
Domestic Steer Hides . . . taken from properly fed steers killed 
in the best months of the year... hides free of grubs, barbedwire 
scratches, slaughter cuts or any other imperfections. All Barnes 
belting is put together throughout with waterproof cement and 
made strictly from first-quality center stock. All belting is pre- 
stretched, run in, and tested. Special treatments against mineral 


oils, steam, acid fumes, etc., are given on request. Write for 
thickness schedule and price list. 
and 
BARNES 


OAK 


longer life on idler, high-speed, and open 
all pulleys; overloads; shockloads; and short 
esistant to oil and heat. Tanned in Gambier 
g-time process. Greater tensile strength than 
High transmitting capacity. Very flexible. Spe- 
ed. Hand processed by skilled workmen. 


moisture without slipping or stretching. 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY - 


Shrtil 


nusual knowledge of leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRC NS—BELTING © FLAT e ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 


For drives in wetness, excessive moisture, 
or high humidity conditions where ship- 
per or flange pulley are involved. Mineral 
Tan ply goes next to pulley to withstand 


YOUR 
MILL 


DIRECT SERVICE 








BARNES 


OAK 


For condenser drives, eccentric drives, mule drives, spin- 
ning-frame drives, Gaulois pulleys, and generators. Ree- 
may ply goes next to pulley for high coefficient of fric- 
tion; oak ply on top, for weight and firmness. 


and 








BARNES 


— 


Specifically used on overloaded drives for immediate 
starts with no slipping or stretching. Gam-Oil ply, which 
has the highest coefficient of friction of any of our 
leathers, goes next to pulley. This belt is especially 
adaptable to picker drives which have changing loads. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 














| "EXSPRAY Fibre Conditioning, suc- 

cessfully used in leading mills for 
the past ten years, is a complete service 
comprising: (1) a superior fibre condi- 
tioning agent and (2) a unique method 
of application at the proper point for best 
results, 

The conditioning agent— Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound—is a product developed 
especially for fibre conditioning and 
used solely for that purpose. Its effec- 
tiveness in producing the benefits that 
add up to improved yarn quality has been 
demonstrated in mill after mill. 

The method of applying Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound and its point of applica- 
tion are unique. A special ‘contact’ 
applicator, conceived and patented by 
The Texas Company, applies the con- 
ditioner ¢o the cleaned stock in the beater 
chamber. This applicator operates under 





constant hydrostatic pressure and has 
visible feed control. Its exclusive “‘wip- 
ing” action assures uniform distribution 
throughout the lap. Each fibre receives 
its equal share by direct contact, without 
waste. 

Furthermore, mill efficiency is in- 
creased by the healthier working condi- 
tions resulting from reduction of visible fly. 
And fire hazard is greatly reduced be- 
cause there is no atomization by com- 
pressed air, no lint-collecting oil film 
on machinery and picker room walls. 

You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray 
Fibre Conditioning Service if your mill 
is located anywhere in the principal 
textile areas of the U.S. Get in touch 
with the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 





| 


GET THEM ALI 


with TEXSPRAY FIBRE CONDITIONING SERVICE 


FIBRE 
: ConbiTion ) 
| Somes 





This 20-page booklet tells 
the whole story. Write 
today for your copy of 
“FIBRE CONDITIONING 
WITH TEXSPRAY COM 
POUND.’ 


INDUSTRY 





